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INTRODUCTION 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS BODKIN 


T he British are often supposed by others 
to be a race peculiarly mdiftercnt to 
the appeal of the Fine Arts They them 
selves incline to admit the justice of the 
charge A few of them will even boast 
about It Rudyard Kipling once lightly 
declared “It is entirely right that the 
English should distrust and disregard all 
the Alts for on that indifference rests their 
moral grandeur” Tudor and Puritan 
periods of iconoclasm and the gnm 
materialism of the Industrial Age undoub- 
tedly tended to render them reluctant to 
look towards testhetic beauty for possi- 
bilities of pleasure 

In the years before the Second World 
War. the steady diminution in the number 
of attendances at the greater museums and 
art galleries caused perturbation to those 
who felt concern for the maintenance of a 
decent standard of civilization The average 
daily number of visitors to the National 
Gallery fell to less than two thousand 
On the August Bank Holiday it would rise 
to about hve thousand who caused no 
congestion as they meandered through the 
twenty nine great rooms hung with master- 
pieces of all schools and periods It is 
certain that a large proportion of them 
c.imc from abroad or from the provinces 
They paid nothing for admission On the 
same day, twenty five thousand people 
could be found pa>ing one and sixpence a 
head to enjoy the exhibits in the Chamber 
of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s, or to 
gaze on. and be gazed at by. tlie Giant 
Panda m the Zoo When wc think of the 
millions who tind their chief delights m 
frequenting the Alms, following football or 


going to the dogs, it is impossible not to be 
disturbed by the incontestable evidence of 
apathy, verging on hostility, which they 
display towards painting, sculpture and 
architecture 

Since the Second World War some signs 
of a better spirit are discernible We have 
seen, in 1947, crowds besieging the Victoria 
and Albert Museum to inspect the work of 
Picasso and Matis«e The British Council 
have coyly admitted that it would not be 
unfair to describe that particular exhibition 
as “a succes rfe scandate ” But the more 
serious exhibition, in the following year, 
of the works of van Oogh at the Tate 
Galleiy proved to be even more popular 
The long queues composed of all sorts and 
conditions of men, women and children, 
stretched m cold, wet weather along the 
Embankment from Millbank back towards 
Westminster, as they waited patiently to 
make a hurried harassed pilgrimage before 
a senes of pictures that neither moved nor 
talked, demonstrated that a new generation 
had arisen who were eager to enlarge their 
experience and enhance their emotions w ith 
the fieft) of wfiatever artists might fiavc to 
offer to their anxious gaze 

It IS too commonly supposed that 
Bnlish governments are less generous than 
the governments of other countries tow-ards 
the Fine Arts In fact, they spend a 
prodigious amount of public money 
annually on all kinds of artistic activities 
The chart of State expenditures contained 
in a publication of the American Works 
Progress Association, entitled Art as a 
Function of Covgmmcnt, shows that in pre- 
xvar times Britain came srfonH. rliwlv 




niches in which to pose as champions access to the best works of art that it 

priests prophets and patrons of the Fine already possesses The great national 

Arts collections should have been made com 

Current art cnticism is orten ill informed pletcly available to their owners long ago 
The uiuvcrsvties are partly to blame for Loan exhibitions should not be encouraged 
this sad state of affairs Most of them in in buildings that were erected to house the 
dine lamentably to ignore the Fine Arts nation s own artistic treasure much of 
But the public will be served It has which is now shut away in cellars and store 

begun to show an eager interest m the rooms The bomb damage done to such 

subject It demands lecturers and books places as the National Gallery and the 
for Its enlightenment and will soon develop Tate should be repaired at the earliest 
disciimination m assessing the quality of possible moment 

the supply of either offered m satisfaction When repaired these buildings should 
of its requ rements be kept open I^ger and particularly, at 

Its first need IS for more free and frequent night The present hours of opening make 
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It difficult for the working man or woman and Ariadne, should be subjected to the 
to visit them except on Sunday afternoons risks of frequent travel, so that all and 
Plans should be laid for the frequent sundrynughthaveanopportunityofseeing 
circulation of large parts of their contents them often But some risks should be 

throughout the whole country There is taken with many lesser things, so that 

something absurd in the fact that not one people to whom London is not easily 

of the ten pictures by Titian that arc accessible may be put in touch with the 

national property has ever been seen in best of their own artistic possessions, 

Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool or towards whose acquisition they have 

Leeds National collections have grown so contributed taxes in equal measure wth 

vast that it is impracticable to display any the Londoner 

of them anywhere m its entirety No It has been truly said that the way to 
sensible person would suggest that such acquire good taste m anything is to make 
superlative masterpieces as Jan van Eyck s yourself familiar with the best Sir Joshua 
Amolfini and his Wife or Titian’s Bacchus Reynolds rightly insisted that ‘ a relish for 


RUBENS AND CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 

In the seventeenth century It was customary for the subject of a large 
composition to be taken either from the Bible or from classical rnytholegy 
Rubens liked to paint mythological subjects, this and his passion for painting 
flesh can be discerned <n The Judgment of Paris which Is In the National 
Caller/ Like many other works of Rubens, this picture, which was painted 
m the years I63S’36 is on wood 
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TiTJAN AND CLASSICAL MTIHOLOGY 

Classical mythology was of more vital interest to the Renaissance painters 
than to Rubens for it had all the glamour of a new discovery moreover 
Titian was painting m Venice Bacchus and Ariadne was painted about 
1520 for Alfonso I of Ferrara and is now in the National Gallery 


the higher excellencies of art is an acquired 
taste which no man ever possessed without 
long cultivation and attention No one 
can hope to derive much benefit from 
^^orVs of art who does not frequently 
contemplate compare and appraise them 
He must have guidance in such efforts 
Books are likely to prove his best source of 
help It IS important that they should be 
factually correct If they express sincere 
opinions It does not seem necessary for 
them to be invariably orthodox in judg 


ment Their mam aims should be to 
provide accurate historical statements and 
to excite enthusiasm 
John Ruskin was a creature of prejudice, 
obsessed with the notion that art was 
intimately concerned with morality His 
interests were too diffuse his sympathies 
too narrow He could say of Rembrandt 
that his a m was to paint the foulest 
things he could see — by rushlight He 
could find grounds for comparing Kate 
Greenaway with Raphael But despite 
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PAGEANTRY OF VERONESE 

The art of decoration and pageantry 
wh/ch had been practised In Venice 
from the time of CentUe Bellini and 
Carpaccio, reached a culminating 
point in the magni/icent compositfoni 
of Paulo Veronese, the greatest of 
a!i pageant painters He has treated 
the Marriage at Cana (Louvre) 
the scene of the miracle perform^ 
by Christ of turning water into wine, 
not as a religious theme but tike a 
sumptuous Venetian festival with alt 
the display of brocades, silks and 
satins customary on such occasion 
The picture painted for the refectory 
of San Giorgio was fcegun in IS62 
and Veronese asked for one year In 
which to complete the work, he was 
paid 972 ducats, furnished with 
canvas and colours and was provided 
with food and a cask of wine Most 
of the fgures In the design are 
portraits On the left are Suleiman 
the Sultan, Qiarles V, Francis I. 
Vittorla Colonna and Eleanor of 
Austria Grouped round the table In 
the foreground are Veronese himself 
playing the viol, Tintoretto accom 
panyfng him, and Sassano seated by 
them It was on account of this 
picture, where the fgure of Christ 
IS relegated to a minor position in 
the middle distance, that Veronese 
was summoned before the Inquisi 
tion He made out a good case and 
was permitted to resume his work 

the flaming nonsense of such views he 
managed to give inestimable service to the 
cause of the Fine Arts because of the 
range of his expenence and the richness of 
his language, and because he ^v3s sensitive 
to an extraordinary degree and mtensely 
sincere 

This book contains no nonsense In that 
respect It IS better than^any book (hat 
Ruskin ever wrote It is carefully arranged 




V. 


and competently written It is singularly 
comprehensive Every effort has been 
made to ensure that it is accurate in state- 
ment of fact I did not plan it, nor did I 
advrse on the selection of the team of 
authors who have collaborated in its 
production, nor do 1 agree with all the 
views that they express, nor would I, if 
left to myself, have made the same choice 
of illustrations But I have read it with 


much interest and profit and I am sure 
that It should prove very useful It will 
make many an ardent student well aware 
of the Fine Arts it will excite some of 
them to explore more fully the source of 
the choicest pleasures with wh ch w« can 
ennoble and fortify our human nature 
The publ cat on of a book of this sort is a 
real publ c service Men and women who 
find delight in great pictures statues or 


build ngs must necessarily I ve more 
intensely and work more effectively than 
those who through ignorance or apathy 
have failed to seek the aid such things 
afford and so to realize that beauty has a 
functional qual ty To spread love and 
knowledge of the Fine Arts is to teach 
throu^ the only uniNcrsal language the 
only kind of history that inevitably does 
honour to our human nature 
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Frans Hals observed the smile and laugh In all phases Despite Its robust 
joviality this familiar portrait from the Wollflce Coiiection Is a penetrating 
and realistic study of character treated In a bold and broad monner 
frons Hals the elder s regarded as the founder of the Dutch school of 
genre pointing that Is of paint ngs from everyday life Both bis brother 
Dirk and his seris of whom Frans Hah the younger became test Renown 
we e painters of considerable ability 
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DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO 

Nothing could be farther removed from the high spirits of the Laughing 
Cavalier than the gravity and sobriety of this portrait by Giovanni Bellini 
in the National Gallery Gravity is as much a keynote of Bellini s art as 
Jollity is of Hals Gentile and Giovanni were the sons of Jacopo Bellini 
all three were noted painters Giovanni being the most celebrated Leonardo 
loredano became Doge of Venice in 1502 and died in 1521 
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MONA USA GIOCONOA 

Leonard® da Vinci worked for /baryearsfrom 1 502on this inimitable portrait, 
now In the Louve. Boldness of drawing Is combined with the most subtle 
modelling and varlaUon of light and shade. 




ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

It was on In/ientonce from his wife’s father that by molcln^ him financially 
independent enabled Constable (1776 1837) to devote himself exclusively 
to the unremunerotive painting of landscapes His avowed Intent wos 
faithful representation of nature His work had considerable influence 
not In Engloncf only but also when exhibited In the Paris Salon on /on Escape 
painting In France The design of the Cornfield depends on a vista seen 
through groups of trees The picture is now In the National Gallery 





VENETIAN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

Giorg one (c 1 478 J 5 J J ) wos one of the greotest of the Venet an school of 
painters he exertec^ cons derabfe influence on his contemporaries Including 
Titian Like Constables Cornfeld the design of The Tempest depends on 
a v/sta seen through trees The subject of this p cture now in the Venice 
Gallery has not been Idenilfed Despite the storm raging In the back 
ground the f gures suggest ease and peace which somehow Is lacking 
from Con$tob/e s beautiful presentation of the English countryside 






INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON PAINTING 

In the fifteenth century the Christian religion ployed a vital part in everyday 
life for every individual In the Western world Most of the employment 
open to ortists come directly from the Church In such environment Fra 
Angelico (1387 1455) painted the Annunciation (opposite above) now in 
t/ie National Gallery The angel dominates the scene scarcely allowing 
the eye to stray to the visfo beyond the arches The Angelas (opposite 
below) by Millet (I8H 75) now In the Louvre was more populor with 
our grandfathers than It Is today the moorf and moment it expresses may 
seem to us to verge on the scntimento/ Vet it Is a dignifed composition 
owing much to the contrast of the angles of the bowed heads with the 
horizontal and vertical lines of the rest of the picture In 1639 three 
years before the Company of Crossbowmen In Amsterdam commissioned 
Rembrandt to paint the Night Watch (obove) now in the Rijks Museum 
the Dutch under van Tromp had won a great naval victory over the Spanish 
fleet In the Downs It was o period of sturdy Independence The members 
of the Company of Crossbowmen each subscribed to the picture and each 
expected equal prominence In it Rembrandt In his painting was concerned 
with the problem of light and dark In the composition and the portraits 
were for him of secondary Importance He refused to sacrifce his Integrity 
as an artist to satisfy the demands of his patrons and the picture painted 
In the year 1642 was Indignantly rejeaed 
21 






MEASURED BEAUTY 

Cool remote and impersonot the heottty of Fie o deUo Francesca s Nativity 
in the National Gallery Is such as we usual// ossoc/ote with classical 
antiqa ty The way In which eoch fgare tokes Its fno'itab/e place m the 
stillness and lummoslty of the surrounrfm^ space recalls the slow and 
measured dehberatjon of Hellenic architecture The simpifed forms 
are like marble columns The effect of suspended motion and timelessness 
IS gained by Piero s skilful rencferinf of the silvery atmosphere and the 
precision with which he hos related shapes and colour masses 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY 


O NE of the most primitive instincts in 
rmn is the urge to make patterns, in 
other words, to create works of art As 
soon as the basic requirements of food 
and shelter have been satisfied, we find the 
human being setting about to adorn his 
person and his surroundings In a hot 
climate, where he docs not need clothes 
for warmth, he uses flowers and shells and 
feathers for personal adornment In colder 
regions he wears the skins of the animals 
he has slam, and carves their bones into 
objects for his use Utility and ornament 
develop along parallel lines When man 
IS sufficiently advanced to make vessels of 
clay he learns to decorate them with 
incised or painted patterns 

ORIGIN OF THE ARTS 
The most primitive decoration is usually 
produced by simple and appropriate tech 
meal methods, but the next step is the desire 
to imitate one material in another For 
example, we often find string handles 
imitated in clay on early pottery, the pattern 
ot basket work reproduced m metal, or 
building in stone which imitates the forms 
of earlier building in wood This desire 
for imitation is no doubt responsible for 
the birth of painting and sculpture 
According to an ancient legend the first 
drawing was done by tracing the shadow 
cast by a. figure AmtJj/ii: paisiW/t 
IS that some natural stain was found to 
have a Vague resemblance to a figure, and 
was touched up to enhance the likeness 
Similarly, a stone or a piece of wood may 
have been found to suggest a human or 
animal form and later, other stones or 
pieces of wood were deliberately carved 
into similar forms 

The fact that the cave men’s paintings of 
animals (pages 24 and 25) are several 
thousand years earlier than any surviving 
examples of decorative art does not 
necessarily mean that imitative art belongs 
to an earlier stage than pure ornamental 


art. The remains of the cave-men’s art 
may possibly represent the final stages 
of a civilization, the beginnings of which 
have not survived or have not yet been 
discovered, while the development from 
neolithic times onwards can be traced step 
by step However, the question of whether 
pattern precedes or follows the imitation 
of nature m art is far from being solved 
and It may well be that the two processes 
of development, from one to the other, 
alternate in the various stages ofcivilization 

When once the resemblance to a living 
creature has been achieved and recognized, 
we may say that the art of imitation has 
developed into representation The artist 
endeavours to make his image as lifelike as 
possible He feels the joy of creation The 
creature represented seems to be imbued 
with the spirit of life It is feared or wor- 
shipped and thus art is harnessed to magic 
or to religion 

A further stage is reached when the 
image is represented m action or when a 
number of figures and animals are com- 
bined to record an incident This leads to 
the growth of illustration The Victorian 
saying that every picture tells a story has 
been scoffed at by the purist, but it cannot 
be denied that illustration or what is now 
known as literary content, has always 
played an important pan m the representa- 
UcM.w?aJ!AtbaJt. 
It should do so, provided the story is told 
in artistic language, tn other words, that 
the subject is expressed in beautiful form 

EMOTION IN ART 
nus brings us to another important 
clement, the expression of emotion Accord- 
ing to some writers the desire for this 
expression is the very fount of all artistic 
creation Feelings may be communicated 
through poetry, music and dancing more 
directly, perhaps, than through the visual 
arts, but no one can fail to realize the 
emotional effect of a Gothic cathedral or 
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SOUTH AFRICAN BUSHMAN ART 

Primitive drawing often resembles thot of children; It is dominated by 
the concepts of language and bears little relation to actual of>f>earanees. 
The most striking characteristic of this drawing executed by a South 
African bushman is Its realism; a momentary action has teen treated wfih 
photofroph/c ver/s/m/Htode, and an extreme// complicated pose rendered 
with extraordinary ease and precision. In primitive art /t is usual for 
such features as the eyes and cars to be drown disproportionately large. 
Here the eye is only suggested and all detail Is subordinated to the general 
character of the form of the su6/ect dealt with. 

of aa Italian palace of the sixteenth art has lost meaning and purpose. When 
century. This effect is not prodticed by styles are mixed in a pretentious desire to 
architecture alone. It is equally true that show off, the result is bad, as may well be 
the slightest drawing by Rembrandt is seen in Victorian architecture. An early 
charged with emotion. motor car, built on the lines of a horse- 

In addition to all the motives for artbtic drawn carriage, now looks an odd compro- 
creation already cued, there is a more mise, although a streamlined car can be 
practical one — the need for constniclion. beautiful. It Is not unnatural that there 
Whatever man builds or makes can be should be a desire for beauty in every-day 
pleasing to the eye, provided it is adapted things and efforts axe now being made to 
to its function and in this sense “well give beauty of design to houses, furniture 
designed.” It loses this quality when over- (and even such articles of domestic use as 
laden mth unsuitable ornament. Bad taste saucepans). This beauty has already been 
co^ists in the failure to see what is appro- achieved in ’pbnes, ships and bridges. We 
priate. It is seldom found in primitive are living in an age of machinery, but it is 
obje^. It abounds in decadent periods, a tragic fact that the machines built by our 
that is to say, in periods of transition when engineers sometimes appear more beautiful, 
24 




because they are purely functional than the 
goods produced 

This century has witnessed the growth 
of what IS called abstract art which attempts 
to separate form from the imitation of 
nature Here no doubt we can see partly 
the effect of this machine age and partly 
an extreme reaction agamst the elaborate 
imitative detail and sentimentality of 
Victorian art By attempting to create 
simple forms of geometric beauty, some 
modem artists have suggested a possible 
improvement m the design of everyday 
objects of use At the same time they assert 
that the beauty of art has a separate exist 
ence in form and colour quite apart from 

NATURALISM IN STONE AGE DRAWING 

This bison from the cove of Ahomira in Spain wos drawn by Stone Age 
man obout 10 000 BC As far as naturalism goes It surpasses any’ 
thing created by our awn primitive peoples or even the best animal 
draughtsmen and shows a still higher level of accomplishment than the 
drawing by the Bushman reproduce on the opposite page It reveals the 
some oston/shing power In drowm| of copturing with the utmost sobriety 
and precision a momentary effect 



Its utility or Its value as a representation 
The field covered by the visual arts is so 
t^t and It can be approached from so 
many different angles that it is almost 
impossible to give a definition of a work 
of art beyond saying that it is a thing of 
beauty made by man as opposed to an 
object of natural beauty This immediately 
calls for the further question what is 
beauty’ Writers on aesthetics agree that 
absolute beauty exists as an ideal to be 
striven for, although no single achievement 
m actuality attains this absolute standard 
or can be regarded as a final test of other 
efforts to arrive at it 

Plato s theory of beauty truth and good 







ness was developed into the moral theoiy shown on his way to some shnne that he 
that beauty disposes man to right conduct would visit for the teaching is only of 
and true thinking This was elaborated whither and how to go the vision itself is 
Plotinus For the absolute good is the the work of him who hath willed to sec ’ 
cause and source of all beauty just as the In the eighteenth century, when artistic 
sun IS the source of all daylight, and U appreciation was conhned largely to the 
cannot therefore be spoken or written yet art of ancient Greece and Rome and to its 
we speak and write of it, m order to start revival in Italy during the Renaissance, 
and escort ourselves on the way and arouse it was possible to speak of the classi 
our minds to the vision as it were a pilgnm cal standard But since our acquaintance 
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wiih artistic achievement has been ex 
panded to include other styles, the old 
formula tio longer suffices to cover all that 
\'c feel to be worthy of our admiration 
Besides, taste is continually changing and 
there is no universal agreement as to what 
IS beautiful The modem critic, Roger Fry, 
wrote in his Rejections on British Patntmg 
' Each generation has to recreate the mean- 
ing of our Old Masters by cntical appre- 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

At the early age of wenty-five, 
Raphael wos comm/ssioned In 1508 
by Pope Julius II to decorate three 
huge rooms In the Vatican The 
School of Athens shown here, Is 
one of the companion frescoes in 
the Cemera della Segnotura to 
La Dispute, Parnassus and Justice 
Pater said of a more youthful work 
of Raphael, the Ansidel Madonna 
(National Gallery), that it gave him 
something of the pleasure one has 
in a proposition of Euclid The 
qualities implied in thot remark are 
still more evident in the School of 
Athens The architectural character 
of the composition is ot once 
apparent The science of perspective, 
so much studied by Reno/ssonce 
artists, 15 developed here to the 
fullest possible extent to represent 
on Interior which in scale and dignity 
IS in entire hormony with sixteenth- 
century architectural ideals The 
mognificent groups of philosophers 
with the two dominating figures of 
Plato and Aristotle are not the subject 
of the picture, they serve but to 
emphasize the remorhot/e effect of 
space created by the vanishing 
arches, the inword movement of 
which is further reinforced by the 
receding lines of the Inlaid foor, 
the steps and the two seated figures 


aation, it is only by that means that they 
are kept alive Indiscriminate worship 
would kiU them *’ 

Not only has every age its own taste, but 
different types of beauty appeal to different 
lemperaments The ei^teenth-ccntury 
philosopher, Hume, wrote “Beauty is no 
quality m things themselves, it merely exists 
m the mind, which contemplates them and 
each mind perceives a different beauty. 



IDEALS OF BEAUTY 

77)e head of the Egyptian Queen 
(top left) the bronze from Benin 
(opposite, bottom left), the Indian 
carving from Mathura (opposite, 
bottom Praxiteles Hermes, 

(bottom left), Leonardos Virgin of 
the Rocks (oppoj/te top right) end 
Cizennes head of his wife (opposite, 
lop left), are all the products of 
widely diverse civilizations and cu! 
tures but they have one quality In 
common none of them Is primarily 
concerned with the accidents of an 
Individual human face The heads 
of Nefertitl and Cizanne s wife are 
Indeed associated with actual per- 
sons but In both cases the features 
are so formalized and there Is so 
slight on Interest In the character of 
the sitter that they cannot be called 
portraits In the ordinary sense of the 
word To our eyes one head may 
seem more beoutl^uf than another 
the Greek Ideal as shown In the 
heed of Hermes and followed to some 
extent by Leonardo has been gener 
ally admired In Europe whereas 
Mme Cdzonne and the African girl 
may not be sympathetic to everyone 
Each head represents on Idealized 
conception of beauty which must vary 
with different artists and peoples 
There can therefore be no standard 
of physico/ beauty and If there were 
It would be useless as the criterion 
of a work of art The value of all 
these works resides in qualities of 
form and senslbll ty which have no 
connexion with the type of beauty 
faroured by the artist and It Is upon 
these that Judgment must be based 



FORMAL DESIGN »N ART 


The Rout of San Romano, by Paolo Uccello, showing a cavalry victory 
of the Florentines over the Sieneje In 1432, and Sunday at the Crande Jotte 
painted by Georges Seurat In 1884, hove much In common, though they 
belong to different countries and epochs. Both Uccello and Seurat were 
men of scient/fc /nteHect; Uccello waj devoted to the study of perspective, 
Seurat to the science of refated cofours. The/r pictures arc attempts to 
solve the prohiems tvhich interested them, and demand In each case that 
naturai fact should be organized Into a system of forms. Thus the horses 
In the bottle scene and the French bourgeois ore conventionalized. 



One pcRon may e\-cn pcrccj\-e defomHty 
\vhcrc another is sensible of bcautj, and 
cNcr> ought to acquiesce m hw 

o«n sentiments \Mthout pretending to 
regulate those of others ” 

1 lie idea of bcaut> in \s orks of art t ancs 
as much from land to land and from age 
to age as the idea of beauty in the human 
form Although Europeans generally hasie 
been brought up to admire the Greek 
idealization of the healthy, athletic human 
figure, there have been periods when a 
more slender or a fuller form vvas the 
criterion Bearing in mind the vunations 
in European taste, we must admit that other 
races may admire quite dilTercni propor- 
tions and that these peculiarities may be 
emphasized and even exaggerated bj their 
artists To the unaccustomed European e>c 
such forms may appear incorrect, distorted 
and even ugly, but we arc not justified for 
that reason m claiming that ours is the 
only standard of beauty 

To assist in a more detailed study of art, 
the reader will find it advantageous to bear 
In mind four principal aspects and avenues 
of approach, listed below 

1 Art and Hisior) Art may be enjoyed 
for Its value in explaining history, in lUus 
trating the customs, fashions and types of 
different countries and epochs 

2 Art and the Exercise oj Taste Works 
of art can be appreciated without any 
knowledge of their history, place of origin 
or date The approach in this case is 
directed solely to the appreciation of beauty 
and artistic quality On the other hand a 
person may have a good knowledge of his- 
tory Without having developed taste or the 
power of dilfeTemialing the good from the 
bad The latter is important, but a thorough 
understanding of art should be based on 


a combination of knowledge and of taste. 

j Art amt Technique. The technical pro- 
cesses of art arc many and some arc com- 
plex. An understanding of technique is 
primarily of value to the practising crafts- 
man Nevertheless, some knowledge of the 
medium used by the artist is a help to the 
appreciation of his work (see Chapters 
XI, Xn and XlII) 

4 Art and Philosophy The branch of 
study called Aesthetics — the theory of the 
perception of the beautiful— belongs more 
to philosophy than to the study of art 
Yet some acquaintance with it will enhance 
our understanding and enjoyment of art 
However, the student of art will note that 
every writer on aesthetics, besides pro- 
pounding a general theory, makes use of 
examples, and here his arguments vco' 
often break down 

The principal aesthetic theories may be 
summed up as follows Many philosophers 
have held the view that an is the expression 
of personal emotion, others that the 
function of an is to imitate, idealize or 
interpret nature Matthew Arnold once 
described it as "Nature seen through a 
temperament * Tolstoy's theory vvas that 
art IS a means of communication, a universal 
language, which should be understood by 
all and used for ethical purposes It had 
some similarity to the teaching of Ruskin 
and Moms, who claimed that it is the 
business of art to further social improve- 
ment 

That a work of art is primarily the result 
of man's creative instinct, and a search for 
arnm^ment, selection, order and equili 
bnum IS generally admitted Such equili- 
brium or harmony invariably produces 
pleasure, whether it is found in nature or 
in a work of art 


Test Yourself 
1 Are there standards of beauty? 

2. How far is art concerned with the imitation of nature? 

3 What IS the diflerence betiveen a child s drawing and the work of a 
South African Bushman'' 

4 What points in common have Uccello’s Rout of San Romano and 
Seurat’s Sunday at the Grande Jatte? 

5. Give a brief analysis of Raphael’s School of Athens 

Answers Hill be found at the end of the book 
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DECORATIVE AND PLASTIC ART 

TTie winged attendant of this mosstre Assyrian Bull moves like a robot 
and Is treated decoratirely. the head facing the spectawr, the body In 
profile. The human-^headed bull Is almost free-standing and Is shown 
with five tegs because It Is designed to be viewed from either the side 
er the frcnt, 0 characteristic feature of Assyrian sculpture. 

n 



CHAPTER 11 


ART AS A RECORD 
OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


W ORKS of art were created many 
thousands of years before the tnven- 
tion of wriung and they arc our chief 
source of information concerning pre- 
historic and ancient man Cave paintings 
of the earlier Stone Age, and pottery of the 
later Stone Age, have already been referred 
to Monuments of much more recent date, 
produced by people who have left no 
written records or whose wnimg has not 
>et been interpreted belong to the same 
category Thus pre-Columbian art m 
America, the art of the African Negroes, 
and of various other pnmitive peoples arc 
of value in the study of race and history 
It 1 $ only m recent years that they have been 
considered also as works of art 

MCTHODS OF APPROACH 
When we come to the period of written 
records, it will be found that (he menu 
mems of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia 
India, China, Greece and Rome are at 
least as important as any literature that has 
been handed down to us concerning these 
countries The historian must sift the 
material brought to light by the archaeol 
ogist according to his own requirements 
Those of the student of art are quite 
different 

For the purpose of history every scrap 
of information which can throw any light 
on the life of the people, their government, 
religion, social and economic systems, has 
to be examined and the result is that our 
museums are filled with objects of great 
interest, though not all of them are neces- 
sarily fine works of art Taste and expert 
ence are needed to select the salient artistic 
products of each civilization Art historians 
have hitherto been too often inclined to 
base their studies on the whole of the 
material provided by archaeological research 
instead of making a judicious selection of 
the most beautiful things Nevertheless, 


the very fact of enjoying a masterpiece 
arouses interest m the circumstances in 
which it was produced, so that the historical 
approach and the artistic approach arc 
bound to be closely related, although they 
remain distinct in their nature 

ART AND GEOGRAPHY 
In looking at (he art of ancient Egypt 
one IS tempted to think only of its histoncal 
and religious associations, such as the 
echoes of Egyptian history found m the 
Old Tcstamcni or the Egyptian beliefs 
concerning the need of embalming the 
body or making an image of it, m order 
that the soul might preserve its immortality 
It IS also possible to see Egyptian art in 
terms of geography This great artistic 
development can seen m relation to 
the geology of the Nile Valley, surrounded 
by desert and fertilized by periodic floods 
The simple geometric forms of the pyra- 
mids, sphinxes and temples fit admirably 
into the landscape of the desert and superb 
use was made by the Egyptian architects 
and sculptors of the various hard and soft 
stones found in the region (page 36) 

Over and above these considerations is 
the purely ®sthetic realization of the per- 
fect fitness of Egyptian monuments for 
their purpose 

EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 
For centuries the Egyptians lived m 
happy isolation from the rest of the world, 
attaining a high degree of civilization under 
the rule of the Pharaohs, whose power was 
looked upon as divine and absolute, and 
whose resources in wealth and man 
power were almost unlimited There is a 
finality m Egyptian forms which could 
hardly have arisen in any other circum 
stances and little change in this tradi 
tional style took place during a period 
lasting some three thousand years 


T\— II 
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The prthtstonc and archaic sculpture of 
Egjpi IS most naturalistic Figures sik-ere 
usually car\ed in ^^ood and cowred VMih 
plaster which was originally painted, the 
eyes being often mlaid with crystal The 
later stone images of the Pharaohs were 
less realistic They were often designed to 
impress and oserawe The figures were 
represented seated or standing in an 
imprcssne and motionless attitude Some- 
times they were carsed on a colossal scale 


m order to attain their most atw-mspinns 
effect 

Diseo\-enes at Tel-el Amania hare re- 
sealed a brilliant rer nal ofmorc natuahsne 
wofV It coincides wnh the unconrerl 
reign of ILhnaten. the portrait of « 
queen Nefertiii (page 2S), is one o: 
best known of Egyptian sailptures. 
penod, howeser, was of bncf duration 
after Ikhnaten there was a return tc 
formal style with a re-cstablahmcnt o 



METHOD OF CONTINUOUS REPRESENTATION 

Trajan set tip this coJiimn in hss Forvm, in A.D 113 to celebrate the success 
cf the Roman camfKigns against the Dacians, which are the subjects of 
the reliefs orronjed successiyefy in spfrol strips round the mentment. 
Only the base of the column has been reproduced for, despite the vigour 
cf the style, the figures are so crowded and on so small a scale that after 
the first few spirals they become difficult to see from ground level, failing 
m t^ir effect ond so do not satisfy the demands cf pictorial unity 
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FORM AND CONVENTION 

The great statue of 6tack dforite now m the Louvre hears the name of 
Cudea Prince of Sirpoula (LogasA) end Is one of the chief monuments of 
Chaldean art Features such as the eyebrows ore stylized but the sturdy 
muscular f gure Is full of personoKty and shows a real sense of form 



relt-f with neidly mamtamcd con\cnttons Roman pcnod Charming and ecgani 
ofst>Ic The figure IS alwavs in profile but worksuereproducedbviheSaitesculptor^ 
the ejus and shoulders are drauTJ full face the slender eloneated figures showing all 
The law of froniality is slnctlv obser>‘cd — the Egv-ptian sense of linear beauty 
that IS to sa> the figure is perfecll> erect Eg>-pl was long considered the cradle of 
with no mo\emeni from side to side and aviliaation the first country to produce a 
both feet are planted firmly on the ground, great tradition m art But diseo%encs m 
In larcc reliefs figures are superimposed m Mesopotamia go to prote that anlizauoa 
tiers to suitgesi distance but are generally began there quite as early as in 
on the same scale objects showing great skill in the use of 

It IS difiiaiU to draw the line between gold iiory and other nch matenals hare 
Egyptian painting and sculpture The been brought to I cht m Ur the ancient 
rel efs designed for tntenor decoration, capital of the Sumerian Kinedom m South 
were often co>ered with fine plaster and Babylonia 

coloured whle the paintings consist of Mesopotamia an alluml plain f-rtiliKd 
little more than sharp outlines and flat bs the Rwers Tigns and Euphrates has no 
colours using the same conreniions as the wood or stone Buildincs were mosUv of 
rel efs. In both we can enjoy delichtful sun-dned bnck sometimes covered with 
pattern and rhvthmic movement Although glaaed liles or with metal omamentatiotu 
there IS no great depth of expression Stone for sculpture had to be imported, 

we can find tn them a vast amount of m except in the upper valley of the Tiens 

formation about the life and customs of the {Assyria) which could produce supplies of 
ancient Egyptians. limestone and alabaster 

The Sane pcnod of the seventh century A number of heads and fieures of Pnnee 

B c was a brief renaissance in the course of Cudea of Chaldea (c 24<0 B.C.) found at 

the long decline of E«7ptian art whi<.h Tello and now in tbe Louvre arecarvedof 
reached its end and its lowest level in the imported d onte rock (page 35) Tbev are 

RECORD OF ASSYRIAN PASTIME 

Like the re/ie/s on Trajan s column the hunting scenes from Ashurfranipnrs 
pofoce Nineveh of which this /$ one ore illustrations Their ralue I es 
in the fort rhot they ore vivid records of one of the chief portimes of the 
Assyrians The poses of both 1 ons and horses shew close observauon of 
nature and o subsequent true to-l fe interpretation of it 




ART AND RELIGION 

The Impvhe behind this Judgment scene from the papyrus Book of the Dead 
found in the tomb of AnI an Egyptian official who lived about MOO B C , 
is a purely religious cf»e Ani leotf by Anubis sees his soul weighed 
against a feather and Is finally presented to Osiris Above sit the gods 
whose help Am invokes In the prayer Inscribed in the background that 
he may enter the Abode of the Blessed 


squat th ck set massive and very real stic 
On the other hand a bronze fgure of a 
queen (c 1300 bc) to be seen in the 
louvre IS almost cylindrical and h ghiy 
stylized. Other Babylonian works are 
almost all rcl cfs such as the stele of Naram 
S n (c 2600 0 c Louvre) 

Ass)nan an reaches its highest point in 
the eighth and seventh centuries b c The 
works are all secular made for the glori 
ficaiion of rulers without the religious 
s gnificance of Egyptian sculpture Reliefs 
from the palaces of N nevch ntw in the 
British Museum represent fighting and 
hunting scenes royal processions and the 
bu Id ng of palaces (page 38) The style 
is heavy and conventional but nevcTthel«s 
expressive and decorative The wounded 


lioness from the hunting scene of Ashur 
banipal is a masterpiece of dramatic 
expression These rclefs were probably 
ongnally coloured The doors of the 
palaces were flanked by winged lions or 
monsters with human heads and the bodies 
of bulls and these are carved in relief so 
that they can bc seen from the front and 
s d« with two legs in the frontal view and 
four in the side view making altogether five 
The Persian palaces at Susa were 
decorated with processions of figures and 
antmah in glazed bnck Persian sculpture 
IS somewhat more del cate colourful and 
sensitive than the earlier Assyrian style 
and had a wide influence over the Near 
East stretching across from India to the 
Mediterranean 


Test Yourself 

1 Describe some of the ch ef characteristics of Assyrian art 

2 Can the conventional style of much Egyptian art be attributed tn 
your opinion to an inabil ty to represent nature 

3 Account for the vast scale of much Egyptian architecture and 
sculpture 

/Answers md be found at the end of t! c book 
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JN CREtK SCULPTURt 

The Victory cf Samoihrace (306 6 C) tt Informed with an Inieme ftehng 
for fhjfthw movement end the nhe ef thadowt which ft new in Creek 
ert one forethedowz the tara^ seulpture of the terenieenih centurf 
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CHAPTER m 


THE CLASSICAL IDEAL IN GREEK 
AND ROMAN ART 


T he ^^o^d classical mean ng first cias or 
ol hith excellence is usually applied 
indiscriminately to all antiquity This 
dates from the time when the study of 
Greek and Roman writers the classes 
was considered superior in educational 
value to the knowledge ot any o her 
litcnture 

When It IS applied to art the term 
often covers not only Greek and Roman 
work but any subsequent style based on a 
study of antiquity Thus the Renaissance 
in Italy implied a rebirth or rediscovery 
of both the learning and the art of the 
ancients The French architects and 
painters of the seventeenth century reveal 
a later stage of this influence The neo 
classical revival of the late eighteenth 
century m France and Germany coincided 
with excavations and discoveries at Pompeii 
and \tas alTected by them Strictly speak 
■ng the word class c should be applied only 
to the finest Greek work of the fifth century 
BC After that the an of Greece continued 
to inspire neighbouring countries The 
later phases might be described as post 
classic Hellenistic (ot ihc type produced in 
Alexandria) or Greco Roman 

EVIDENCE IN LITERATURE 
In the previous chapter it was noted that 
artistic monuments could provide the 
basis of historical study when no other 
records acre available With regard to 
ancient Greece the process was reversed 
Trad tions handed down through litcra 
ture led archsologists to search definite 
sues and as a result the walls of ancient 
Troy the so-called Treasury of Atreus at 
Myecna; and the Palace of Knossos at 
Crete W'cre discovered 
The Cretans who prospered through 
growing maritime trade m the Mediter 
rancan must have attained a high degree of 
tcfncmenl m their I fc to judge from the 


architectural remains and the decorative 
objects that have been d scovered Vases 
superbly painted with plant forms and sea 
creatures ivory statuettes and frescoes 
provide evidence ot Minoan culture 
between 3000 and 1500 B c 
The figures represented in the Cretan 
vvall paintings are slim waisted elaborately 
made up and adorned w th jewels A form 
ol bull fighting appears to have been the 
national sport Fragments of frescoes 
depcting bulls and female athletes are 
painted m flat bright colours with vigorous 



The Octopus emphasizes the volume 
of the Cretan vose whilst retaining 
the reolity of noture 
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REALtSfl IN GREEK SCULPTURE 

T/je D/scobo/us on t/ie opposite page is an idealized figure The boxer, 
a Hellenistic bronze in the Terme Museum Rome forms a contrast to th/s 
generoMzed type His swoHen face mturoJistic pose and the reoflst/c 
detail In the thongs binding his hands moke him an actual character 




DECORATION ADAPTED TO SHAPE 

The scene of a lion hunt decanting 
this Cretan dagger blade Is odmir^ 
ably adapted to the tapering shape 


outlines and bear some resemblance to the 
wall pamtiflgs of Egypt (page 45) 

A later offshoot of this anlization 
developed on the mainland of Greece and 
IS protabl> contemporary wth the Trojan 
War Richly embossed gold cups and finely 
wrought daggers, such as that shown on the 
left, haxa been disc»\cred at MiTeox, 
although no monumental sculpture ap- 
pears to have been produced either there 
ormCrcte Anumberofexiremelysimpli- 
fied images m stone and clav have been 
found in islands of the ^gean and have 
been much adnured by some modem sculp- 
tors for their simplicity of form. 

GREEk ART 

These early civilizations were swept 
away by the Dorian Greeks who drove out 
the Achsans. When Greek art proper 
began to develop it had a very different 
character from the hitherto vivid but suU 
conventional art of the Mediterranean 
Repose and simphaty in architecture, 
peifect mastery m the rendenng of the 
human form in sculpture and ettra 
ordmary beauty of line in vase painting are 
some of the pnncipaJ features of Greek 
art at its best 

The Greeks were satisfied with a tradi 
tional form of architecture which was 

based on earlier wooden construction and 
mstead of inventing new styles tbev con- 
centrated on the refinement of proportion 
and detail, until they arrived at such 
perfection that their buildincs have been 
looked upon as models ever since 

It may be questioned whether Greek 
ornament is a legiumate adjunct to a 
modem building m ferroconcrete but in 
the past, whenever the Greek style has been 
revived, u has exercised a healthy influecca 
against extravagance in design 

Greek art of the sixth century b c. pro- 
duced chiefly images of gods, votive 
olfetings and reliefs for the decoration of 
buildings. The standing or sealed fieurcs, 
based probably on Egyptian models, 
retained the conventional symmetry and 
rigidity till the early fifih century BC. 
They are naked male figures with the left 
leg advaiKing. or draped female figures. 
TTic sillily curved and set expression of 


decoration and movement 

Decorative and dronictic ^uoliOes ore combintd in this wall painting of 
bull grappling, a popular sport of the Cretans The sense of Instantaneous 
movement Is achieved by the elongation of the forms which at the same 
time gives o decorative effect heightened hy the S curves in the horns 
and tail of the animal and in the figure of the vaulting youths 


the lips so commonly found his come to 
be known as the archaic smile The scuIjk 
tors rcseal the dignity of the human figure 
Gradually, their rendering of anatomical 
details became more realistic and the 
statues therefore more life like 

CORRECT PROPORTIONS 
About 460 B c the sculptor PolykJeitos 
marks the definite departure from rigid, 
archaic tradition He gave the appearance 
of natural movement to his Doryphoros, 
■with the weight thrown on one leg the 
other flexed the body curved the shoulders 
sloped and the head turned The propor- 
tions may still seem heavy in the surviving 
copies but this statue of an ideal athletic 
type became known as the Canon because 
It embodied the correct proportions of the 
human form The cult of athletics and 
their familiarity with the human form m 
the various postures of athletic sports 
enabled the Greek sculptors to attain a 
remarkable perfection m their single figure 
sculptures At the same lime however, 
temples were being adorned with groups 


m the pediments and reliefs in the spaces 
(metope and frieac) above the beam or 
architrave which rested on the columns 

The principal works of the Greek sculp- 
tors. whose names arc recorded, have 
penshed They were the ivory and gold 
images of gods in the temples Of their 
bronze figures only a few survive Pheidias, 
the most famous of the Greek sculptors, 
a contemporary of Polykieitos, was in 
charge of the decoration of the Parthenon 
at Athens (c 447-33 b c ) Among the 
works traditionally attributed to him were 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia and that 
of Athena in the Parthenon The beauty 
of the Parthenon frieze can be appreciated 
at the British Museum, though it is not 
certain whether Pheidias did any of the 
work on these surviving sculptures himself 
or not They have long been considered as 
a highwater mark of Greek art 

REPRESENTATION OF MOVEMENT 

I^obably all the sculptures were origin- 
ally painted not naturahstically, but 
conventionally to harmonize with the 
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FOUSSIN AND 

CUSSICAL ART 
Poussin mode a copy of one 
of the few surviving Creek 
paintings the Aldobrandinl 
Wedding, and comparison 
of his Bacchanalian Dance 
{National Gallery) with the 
fresco from Pompeii re- 
produced left shows how 
much he derived from the 
ancients Both pictures ore 
characterized by figures 
turning outward away from 
the centre of design Poussin 
balances the composition by 
the mdvement of the dance 
and the Introduction of 
the two Infant bacchanals 
(befow left) the classical 
pointer attempts less sue 
cessfully to do so by the 
inward bending figure and 
the ores of the draperies 



human figure in pottery decoration 

Probobly no olher people hove used the human figure so frequentiy or so 
skilfully os did (he Greeks TTie vigour and animation of the group on 
this black figured vase o^ about 6M B C are enhanced by the clever 
distortion of the forms to suit the shape of the pot The decorative element 
is maintained by precision and economy of line and by the schematic 


treatment of details such as 

arch lecture Certain traces of colour ha\e 
survived on some of the earlier figures 
A the foot of the Acropolis in Athens 
A few ivashes of colour on parts of the 
figures would no doubt have cidianced 
their effect against the buildings taking 
>nto consideration the strong sunlight and 
the beautifbl quality of the marble 
During the fifth century n c the Greek 
sculptors attained full mastery m the 
t^presentaiion of movement but it was 
^vays combined with reserve and balance 
fourth-century sculptor Praxiteles 
•tiadc the figure of his Hermes at Olvmpia 
*>iore human softer subtler in modelling — 
the classic dignitv and aloofness had 
^gun to wane More dramatic expression 


the eyes 

appeared from the third century b c 
onward Tena-cotta statuettes which were 
found at Tanagra have an intimate and 
domestic character 

Hellenistic is the term applied to Greek 
art or to art produced under Greek 
influence in Alexandria and Asia Minor 
The centre of activity shifted from Greece 
to the cities of Pergamon Antioch 
Alexandria and to Rhodes Violence of 
movement and expression characterize the 
altar ol Pergamon lately removed from 
Berlin to Russ a and the Laocoon of the 
secondeentury now in the Vatican Anew 
taste for everyday subjects corresponds to 
the favourite poet c form of the period the 
pastoral idyll Great technical dextemv 






T/ie draw ng of a bather (above) wh ch P casso made in 1923 is astonishingly 
I ke t/ie drawing {opposite) of a Creek youth from a vase of the ffth century 
B C The Greek drawing from the Nat onal Museum Athens was not 
photographed until 1934 It is unikely that Picasso ever saw it Though 
Picasso s athlete sits alert and the pose of the Creek youth Is one of languor 
the methods of drawing and the treatment of detail are similar * 
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EARLY GREEK ART 

This figure found on the Acropolis 
dates from fhe sixth century 8 C 
There Is a formal symmetry m the 
pose but the decorative treotment 
gtves Jt an air of sophistication 


cnabtcd sculptors to express effects of 
landscape in low relief, flying draperies as 
in Ihe Victory of Samothracc (page 40) 
and complicated groups such as the Kile 
god with all his tribuiancs personified by 
portrayal as children 

MiGirr OF Tiin romans 
R oman an is based on Greek art 
ihrougl) direct imitation and indirectly 
through Druscan art. which was similar m 
style to Creek sculpture in the fourth 
century n c,, though possessing less grace 
In architecture the Romans were mnosa 
tors and showed their practical abilities 
For instance they developed the arch and 
vault which had been used by the Drus 
cans but not by the Creeks To serve the 
need of their vast empire and their luxury 
loving populations they constructed great 
public works such as bndges aqueducts 
baths and places of cnicrtammcnt The 
might of the Roman Umpire is admirably 
expressed in the iriumphni arches the halls 
of justice and m the huge amphitheatre 
knmvn as the Colosseum in Rome 

EASTERN INFLUENCE 
In their sculpture the Romans showed 
great mastery in portraiture in the repre* 
scmation of an mals and m narrative 
re'iefs such as the illustration of the 
Dacian campaign on Trajan s column 
(pagc34> Towards the end of the empire 
eastern influence was stronj. and is seen in 
the art of Dyzantium Realism ga\e way 
to symbolical design and afler the fiflh 
century AD monumental sculpture almost 
ceased to be produced m Europe till the 
revival in the Middle Ages known as the 
Romanesque period The principal causes 
of the decline tvere the Christian reaction 
against pagan sm and its assoc anon of 
sculpture with the pagan vices the dearth 
of patronage and o( technical skill follow 
ing the barbarian invasions and the con 
centration of ornament with n Ihe Chr stian 
churches where paint ngs and mosaics 
were more appropriate than sculpture 
It IS less easy to follow the development 
of dassical pa nt ng Although Greek 
wntcra have extolled the names of many 
famous painters such as Apelles Polyg 


SO 



SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY 


T/ie Erechtheum whic/i was completed in 408 6 C lies to the north of the 
Parthenon and Is flanked by a portico where Instead of columns the architect 
has Introduced six grave and massive female figures one of which is now in 
t/ie British Museum having been replaced by a terra cotto copy 


notus and Zeuxis none of their works has 
survived and we can judge of iheir skill 
only as n is reflected in the exquisite 
paintings on vases and m the later copies 
and tmitations of Greek masterpieces 
found in Rome and Pompeii In these wall 
paintings landscapes and figure comrosi 


tions are treated with so much feeling for 
space and grouping that they look astonish 
inglymodem The masterpieces of classical 
architecture painting and sculpture have 
been an inspiration to classically minded 
artists from the time of the Renaissance 
to the present day 


Test Yourself 

1 What arc the most striking qualities of Cretan art? 

2 What IS the archaic smile 

3 Compare Hellenic and Hellenistic art 

4 Give some account of Greek painting and relate it to later develop- 
ments m European art 

5 What was the ch ef contribution of the Romans to an "> 

AnsHirs will be found at the endoj the book 

SI 




GOTHIC SPIRIT IN ARCHITECTURE 


^is remarkable photograph of the Choir of Canterbury, taken so that the 
distant Chapel of the Holy Trinity a seen like a heavenly vision, brings 
out the character of an intensely religious age of which the Gothic 
cathedral was the highest tangible expression. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ART AND 


D uring the first millennium of our era, 
Christianiii gradually spread through- 
out a large part of the former Roman 
Empire and was e\-cntua!ly embraced by 
most of the Karbanans of Northern 
Europe. The period of their migrations. 
knoviTi as the Dark Ages, produced \ery 
few artistic monuments on a grand scale in 
the West, and we arc left to judge of us 
achievements from such examples of 
artistic craftsmanships as illuminated manu- 
scripts, metal work and tsory carvings 
In the Bj’zantmc Empire, however, art 
wnimucd to flourish Magnificent churches 
vwre built at Constantinople and some of 
the noblest examples of ByTantine art have 
own preserved in Ravenna These deserve 
to rank among the highest peaks m the 
''•hole history of art. 

BYZANTINE DECORATION 
In the fifth century a, o Ravenna was 
® ||ounshing seaport and the seat, first 
ofThcodone, King of the Goths, and later 
^dusiiman, Emperor of Constantinople 
The Church of San Vitale exemplifies 
something of the splendour of Justinian's 
court The Emperor himself IS represented, 
'"ih the Bishop Maximian and a group of 
courtiers and warriors, m a magnificent 
mosaic on one side of the chancel On the 
other side stands the Empress Theodora, 
Tichly bejewelled, carrying the gifts she is 
offering to the church The mosaic con 
sists of small pieces of coloured glass, gold 
leaf Under glass, and shell embedded, In 
cement, they glitter as the light catches 
them from different angles, especially 
"here the mosaic decoration covers the 
curved surfaces of vaults and domes. It ts 
the richest and most splendid, as well as 
the most permanent, form of wall decora- 
tion ever invented by man (page 56) 

In another church at Ravenna the whole 
mive IS adorned wath long processions of 
''hitc-robcd saints and virgin martyrs 
approaching the altar, and m the dome of 


RELIGION 


the baptistery the twelve apostles surround 
St. John, who is baptizing Chnsi amid a 
wealth of foliage and symbolic ornaments 

ISLAMIC ORNAMENT 
During the seventh century, Islam arose 
as a rival to Christianity and spread 
throughout the Near East and into Spam 
The Arabs had no artistic tradition of their 
own, but as their religion forbade the 
representation of any living creature, they 
eventually developed extraordinary per- 
fection m abstract ornament and pattern, 
which may be seen in their plastenvork, 
carvings, illuminations, pottery and textiles 
From time to time, Nfohammedan infiu- 
ence appears m Christian art, in spite of 
the fact that there was for long a stale of 
war between Christianity and Islam 
The great architectural activity of the 
Middle Ages is generally dated ft‘om the 
year 1000. when the end of the world had 
been expected It may have been partly 
inspired by the feeling of gratitude for 
continued existence, but other reasons 
contributed to make the succeeding cen- 
turies artistically great 

INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE 
The influence of the Church was univers- 
ally distributed Pilgrimages to such distant 
places as Rome, Compostclla and Jerusalem 
created a religious internationalism, which 
counteracted to some extent the tendency 
of feudalism to split up society into local, 
mutually hostile units This international 
influence inevitably spread the arts which 
the Church fostered 

The traditions of learning and the prac- 
tice of the arts survived during the Dark 
Ages only m the monasteries where, under 
the Benedictine rule, a certain amount of 
time was always allotted to the work of the 
hands, and the transcription of books was 
enrouraged 

The cult of relics brought large numbers 
of ptlgnms and rich g>fts to many monastic 



CLASSICAL INFLUENCES IN BYZANTINE ART 

The blending of Asiatic and Greek tradniom is the essence of 
Byzantine art Classical elements are apparent in this ivory 
relief from the Victoria and Albert Museum, in the folds of the 
dropenes and the treatment of the hair. The facial expression, 
though stereotyped, is natural and sympathetic. 



ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 

The painter of the Virgin and Child from The Arundel Psalter 
emphasizes the spiritual character of his subject by an archl 
tectural setting and echoes the vertical lines and pointed arches 
of the cathedral to offset the charmingly natural gesture of the 
Child clutching his mothers veil 
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ABSTRACT TENDENCIES IN BYZANTINE ART 

The rich, jcwcl-llke mosaic of the Empress Theodora and her court from 
Son Vitale, Ravenna, ts Intended to awe and Impress the spectator. The 
artist Is not occempt/nj to represent nature. The figures ore stiff, fat and 
on one plane, and the empress mth her toll stature and her hale has the 
appearance of being more divine than mortal 


churches The desire to enlarge and adorn 
them was a natural consequence Since no 
help could be looked for outside, the 
monks themselves had to be skilled in all 
the arts A technical account written by 
the monk Thcophilus, Diversarium artium 
scliedula, indicates not only how many 
branches of art were earned on in a typical 
Benedictine monastery, but also that the 
monks had first to prepare all the matenals, 
construct kilns and workshops and make 
tools In fact, the monastic craBsman was 
completely self reliant 
Since the aim of the Church in general 
and of the monasteries in particular was 
to concentrate on spiniual values rather 
than on the practical business of life, the 
aim of Its art was not primarily to copy 
nature The minimum of actual fact was 
sufficient to convey a set of doctnnal truths 
Figures were used symbolically expressive- 
ness was sought, rather than the accurate 


observation of form and detail This avoid 
ance of detailed naturalism Jed to the 
development of a magnihcent unity of style. 

ROMAN TRADITION 
The word Romanesque shows the linger- 
ing power of Rome It may be defined as 
the Roman tradition animated by a new 
spirit — and is applied to European art of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries The 
birth of monumental sculpture is one of 
the most brilliant manifestations of the 
Ronuinesque period, which also saw the 
perfection of many typically medieval 
technical processes, such as champlcve 
enamel and stained glass In all Its aspects, 
Romanesque art leads on inevitably to 
Gothic, but just because it is the beginning 
rather than the end of an artistic move- 
ment. Its stimulus IS sometimes unsurpassed 
even by the finest work of mature Gothic 
The material used in medieval sculpture is 


Giottos fresco of st francis 

G/ottos fresco at Assisi of St Froncjs porting with his possessions Is 
inspired by as lofty an Idealism as the mosaic on the opposite page but It 
Is based upon personal observation instead of the traditions of ancient art 
A comparison of the group on the right with the attendants In the mosaic 
reveals that each fgure In the fresco is a study from life 
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building stone Cvery figure is an integral 
part of the building it decorates and loses 
much of Its significance when torn from 
Its environment Hence the disadvantage 
of studying medieval sculpture in museums 
and the reason for its comparative neglect 
in favour of classical and Rcn'iissancc 
examples Though in Prance such sculp* 
lure as that of Amiens and Chartres has 
received us due praise m Britain there arc 




INVENTION IN ORNAMENT 

This colourful Virgin and Child 
from the eighth century Book of 
Kells Is as richly ornamented as the 
Moorish architecture which h repro 
duced on the facing page 

still many splendid examples of medieval 
work which are virtually unknown 

Med eval sculpture is the result of a 
happy combination of two principal 
factors the technical equipment of the 
carver who knew how to combine represen 
tation with a severe style of execution 
and the wealth of religious subjects and 


saintly legends which the Church offered to 
his CTcativc skill The mason first orna* 
mented his blocks of stone with zigzags 
billets and other simple devices He 
imitated the wood carver in his interlaced 
patterns with dragons and monsters of 
Viking and Oricnial inspiration copied 
pieces of classical ornament when he came 
across them and finally, his hand and eye 
trained in these exercises he attempted to 
rival the painter, the ivory carver and the 
metal worker in illustrating the Christian 
faith 

RCLIGIOUS DCVOTION 

The great tvvelflh-ccntury abbeys of 
France and Spam contain some of the 
most interesting groups of sculpture. The 

Vision of Christ in Mijesty is usually 
carved over the entrance door side doors 
arc devoted to the Virgin or the pairon 
saint of the church and inside every 
capital tells a story from the Old or New 
Testament or from the lift of a saint At 
Poitiers and Angoukme the sculpture is 
not confined to the porch buL spreads 
over almost the whole of the west front 

The grandest achievements of medieval 
art are the th neenth-century cathedrals 
built by the united efforts of the community 
and expressing all the aspirations of that 
age of faith Chartres Cathedraf may be 
taken as the most perfect and typical 
example Its three porches illustrate the 
full development of French sculpture from 
Romanesque to Gothic The interior 
with Its effect of vasincss and mystery 
stimulates the mood of religious devotion 
Immense height has been attained great 
windows are filled with magnificent stained 
glass Music and splendid vestments 
added originally to the impressive effect of 
the building 

GOTHIC ART 

The word Gothic was a term of derision 
applied to medieval art during the Renais- 
sance when any departure from the 
classical standards was looked upon as a 
sign of barbarism It is now more specific 
ally applied to the art of the thirteenth 
fourteenth centuries ong nally known as 
the French style which has certain very 



^I^NAMENT in ARAB ART 

The representat on of the human fgure was prohibited In Moorish art 
This I m tatlon resulted In unusually inventtve treatment of plant forms and 
geometric mot fs An original feature of the rich ornamentation of the 
Court of Lfons m the Alhambra Granada Is the stalactite vault 





PICTORIAL QUAHTIES DETERMINED BY ARCHITECTURAL NEEDS 

The stained-glass picture from Canterbury Cathedral of the Three Kings 
following the Star, is composed of small pieces of gloss Joined by strips 
of lead It Is a linear design on one plane with no suggestion of background, 
for Its purpose Is to decorate the cochedrof and erery detail Is subordinated 
to the colour harmony resulting' when light penetrates the window 

definite characteristics In architecture of deep shadow The recessed portals of 
these consist m the use of pointed arch. Gothic cathedrals stress this contrast of 
flying buttresses, rib and panel vaulting, light and shade still more 
large svindows and sfender, clustered 

shafts, m sculpture a corresponding SPIRITUAL EXPRESSION 

emphasis on vertical lines, with a conse- The artist endeavours to give emotional 
quent lengthening of the figure, more expression to the figures through draperies, 
naturalistic representation than m the and more attention is paid to this than to 
Romanesque period, a greater individuality the figure itself The nude scarcely exists in 
m figures, foliage and birds and animals m Gothic sculpture Emphasis is laid on 
ornament Figures now begin to detach spintuai expression rather than on physical 
themselves from the building and are form, though there is considerably more 
placed on pedestals and under Canopies observation of nature than in the Roman- 
so that they stand out against a background esque period The west front of Chartres is 
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a typical example of the character and 
disposition of sculpture on a Gothic 
building (page 61 ) 

In the fourtecnih century the style 
becomes more mannered, the religious 
enthusiasm of the Middle Ages begins to 
\s-ane The figures are more courtly their 
stance is more affected the S like curxe of 
the figure vMth one hip boldly projecting is 
exaggerated a mincmg smile appears on 
many of the faces they are sometimes clad 
m contemporary costumes instead of the 
simple tunics and draperies of the earlier 
styles Tomb effigies b«ome more realistic 
and the figure is not seen as a flat relief 
but in the round 

In the fifteenth century mannerism gives 
way to realism Figures become shorter 
and broader and display national and even 
local characteristics Types are borrovved 
from the mystery plays The grotesque 
element hitherto confined to gargoyles and 
misericords how affects monumental 
sculpture Wood carving t$ extensively 
practised m Flanders and Germany 


and us intricacies are sometimes imitated 
in stone 

Although the Gothic of the Middle Ages 
might be called an international style the 
different parts of Europe used it to 
individual purpose Thus the sculpture of 
Strasbourg shows a blend of French and 
German characteristics On the whole 
Gothic sculpture in Germany is much more 
restless dramatic and naturahstic than in 
France These qualities are seen in the 
sculptures of Bamberg Cathedral whch 
were probably mllucnccd by Reims. 
Tomb eHigics in Germany arc usually 
upright set against the wall and very 
realistic Throughout the fifteenth century 
sculpture in Germany was developed to a 
greater extent than painting and wood 
was the principal material usrf 

In Spam French architects and sculptors 
were emplo>ed to build the great Goihc 
cathedrals of Burgos Leon and Toledo 
and the sculpture is quite French in style 
A peculiarly Spanish feature is the enclosed 
choir built out mto the nave the outer walls 


PICTURE PLAY OP THE 8AYEUX TAPESTRY 

The Bayeux tapestry a design embroidered upon the material and no 
woven Into It so not really a topestry ot all is one of the most lively and 
enchanting records of the M dd/e Ages /f was probably mode in England 
to the order of Bishop Odo of Bayeux about twenty years after the Battle 
of Hastings the cu/minoting event of the oction it so vividly portrays 
The froginent reproduced shows Harold swearing on noth to Duke William 
upon a chest of relics on the top of which is a famous refiquory known 
os the Bull s Eye wh le on the right Harold is return/n| to England 



homogeneity in ENGLISH GOTHIC 

Alost English cathedrals show various periods of building and are seldom 
onlform in style Salisbury wos built In a comparatively short time from 
1220 to 1258 and it is an unusually orgonjc whole It presents a complex 
massing of volumes culminating in the tower with Its rare needle like 
spire which Is echoed by the two tiny spires at the ends of the aisles 


often enriched with sculpture The 
P3mt ng of sculpture was more elaborately 
practised m Spam than in other countnes 
the carved and painted retables 
iissume enormous dimensions oRen cover 
rag the whole east w'all of a church In 
rac fifteenth century Fkmish and German 
^Rsmen replaced the earlier French 
^^'ptors 

In Italy the influence of French Gothic 
"as preceded by a revival of the classical 
^‘nt in sculpture at Pisa The pulpit of 
*'*ccolo Pisano (1225 78) which stands 
ra the baptistery dates from 1265 and is 
rasp red by Roman and Etruscan sareo 
Phagi jjij gpf, Giovanni (1250*1320) 


made a pulpit for the cathedral in 1 3 10 and 
this reveals Gothic influence Italian 
sculpture at this period is fine in quahty 
owing to the use of marble instead of 
bmidmg stone but does not form so 
integral a part of the building as northern 
Gothic sculpture 

In Britain Gothic architecture and 
^Ipture IS distinguished from that of 
Franix by its simplicity and restraint Its 
individual character first appears in C:an 
terbury Cathedral in the late twelfth 
century and in Westminster Abbey Sahs 
bury (ihirtrenlh century) has an ctccp- 
tionally well-designed plan and is typical of 
the period In the fourteenth centui 


kindred arts of architecture and sculpture 
reached a new and beautiful phase, as at 
York 

Very little medieval painting has survived 
except m the form of illuminated manu- 
scripts, and these often show a wealth of 
imagination coupled with incredible tech- 
nical skill in adorning the written page 
with gilding and ornament, as well as with 
illustrations of the subject matter The 
British Isles are rich in this form of art 
The Book of Kelts (eighth century) is 
famous for its intricate ornament (page 58) 
In Anglo-Saxon limes, manuscripts showed 
great beauty of line In the fourteenth 
century, English illumination was pre- 
eminent m Europe 

HUMAN INTERPRETATION 
During the Romanesque penod the 
interiors of churches were often covered 
with wall paintings, broadly decorative and 
symbolic, but m the Gothic penod the 
development of the stained glass window 
and the rib and panel vault left less space 
for paintings on the walls and roof of the 
church 

One of the most exquisite examples of 
Gothic pauiting m existence is the Wilton 
Diptych, in the London National Gallery 

In Italy, the Oyaantine tradition survived 
till about the thirtecnlh century Mean- 
while, a new impetus was given to religious 
life by the preaching of St Fnncis, and this 
had a wide influence on medieval art, 
providing the artists with a more human 
interpretation of the Biblical stones and 
fresh subjects in the life and miracles of the 
saint himself 

When St Francis died, a vast church at 
Assisi was raised over his tomb, comprising 


a shnne to guard his remains, a monastery 
for his order and a palace for the Popes 
The building of this church was m direct 
opposition to his wishes, but it was a 
spontaneous gesture Its builders tried 
to show their veneration for St Francis 
by means of a visible symbol It still 
remains one of the most eloquent expres- 
sions of medieval devotion It is built 
m three tiers the tomb itself, deeply 
embedded in the rock, the Lower Church, 
massive, round arched and sombre, but 
covered nevertheless with fresco paintings, 
and the Upper Church, adorned with 
incomparable frescoes depicting the life of 
St Francis by Giotto di Bondone (c 
1267-1336) (page 57) The twenty-eight 
scenes of this series were probably painted 
by Giotto and other artists dunng the last 
years ofthe thirteenth century They mark 
the dawn of Italian painting and a shaip 
break with the earlier Byzantine tradition 
The figures appear to be solid instead of 
flat, their movements are dramatic and 
expressive, and the background, though 
simplified, nevertheless suggests the appro- 
pnale setting 

Many other artists were employed in the 
decoration of the church One of the 
earliest was probably Pietro Cavallini 
(e 1240-1301) from Rome, who may have 
painted the Old Testament scenes above 
ihelifeofSt Francis ThencameOiovanni 
Cimabue (c 1240-1302), Giotto from 
Florence, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetu 
and Simone Martini (r 1283-1344) from 
Siena and probably many others whose 
names arc not recorded Their combined 
achievement has madcthcchurcha treasure- 
house of early Italian art, unnvallcd m its 
si^iflcance 


Tc5l Yourself 

1 How did the traditions and practice of the arts survive during the 
Dark Ages? 

2. Compare and contrast one of Giotto’s frescoes of St Francis at Assisi 
with the Byzantine mosaic of the Empress Theodora from San Vitale, 
Ravenna 

3 What was the most important mamrestaiion of the Romanesque 
penod? 

4 Give an account of the main eleinenis of the Goiluc siylc 

Answrrs » ;// be Jotmd «/ tke end of the hook 



religious painting in the BYZANTINE TRADITION 

Duccio di Buonmsegna on ItaUan painter of the Sienese school painted 
The Annunciation now in the National Gallery early in the fourteenth 
century Religious fervour and the opportunities then provided In the 
many church buildings being constructed combined to direct the activities 
of most ortfsts to religious subjects Duccio is regarded as the last and the 
greatest representative of the Byzantine tradition 



" REALISM IN FLEMISH PAINTING 

. Arnolfni and His Wife by Jan van Eyck {1285 IHI) now in the Natonal 

I Gallery is one of the earliest pictures of everyday life and thus in its subject 

matter is realistic compared widi the religious paintings which preceded it- 



CHAPTER V 


GREAT MASTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


T he Rcmissancc of ihe fifteenth century 
lb usually defined as a rebirth of classical 
art and learning, but as far as art is con- 
cerned, It might be more correct to desenbe 
U as a rcviial of the ancient Greek interest 
m the human form, tempered with the 
greater spiritual expression which was the 
legacy of the Middle Ages 
Renaissance art is far more than a mere 
imitation of the antique It springs from a 
new attitude to life, leading to the develop- 
ment of the individual, greater freedom of 
thought and curiosity about the nature of 
man and the universe Among the factors 
which contributed to this complex move- 
ment were the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks, which sent many Greek 
scholars to Italy as refugees and dis- 
seminators of learning, the invention of 
printing about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which resulted m the substitution 
of printed books for manuscripts and the 
spread of education outside the narrow 
bounds ot the monasteries , scientific 
research, which in due course led to the 
discovery of the solar system, the explora 
tion of sea routes, culminating in the 
discovery of America, colonization and 
the growth of world trade 
Although deprecated, freedom of thought 
W’as permitted by the Church which 
feared the undermining of its authority 
The Renaissance has sometimes been cali^ 
the Age of Reason in contrast to the 
earlier Age of Faiih and one of the 
outstanding characteristics of its principal 
artists was their great intellectual sctiviiy 
They strove to understand the underlying 
structure of everything they saw and to 
represent it with the greatest possible force 
and accuracy 

In Italy the social and political situation 
svas particularly favourable for the develop- 
ment of art The country was divided mio 
a number of small city states ruled by 


merchant princes or, as m Vcnicx?, by an 
enlightened republican government, and it 
was the ambition of the Popes, princes and 
citizens to surround themselves with 
objects of beauty, or to enrich the Church' 
with works of art Wise patronage and 
lavish resources enabled them to fulfil 
this ambition leaving behind them a 
legacy of infinite value to posterity 

In spite of the classical revival m the 
works of Ntccolo Pisano and Giotto, the 
early Renaissance, largely medieval, still 
partook of the fervour of the preceding 
ceniuncs and French Gothic influence 
dominated Italian art throughout the 
fourteenth century The Gothic spirit, 
combined with Byzantine traditions was 
exquisitely expressed m the art of Siena, 
a town which although only thirty miles 
from Florence was cut off by its situation 
on a high hill from the natural trade routes 
of Italy, and remained isolated and med 
leval The great masters of Siena were 
Duccio di Buooinsegna (1255 I319J, 
Simone Martini (c 1285 1344) and Stefano 
di Giovanni Sassella (1392 1450), their 
works are characterized by great feeling for 
line, tenderness, spirituality and charm of 
colour 

In the early fifteenth century Florence 
became the chief centre of artistic activity 
The spirit of the early Renaissance can be 
studied m the works of the sculptor 
Donatello (1386-1466) who was the fnend 
and contemporary of the architect Filippo 
Brunelleschi (1379 1446) and of the painter 
Masaccio (1401-28) TTiese three brought 
new life into every branch of art and shared 
a ^eat admiration for the antique, combm 
ing this with a close study of natural 
appearance and a scientific approach to the 
problems of form and proportion 

Donatello worked in marble, bronze and 
terra-cotta, he expressed a wide range of 
human emotions and set the example of a 


TEMPERA PAINTING ON WOOD 


In thiz detail from the zmall panel of Chnzt In Glory In the National Gallery 
Fra Angelico attempts a subject which has seldom been convincingly 
rendered in art He succeeds by a combination of exalted mysticism and 
foy The impressive figure soars upward against a golden background 



ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSION 

It Is SIgnorellt's intense realism In the expression of structure which causes 
the central figure of this fresco from Orvieto to lean so dramatically from 
the pointed roundel The architectwroJ l/iusJon foreshadows the baroque 
pointing of the sixteenth end seventeenth centuries 





CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 

Though Donatellos Sf George was desgned to fll a n che on the church 
of Or San Michele It s not orc/i fecturo/ like medeval sculpture but Is 
comp/ete /n /tse/f Wh le t s as real st c as Hellenistic sculpture realism 
s not here an end n Itself but an expression of spir tual mean ng 





earlY renaissance portraiture 

This study of an old man by Masaccio must be one of the earliest Renaissance 
portraits. To a sense of massiveness and a largeness of design as great as 
those of Giotto (s added feeling for bodily structure and light and shade, 
and these are combined with that rare grasp of personality and the ability 
to present It objectively upon which great portraiture depends. 






CEILING FRESCO FROH THE SISTINE CHAPEL 

Only a painter with Michelangelo s sense of the sufc/ime could bate 
odeijuote expresiJon to a subject like this Creation of Adam one of the 
frescoes on the cei/ing of the SisUne Chopef commissioned by Pope Julius I 
The noble forms even the vigorously active figure of God have the quality of 
sculpture an effect censi</erobfy enhanced by the pat bockgrouref an 
the suggested hillside upon which Adam rests 


vivid naturalism m hs statues of saints 
his portraits bos reliefs and graceful 
representations of ch Idhood Hts bronze 
David a nude free-stand ng f gure and his 
great equestrian statue of Gattemelata 
(page 242) a monument to Erasmo da 
Nami a famous condawere (leader of 
mercenary troops) were the first bronze 
figures of their kind to be cast since the 
days of antiquity 

Donatello s contemporao' Luca della 
Robb a (1400-82) is famous chiefly for 
his work in enamelled terra-cotta This 
technique which he introduced into Italy 
was earned on by his family for hearlv a 


century and sal sfied the Italian taste for 
colour in sculpture both for interior an 
exterior decoration Luca s forms at* 
smooth gentle and naturalistic 

In painting, the short lived Masi^io 

was the pioneer of his generation abandon 

mg the restless crowded compos t ons ol 
his predecessors and developing the s mple 
broad forms of Giotto s des gns by a 
closer study of classical models His 
f gures appear to stand out in bold rcl cf 
because he was the first painter to use cast 
shadows in order to give greater realism- 
The eager curosty of the Florentine 
painters about the visual world made ihvm 


fctl an urgent need for new forms m lacked balance and repose Nevertheless 
whiwh to communicate their observations these artists transformed panting from a 
In orLi-r to find a more adequate means of language of symbols to an eloquent expres 
expression thcscicntiflcally minded paintcis sion of human icfions and emotions 
— ?jolo Uccello (1397 1475) Andrea del Cven the most religious punter of the 
Cistagno (1397 1457) Antonio Pollaiuolo Renaissance Fra Angelico (1387 1455) 
(1429 9'<) and Leonardo da Vmci (1452 used Che scientific discoveries of his con 
1519)— devote I much of their time to temporaries to make his heavenly visions 
research in perspective geometry anatomy more convincing, 
and chnroscuTo (the stud> ot light and 

shade) So absorbed were ihc> in their INTERPRfTATION 

pursue of knowledge that as a result Pagan subjects were often suggested to 
of too much stress on some particular the painters by poets and men of letters 
problem of perspective or too much (the Human sis who made a special study 
emphasis on the muscular tension of a of ancient literature) but the visions 
figure in action their pictures sometimes evoked by these were entirely difTcrcni 

LANDSCAPE AND FIGURES 

The Venetians were the first to realize the poss/b/l/t/es of landscape in 
pointing In Giorgione s fete Cbompetre (Louvre) the landscape is not 
merely a background fondscope and figures ore of equal importance 
Stuffs and fesh foliage and dstont hills are bound together in a rich 
tonal harmony to create that high summer mood that idyllic charm and 
tranquillity which are the essence of the picture 






RENAISSANCE MERGING INTO BAROQUE 

Ten orchitects worked upon St Peters Rome begun In IS06 but the plan 
IS essentifl/ly i/iat of Bramonte Raphael was among those who afterwards 
modified the ongino/p/ons and Michelangelo ot the oge of seventy designed 
the hu^e dome 430 feet high which was completed after his death BermnI 
added the doubfe colonnade giving the piazza the appearance of a vost 
vestibufe before (he church The colossal scale end grandiose character 
of the bu//dinf mark the point where Renaissance merges into baroque 


from anything a Greek or Roman artist 
would have created For instance Sandro 
Botticelli (1444>1S10} Andrea Mantegna 
(1431 1S06) and Giorgione (147S ISIO) 
interpreted classical themes in totally 
different ways 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACIBRISTICS 
Botticelli, furthermore gifted with as 
eitquisite sense of rhythm, pamted a slender, 
wistful Venus born to a world of Sowers 
and fantasy where classical and medieval 
grace were comb ned m a unique harmony 
(page 76) Mantegna was more absorbed 
with the study of classical reliefs than with 
poetry and fus figures are heroic and 
austere, moving m a world which appears 
to be pctnfied Giorgione on the other 
hand concentrated upon colour and 
atmosphere instead of line 

One of the remarkable things about (he 
Italian Renaissance is that every region, 
almost every city, produced mdmdual 
characteristics Thus while the Florentines 


were ch efly concerned with the study of 
the human form m action the Umbrian 
pn inters were mofc interested m the 
mystery of space and light They were 
probably influenced by the landscape of 
Umbria with its low mountains gentle 
valleys and distant prospects Some of the 
Umbrian painters like Piero della Fran 
cesca (1416-92) and Raphael Sanzio (1483 
1520) worked m Florence and learnt 
to combine their natural fcelmg for serene 
landscape with the Florentme mastery m 
rendenng the human figure, others, like 
Pietro Perugino (1446-1523) remained 
more provincial, paint ng devotional pic 
hires with contemplative figures s«n 
against a background of infinite d stance 
From 1508 until his death Raphael worked 
in Rome which by that time had become 
the centre of artistic activity in Italy, for 
the rebuilding of St Peters and the 
decoration of the Vatican were attracting 
many of the most accomplished artists 
from various parts of the country 
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lATES OF PARADSE 

.« .. ..a orL.z n., 


The characteristics of High Renaissance passed by any other artist His personal 
design consisted in symmetry the use of expression lay m a tragic sense of struggle 
broad forms closely knit together, perfect as seen in his slaves and other figures 
rendering of the human figure and its apparently m bondage His ambitions 
complete realization in the round The were only partly realized since although he 
work of Mchelangelo Buonarroti (1475 felt himself to be exclusively a sculptor he 
1564) IS dominated by his passionate was obi ged to divide his time between 
interest in the human form m the presen sculpture painting architecture and occa 
tation of which he reaches a level unsur sional work on defence besides wTitmg 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY DESIGN 

Happy Union Is one of four largo decorations by Veronese now In the National 
Gallery The title has little significance the artist Is concerned with design 
for Its own sake The composition based on an Interplay of diagonals 
is characteristic of the sixteenth century 



some of the finest sonnets in the Italian 
hngvngc 

Lconirdo da Vinci (1452-1519) s^-asc'cn 
more \crsatilc and circumstances ha\e 
been esen more adserse to his ssork Most 
of his paintings remained unfinished or 
were subsequently damaged, and neither of 
the two equestrian statues he designed was 
c\cr cast m bronre, so that now it is only 
possible to reconstruct them from his 
drawings 

It IS, indeed, through his drawings and 
his notes, consisting of more than five 
thousand pages, that Leonardo’s remark- 
able mind can best be appreciated They 
reveal his enthusiastic search for beauty 
and boundless curiosity concerning every 
aspect of the physical world He spent 
many jears in Milan and hiS influence 
dominates painting m Northern Italy at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 

VENETIAN ART 

In Venice art followed a dificrent course 
Venice was isolated ftom the test of Italy 
and closely connected by trade with the 
colourful Near East St Mark’s is a 
Byzantine church, Oriental in atmosphere 
and filled with treasure brought from 
Constantinople The Venetian paimers 
wealthy and worldly were frankly con- 
cerned with presenting the paceantry ofthe 
^cenes around them rather than with 
solving the abstraa scientific problems 
which had interested the Florentines 
Giorgione, 'Hlian Vccellio (c 1477 1576) 
facopo Robusti Tintoretto (1518-94) and 
Paolo Veronese (1528 88), each in his 
own vvay, brought painting nearer to the 
very substance of life and evoked colour 
harmonies, unmatched m their splendour 
Pagan and religious subjects were treated 
as an excuse to paint beautiful women 
and all the resources of oil painting were 
explored to convey not only the texture 
Ql flesh and marble and brocade but also 
the more fleeting effects of light and 
atmosphere 

An important contribulion of the 
Venetians to painting was their rendering 
of nature The figure interest was never 
qu'te eliminated, but Venetian landscape 
and figures were bound inio a single 


harmony, from which it was but a step to 
ihc point where landscape cou'd exist m 
Its own right 

NEW CLASSICAL TASTE 

The Renaissance style began to develop 
m the countries north of the Alps nearly a 
century later than in Italy It was not a 
spontaneous movement, but a fashion 
imitated at second hand, often with exag- 
gerations and little understanding of its 
essentia! character. In many places the 
native Gothic and Renaissance, or Italian, 
stjlcs were used simultaneously, the more 
provincial centres and humbler craftsmen 
retaining the popular Gothic manner, 
while princely patrons employed those who 
could provide a tolerable likeness of the 
Italian manner The Italian tradition 
spread through Europe, partly through 
Italian artists who found employment 
abreod and partly through small portable 
objects, such as bronze figures and 
plaqueitcs. engravings and wood carvings, 
which were copied and imitated By 
degrees each country absorbed this new 
classical taste and developed a more 
national style, suited to local conditions 
In the fifieenth century Noithem Europe 
and Spam were still following the Gothic 
style now in its final flamboyant stage or 
produang very realistic work The Italian 
mfiuence came m the sixteenth century and 
was therefore that of the late Renaissance 

IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Dunng the fifieenth century a brilliant 
school of pamtmg arose in the Netherlands 
The cities of Bruges and Ghent enjoyed 
great prosperity under the rule ofthe Duke 
of Burgundy and carried on a flourishing 
cloth trade Their civic pride found 
expression in the magnificent cloth halls 
and belfries for which Belgium is famous, 
md in an original school of painting which 
evolved from the illuminating of maim- 
senpts and the making of stained glass 
windows 

Intense realization of particular detail 
interested the painters more than broad 
generahration or decorative arrangement 
and they evolved a technique of transparent 
oil painting which enabled them vividly 



emphasis pcthinf classical In either feeling er treatment about the wistful 

^Aess from Botticelli's Binh ofVemn. The emphasis Is not on form but 
fiure Is tSellberaiely distorted to Intensiff the <;uality of the 
^ curres *rhleh are echoed by f^tf flowing hair of Venui. 

coni 


^ _ — — —J 

tone and mass 

flejide Bowcelll s Venus this nude from Titian s Sacred and Profane Love 
Is a robust exuberant creature in perfect harmony w<£/i the pagan assocla 
Vans of the classical relief on the well on which she is seated There are 
no sharp outlines In this reaUstically conceived f gure 
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RENAJSSANCE WAR MACH NES 

fAanf Rena isance arilsis designed machines cf war A number cf 
Leonardo $ many draw ngs ore cj" such suiyecti and when he entered th» 
service cf the Duke cf M Ian In about 1483 he recommended himself 
especJally to his new patron as a military eng neer 



ENGRAVIN6 OF DURER 

Albrecht Durer shared the feeling of most German painters for line as 
the chief means of creating form, and It was natural that with his un- 
paralleled technical ability he should find In engraving a perfect means 
of expression A1e/oncho//a reproduced below Is one of three famous 
copper engravings which Durer made in ISI3 and 1514, the two others 
being The Knight and Death, and St Jerome In His Study Such Intense 
imaginative force has fore/y been <Jfsp/ayec/ /n this form of art. 




to suggest qualities of light and texture 
unknown to the earlier Italian painters 
Their religious pictures are generally 
treated as scenes from their daily life rather 
than as heroic or imaginative compositions 
Jan van Eyck (c 1385-1440) and his 
followers excelled in portraiture and even 
the saints they painted were often portraits 
of contemporaries However, the hrsi 
masterpiece of the Flemish school, the 
altarpiece of the brothers van Eyck, The 
Adoration of the Lamb, in Ghent Cathe- 
dral, IS an epitome of medieval symbolism 
as well as the first fruit of the new realism 

DIGNITY AND CHARM 

In France, Italian influence first appeared 
after the campaigns of Charles VIII, 
Louis XII and Francis I, who brought 
back not only Italian masterpieces but also 
some Italian artists, including Leonardo 
da Vinci 

During the early sixteenth century the 
French built themselves graceful chateaux, 
ornamented m the Italian Renaissance 
taste, though m structure they remained 
essentially French Some of the sculptors 
such as Michel CoIombe(d 15l2)andJean 
Ooujon(d c 1568) succeeded m combining 
classical dignity with French charm The 
new demand for portraiture was brilliantly 
met by the Clouet family, while other 
French painters of the School of Fontaine- 
bleau tried their hand at classical com 
position The religious wars of the latter 
part of the century put a temporary stop 
to this chapter of French art 
In Spam, the Moors were only defeated 
at the end of (he fifteenth century, and (here 
was little original arusiic production unlii 
the seventeenth century Italian, Flemish 


and German artists were employed when 
the country grew rich on the spoils from 
the New World The early Renaissance 
style was introduced first by the silwr- 
smiths, and was given the name Pla teresque 

EXPRESSION IN ART 
In England, the word Renaissance can 
hardly be applied to the visual arts, which 
suffe^ a severe set-back from the 
Reforrnation The Elizabethan age found 
Its finest expression m literature and in the 
spint of adventure It is only in the realm 
of domestic architecture and in the applied 
arts, furniture, embroidery and silver that 
the English sense of beauty can be traced 
The German artist Hans Holbein (1497- 
1543) produced an incomparable portrait 
gallery of the personalities around the 
court of Henry VIII, and among his 
English followers the miniature painter 
Nicholas Hilliard stands out for his 
exquisite style and workmanship 

In Germany itself, sculpture and engrav- 
ing were the leading arts during the 
Renaissance Wood lent itself to the 
intneate, restless shapes in which the 
introspective, troubled spint of the German 
people sought expression Albrecht DClrer 
(1471-1528), the friend and painter of the ^ 
Humanists, was trained as a goldsmith and 
worked largely as an engraver When he 
visited Venice he was struck with the 
difference in the status of the artist ‘ Here 
the painter is treated as a gentleman, m 
Germany he is merely an artisan ” Like 
Leonardo, DQrer devoted much ofhis time 
to scienufic and mechanical problems and 
his paintings and engravings re\eal search- 
ing inMlcctual qualities in which he is only 
equalled by the great Italian masters 


Test Yourself 

1 Name, with a brief description of their work, the three most influential 
masters of the early Renaissance 

2 Compare briefly the arts of Florence and Siena 

3 What svas the chief contribution of the Venetians to the art of painting? 

4 What arc the characteristics of Michelangctos painting? 

5 Compare and contrast Botticelli's and Titian s treatment of the nude 

6 Give a brief account of the Renaissance in Germany and the Nciher- 
Jands. 

Aitstt ers a 11/ be finaul at the end oj the book 


SO 




•^PHAELS TREATMENT OF LANDSCAPE 


The Vision cf a Knight (National Collery) was painted when Raphael was 
but a boy of eighteen and had not left his notiee Umbria Vet neper again 
did he creme so fully developed a landscape as this since in later years 
he concentrated an the arganication af figures in space His master 
Perugino had visited Venice and conveyed to him the Venetian conception 
of the relation of figures to landscape which dominates this little picture 


tTAUAN MASTERPIECE 

AIettan<}ro dl Mariano dei Fthptpi {1444 ISIO) derived the name Sandro ty 

wh ch he (I known to the world from o nickname He was cpprent/ccd to fra fihppa 
Lippi This masterpiece The B rth ef Venus was painted probably in the 1480s for 




OF CUSSICAU PAINTING 


VJm '''"’““S'’ »f compos, t, on ond drouginsmonship 

00,0 St, II apporom in o monochrome version, colour ploys o vitol pan in perfecting 

me dream-like atmosphere of this extraordinary picture now In the Uffizi collection 


UNFINISHED TEMPERA PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE 

77ie most famous florenilm artlit of the fteno/sioree was Michelangelo 
{I47S IS(f4) pointer sculptor and architect he was one of the most 
versotlle ort Jis who erer hved The Entombment (Notlono) Collery) on 
urfftlshed pa/ntin| in tempera Is an interesting example of his attitude 
to co/our In those parts of the ptciure In wh ch the powe^ul modelling 
and drawing hare been completed In monochrome but to which co/our has 
not been added the impreiilon Is hardly wcokenerf by Its absence for 
colour ploys a purely secondary part in the compoi/tlon 



CHAPTER vr 


ART AND THE STATE 


'T'HH term baroque ts used to describe 
tne art of the seventeenth century It 
‘^’'^eseration and freedom 
which the classical style then came to 
eiehtecnth-century, or 
^ lighter and more 

^e^nt de%elopment of this In a certain 
nr?^’ marked a return to the 

principles of form found m Gothic art. 
-f. , of natural or organic form instead 
0 Whiteclural or mechanical construclion, 
'WK instead of rectangles, elaborate 

reS™"'r-1"‘’ absence of classical 

heiKoa u features continued to 

colnm i^r^Sutar combinations, 

SusTi^ '“‘“Sbie'ly, or in 

or b't’. ^‘‘""bumod by curved 

shin nr ,k Ihe precise relalion- 

S nn ‘"dividual parts of a building 
artist dbser of import to the baroque 
‘"bordmated to the 
and expression of rhythm 

^rtTn. H was a style at once 

diose, Pond and imposing 

art and architecture 

be concur!** baroque period must 

tupp relation to architec- 

ihp typical products of 

ith illusionistic ceiling painting 

donri ° ^lovering m the 

Atifrx ’^'^'■hcad First attempted by 
lhP 5 t ° (1494-1534) m Parma 

of decoration ^vas developed by 
fimii ^ 1685) in Rome and was 

y ^ earned all over Europe by the 
f Gmvanni Battista Tiepofo 

. . _ * ' '0)s "ho worked both in Germany 
u ^P3in In England it was introduced 
"y Peter Paul Rubens (1577-I6W). who 
^•nted the Banqueting Hall at muchall 
r"^^fd on by Thornhill (1676-1754) in 
tk ^^’^I'ons at Hampton Court and in 
^Painted Hall at Greenwich 
, ^ewlopcd m Rome, the baroque 
yie found its perfect exponent in the great 


sculptor and architect, Lorenzo Bemmi 
(1593-1680), but spread afterwards to all 
European countries It was the accom- 
paniment of the Counter-Reformation of 
the Jesuits This sought to re-establish the 
predominance of the Roman Catholic 
Church and made an especial effort to 
stir the emotions and to dazzle the eye 


THREE GROUPS 


Uius, Italian art of the seventeenth 
century aims at rendermg the scenes of the 
Passion or the ecstasies and martyrdoms of 
the saints as dramatically and convincingly 
as possible It is characterized by a showy 
display of technical skill and theatrical 
realism The Italian painters of the baroque 
period cannot be compared with the giants 
of the Renaissance Rome, Bologna and 
Naples were the chief centres of activity 
and the painters may be divided into three 
mam groups, according to their style 
The Mannerists are those who imitated and 
exaggerated the peculiarities of the great 
masters of the High Renaissance Thus, 
Parmigianino (1504-42) and Fedengo 
Baroccio (1526-1612) emulated the sweet- 
ness of Correggio, while Guilio Romano 
(1492 1540) modelled himself upon 
Raphael Leonardo and Michelangelo 
each had numerous imitators, who, lacking 
the inspiration of the great masters, 
produced empty travesties by repeating 
ihcir mannerisms , 


the hclcctics, as ihcir lumo suggests, 
instead of imiUiting one master's st>Ie| 
ined to combine what they considered to’ 
be the best features of all the great masters 
of «he Renaissance Their ideal was a 
picture of Paradise with the figure of Adam 
dravvTi by Michelangelo and painted by 
Timn. and Eve drawn by Raphael and 
painted by Correggio The Eclectic theory 
enjo>-cd a great vogue in Bologna and its 
pnnapal exponents were Ludov ico Carraect 
(155^1619). his cousins Agostino and 
Annibale. Gucremo ( 159 M C66) and Guido 





FRENCH BAROQUE 

The boroqve style tn France reflected the personal testes of iou*s X/V 
and XV T/ie Versailles fce^oom with Its richly ornamented bed plaster 
rel efs elaborate mirror and frames glided clock and Sevres vases makes 
an impression of heavy magn fcence In the salon above w th Its elegant 
personages the proportions are more slender, the decorations lighter 
IS a thoroughly French Interpretation of the baroque spirit 
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Rem (1575 i(j42) Carracci opened an 
acadtmy at Bolocna which became the 
^inary of art in the seventeenth century 
Ihe technical perfection of the Eclectics 
leaves ihe spectator cold because it is 
academic and borrowed from others 
instead of resulting from that urge to find a 
new means of self expression which had 
n characteristic of the Renaissance 
rne most or ginal trend of the period 
naturalism begun by Michelangelo 
da Caravageio (1569 1609) m reaction to 
ne academicism of the Eclectics and con 
mued by various pa nters in Naples 
‘ncludmg the Span ard Gii seppe R bera 


(1588 1652} They advocated a return to 
nature and painted with a realism that at 
times approached the photographic Cara 
vaggio startled his contemporaries by 
painting biblical subjects in the setting of 
a Roman slum His types were coarse but 
emphatic and he used strong contrasts of 
I ght and shade and sudden effects of fore 
shortening to make his scenes appear more 
convincing 

The baroque style appealed to the 
religious spirit and the ardent temperament 
of the people of Spain and Span sh art 
reached the height of its development m 
ihe sevcntecnih century The country had 



SCULPTURE INCLUDED IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Architecture sculpture and water are combined in this monumental 
Fontana Trev In Rome by N ccoll SaM The restless movement of the 
water the art f clal rocks and the central fgure become pan of the facade 
the pattern be/nj corned up by means of columns end statuary to the 
Intricate ornament which crowns the bu Id ng 
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USE OF ARTIFIOAI. ILLUHINATION 

The sixteenth century Veneuons had organized their pictures by means 
of soft, blended light and dark colour mosses but this method (chiaroscuro) 
was fully exploited first in the fcoroqoe period The vfo/ent controsts of 
ilfht and shade in Caravaggios Supper ot Emmaus (National Callery) 
ore Contrived by a carefv'ly arranged artificial illumination The table and 
the melodramatic gestures are prominent while the remainder Is in shadow 

acquired great w'caUh from the discovery aclua) hair and garments and even ''■‘ih 
of America the Chureh was all powerful tears of glass Jose Churriguera (1650- 
and provided lavish patronage particularly 17231 gave his name to the most extravagant 
for sculpture Wood painted to look life- style of baroque architecture the churn- 
like tn colour was the favounte matenal gucresque 

Some churches still possess large groups A number of artists came to Spam from 
of Passion scenes pasos which are d'S Italy m order to take part in the buiMmi, 
plaved and earned m procession in Holy anddecorationof Philipll scolossal palace 
Week The pnncipal sculptor at Seville oflhcEscona) The gruitesi master among 
was Martinez Montanez (r I380-1M9) these a Creek by birth was Doimmco 
whose works are ni once ascetic and Theotocopulo*! known as FI Greco (1^7 
brutally realistic His pupil Alonso Cano 1614) He must have received his first 
(I60l-67> worked as sculptor and painter tosiruaion m pamtins m his natiye Creie 
at Granada and was less naturalistic where the formal tradition of P>-zantine 
Pedro de Mena (1623 88) expressed (he art was still alive in the sixteenth centuo 
exaggerated realism to which Spanish In his work, the seemingly irreconcilable 
religous fervour someitmes led lla the Bycsnrme and the later Italian modes 
hgutes were occavionally enhanced with ore cunously combined FI Greco had left 
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GRECO AND THE COUNTER REFORMATION 

£/ Greco s original but Intensely religious an was an Instrument peculiarly 
suited to the aims of the Counter Reformat on The Burial of Count Orgaz 
wos pofnted obout /585 for San Tome Toledo The composition Is d v ded 
Jn two In the lower pan Sc Stepben and St. Augustine appear to take charge 
of the burial while above the count s soul Is rece ved into heaven 
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ORGANIZATION IN SPACE 

The Melds of Honour by Velasquez, painted I6S6-S7, and now In the 
Prado. Madrid, shows the little Infanta Margarita accompanied by her 
maids, dwarfs and a dog, while Velasquez himself Is standing before a 
large canvas on the left, probably painting the portraits of the king and 
queen who are posing outside the picture, facing the infanta, and are 
refected in the mirror In the background. A figure on the steps leading 
from on open doorway behind pushes aside a curtain. 



DIRECT METHOD OF PAINTING 

Vf/ijiqofz’l portrait of Philip lY (NaVonol Cellery) ft cn 
exarrplt of the painter's manerfyuze of pigment ft was painted 
directly on to the <en*at, not cerrposed first In monochrome. 

ns 



three dimensional design 

Rubens presented Wer and Peace new in the Notional Coltery to Charles I 
In 1630 The richly contrasted textures of flesh hair satins fruit and 
armour are woven into a three dimensional design of solid messes which 
IS carried backward and forward by sweeping diagonals 

visionary his altitude towards visual 
Titian H studied the paintings of appearance was cool detached and 

workfvf”^ Tintoretto and may even have impersonal Id his youth he declared that 

Iravell s studio Then he he would prefer to rank first as a painter of 

and 10 Naples by way of Parma still life than second in more ambitious 

coming into contact with the subjects He spent the greater part of his 
ancel Correggio and Michel life in recording objectively the Spanish 

® *hcr satisfied him entirely and royal household with all its personalities 
the ^ for Spain and spent from the proud minister Olivares to the 

fou Toledo where he misshapen dwarfs who \vcre kept for the 

^ 'id an atmosphere congenial to the amusement of the king No master has 
mw of his emotional intensity and ever painted portraits with more truth 
^ticism Today many of his paintings restraint and dignity In his subtle 
A m the galleries of Europe and harmonies of grey and black and the 

T , but many may still be seen m vigour and freedom of his brushwork 
j° ®°o iji the cathedral m vanous Velasquez seems more like a nineteenth 
urches and m his house now arranged century painter and was indeed a great 
^amuseum influence on J McNeill Whistler (1834- 

r«io artist ^vas further removed m 1903) and Edouard Manet (1832 83) 

^•liperament from El Greco than Diego When the great Flemish master Rubens 
Rodriguez Velasquez (1599 1660) court v^ted Spam m the course of his travels’ 
painter to Philip IV Velasquez svas no which took him to Italy, France and 
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INFLUENCE OF CLASSICISM 

The tajte for ontfijulty ot the time of the French ReyoluUen ortd the 
Empire is apparent In the modet of furnture and dress shown In Jacques 
Louis David s celebrated picture of Madame Recamler (Louvre) which is 
more graceful than most Imitations of the classical style 


England as well, be met Velasquez and it 
was on his advice that Velasquez was sent 
on a journey to Italy by the King of Spam 
Full of exuberance and energy Rubens 
was m perfect tune with his age and one of 
the greatest exponents of the baroque style 
Religious and mythological subjects por 
traits and landscapes Rowed from his brush 
with incredible prodigality, and m addition 
w .b.w pii.vUMg hff csfficd zwJ jnxywtow 
diplomatic functions He knew how to 
flatter hs princely patrons with gfis of 
pictures and succeeded in negotiating a 
peace treaty with Charles I 

Rubens organized his fiture compositions 
in broad matsej and emphasized move 
ment m depth, using intersecting diagonals, 
strong verticals and swirling S>shapcs In 
his last years he painted a magn flccni 
scries of landtcapes which became an 
inspiration to later painters particularly m 


England His pupil, Anthony van I>yck 
(1599 1641) became court painter to 
Charles I and added elegance and refine 
ment to the vigorous style of his master 
Van Dyck enjoyed supreme success as an 
aristocratic portrait painter and left a 
number of followers in England who 
continued to work after the Restoration 
depicting the beauties of Charles II s court 
Au Jt jAWMiba/ betw.’’ 

Meanwliilc in France cond tions had 
not been favourable to art after the 
religious wars and the two greatest French 
painters of the century Claude Lorrain 
(1600-82) and Nicolas Poussin (1594 
t665) worked m Rome the former 
painting ideal landscapes and the latter 
mainly classical compos iions in which 
imag native landscape plays a great part 

Under Louis Xl\ the State began fo 
encourage all the arts for the glorification 



of the monarchy, for (t vvas the king and 
not the Church who now held the balance 
of power in France The royal hunting 
lodge of Versailles was transformed into a 
nuge palace, where the whole court resided 
and where foreign visitors were duly 
^pressed with the magnificence of "Le 
t<oi Soleil ” Charles Le Brun (d 1690) 
''^s entrusted with the general supervision 
01 the interior decoration Cabinet 
makers, tapestry weavers, designers of 
employed by the State, 
nd they combined to create a style of 
pomp and splendour which was gradually 
imitated at all the courts of Europe The 
establishment of the French Academy of 
Sculpture and Painting m 1648 gave 
official sanction to the dictates of the 
during the 

enteenth and eighteenth centuries 

END OF BAROQUE 

Of Giovanni 
(1398-1680) TOS very 
especially m the production of 
garden ornaments The 
virtuosity and movement, 
-nj * ^ strong appeal to German taste, 
and produced some fine church architecture 
southern Germany In 
f,?n k®’ worked m 

ollaboraiion with his brother the painter, 
created a sort of operatic effect in his 
Assumption of the Virgin at Rohr The 
, ®’opmeni of German an m the sewn* 
:^nth century was obstructed by the 
Years War, which devastated the 
r, and threw civilization back by a 
full century 

In the eighteenth century all trace of the 
ssical basis of baroque art vanished 


Palaces as well as private houses were 
built on a more intimate scale, decoration 
became lighter, wood and metal were 
tsvisted into shapes resembling wind-blown 
plants, the shell became a favourite 
ornamental motive and the prevalent style 
came to be known as rocaille or rococo 
It consisted in the avoidance of straight 
lines, angles, flat surfaces and symmetrical 
arrangements, and mclined totvards easy 
curves, slender proportions, light colour 
and gliding and the extensive use of 
mirrors As a form of interior decoration, 
the rococo style was eminently suited to 
serve as a background to the luxury and 
pleasure, the frivolity and sparkling light- 
heartedness which characterized the reign 
of Louis XV French society required 
elegance not only in pictures but in eveiy 
accessory of fashionable life, and this led 
to a brilliant output of fine, though rather 
artificial, cabinet work, veneered and 
enriched with gilt bronze, as well as of 
tapestry, porcelain and ornaments 
As this style had been so closely asso- 
ciated with the monarchy it was swept 
aside by the French Revolution and tvas 
followed by a revival of classical taste 
now known as neo classicism This new 
classicism was modelled much more 
closely on the art of antiquity than the 
Renaissance had been, since excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii had brought to 
light a mass of furniture and objects of 
everyday use of the Augustan age, but in 
spite, or because, of this, neo-classical art 
lacked the vitality and inspiration of the 
Renaissance It is never possible to recap- 
ture the spirit of a past age in exactly the 
same form and a mere imitation of its 
outward appearance remains lifeless 


Test Yoitrsclf 

1 Who were the Ecleccics’’ 

2 Describe briefly, wiih examples the chaneicrisiics of baroque archi- 
tecture 

3 Chiaroscuro was fint fully developed during the baroque period 
Explain this statement 

4 To what extent arc the paintings of Rubens and El Greco expressn-e 
ol their age"* 

AnsHcrs ml/ be found or the end of the hook 



fRENCH ROCOCO 

TTfc Sw/nj, bjr fraj^onerd {Wellett Celltction), mirrors the ioielf. the 
eriificlatitf and cffjonce cf tfc# court of Louis XV of France. The twirls 
end vndjlattont of fe/ie^e end tree trunk, the biltowmg »kim cf t^c {Irl 
on L*i? twiftj, tft< wtn^r^ childreit «n the shell, are tfpieal of the t'lht. 
ipflfUinj fpcoco spirtt which found ItJ tnes: perfect e*prestion In France. 


CHAPTER Vn 


ART AND SOCIETY 


■pvURisG the Renaissance and the seven- 
■^tecnth century, artists received their 
commissions chiefly from the Church, from 
princes and from enlightened patrons who 
possessed a certain degree of scholarship 
and appreciated historical and mythological 
subjects At the same time, a wider public 
Nvas beginning -to take an interest in the 
arts, and its requitemenis were naturally 
very difTerent 

NATIONAI, PRIDE 
In Northern Europe, including a large 
^rt of Germany, Holland and England, 
tor instance, the Reformation ended the 
predominance of church patronage The 
new class of well'to-do bourgeoisie had no 
the iraditional classical or “grand 
style” painting, but demanded pictures 
''hich recorded iheir daily life and flattered 
their vanity, portraits, landscapes and 
domestic scenes This was particularly the 
dJise in Holland, where the people fell a 
new pride m their country and their way of 
t'*e. as a result of having won their inde- 
I^ndcnce from Spanish domination, and 
were the circumstances which lay 
behind the great Dutch pamungs of the 
^'"enteenth century 

dutch domestic painting 

The origins of genre paintings— that ts, 
scenes of everyday life — are to be found 
•n the bordere of medieval lUuramated 
n^nuscnpis, where little scenes occur 
dl^trating the occupations of the months 
the Venetian Carpaccios Dream of St 
Ursula, Antonella da Messina, and the 
Flemish painters of the fineenth century 
^ntributed to the development of genre 
painting religious subjects in the 
homely settings of their own day Pieter 
“tueghel the Elder (1525-69). was the first 
*0 paint scenes of peasant life on a larger 
illustrating popular proverbs, games 
festivals 

Brueghel stands at the cross-roads 


between medieval and modem art, and his 
lively scenes are set in landscapes, showing 
his careful observation of weather, time of 
year and atmosphere. 

TTie Dutch genre painters are usually 
less concerned in depicting an incident 
than in evoking the calm that reigns m their 
well-kept houses, where the housewife 
quietly superintends her maids, brings up 
her children, entertains visitors, attends to 
her correspondence or adds to her accom- 
plishments by taking a music lesson As 
the pictures were intended for private 
houses they were pamted on a modest 
scale, but with extraordinary technical skill 
which made it possible to suggest the very 
texture of a satin bodice, a velvet chair 
cover or a Turkish carpet, used as a table- 
cloth, and to render the most fleeting 
effects of atmosphere The light streams 
m through the windows and sometimes 
there is a glimpse through a door into 
another room, or on to a street beyond 
The composition is usually based on simple 
rectangles and the colours are subdued, 
except in the contrast of a black bodice 
and a red skirt in pictures by Nicolas Maes 
(1632 93) and Pieter dc Hooch (1629-83). 
or in the harmonies of blue and yellow 
favoured by Jan Vermeer (1632-75) The 
figures m these pictures represent all types 
of Dutch citizens. 

LANDSCAPE AND PORTRAITS 

The pride of the Dutch people m their 
native land was expressed not only m 
pictures of homely interiors and sober 
domestic scenes, but also in paintings of the 
Dutch countryside, with its wide skies and 
low horizons. The umdealized landscapes 
of such painters as Meindert Hobbema 
(1638-1709) and Ruisdael (1628-82) were 
of great importance in the development 
of this branch of an and prepared the way 
for the great landscape painters of the two 
follovnng centuries. 

A great number of ponraits were 



POETRY OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

Subjects like the interior of a Dutch House by Pieter de Hooch {Notional 
Gallery) uvere In demand with wealthy Hollanders of the jeventecntb 
centurjf proutf of their recenify won Indcpenrfence A/fhouf/i jo close to 
lealtty there is nothing photographic about this Interior The fgures are 
pflirted w/tb 0 remarkable feeling for space and serenity 
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FORMAL HARMONY 


In Vnrm^r, Iniy SnauJ at thn Wrjino/s [Nnlhnnl Gnllnry) on oyorrdov 

“/""'"I''""”"*' r)>e moL/y 

d«/E,,l!bo«d^pononj/«fo,™rft,rteplcture-f™m,o„dU,t™rto6„rti 

of Uit sWosed Irntnimcnt and upon the Interplay of textures the enter Ik. 
frame, the marbled wand of the .Intnols, o'l.d^he Tch shk^ C dret 
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painted, both of indi\nduals and groups of 
persons. The Qvnc Guards, who had been 
so successful m fighting the Spaniards, 
conimucd to forgather for annual parades 
and banquets, when there was no more 
fighting for them to do. and many of them 
clubbed together to ha\-e their portraits 
painted m large groups Frans Hals 
(I5SC-I666) has conunemorafed the jovial 
spmt of these gathenngs m the splendid 
scries of portrait groups at Haarlem. In 
these compositions the figures are so placed 
that each is equally visible and each bead 
IS an individualized portrait. 

IMAGINATIVE INTERPRETATION 
Rembrandt Van Ryn (1606-^9) treats 
similar subjects m an entirely different way 
His famous Night Watch is a dramatic 
scene m which some of the figures are 
strongly illuminated while others are lost 
in shadow This imaguutiN e interpretation 
of the subject failed to comply with the 
requirements of the Dutch burghers, it 
was refused and the artist was eiantually 
ruined finaoaally Rembrandt standis 
apart from all other Dutch painters m the 
quality of bis imaguution, and in hu 
refusal to compromise with the ideals of 
his time he is the forerunner of the tune- 
tcenth-rentuiy painters who beheied that 
the purpose of a picture was the expression 
of the artist s p«.rsonal reactions as an 
individuaL Whether he paints portraits or 
reli^ous subjects, Rembrandt is always 
concerned with his personal thought and 
feelings His biblicU pictures could ncser 
have been regarded as the expression of 
official relieion like those of his Spanish 
and Italian contemporanes The esseniial 
characteristics of Rembrandt s art are his 
broad treatment and his unique system of 
lUimunation whereby his forms emerge 
full of life and emotion from the m>'steiy 
of the deepest shadows blended by 
imperceptible gradations with the most 
bnllianc light 

In France the pomp and dignity of the 
reign of Louis XIV had been superseded 
by the elegance and gaiety of the court of 
Louis XV 

The minor Dutch masters of the seren 
leenth centurv were popular among some 


Parisian collectors of this time, but their 
pictures w-ere ^nerally considered boorish 
and the scenes they represented too sober 
for French taste 

The piainfer who in alJ probability ga>e 
the most perfect expression to the spint of 
the early eighteenth centuo was Antoine 
Watteau (I6S4-I72I) Bom in Vabn- 
CKnncs, of Flemish extraction, he was 
influenced to begin with b> Flemish 
pamters. though his mature work is French 
in the delicacy and charm of mood m his 
painting of /ites galanles, some of which 
are in the Wallace Cbllectjon. 

The humbler aspects of French Lfc were 
recorded ut the eighteenth cemiuy by J«n 
Baptiste Chardin (1699-1779), as they had 
been in the preceding century bv the 
Le Nam brothers. Chardin was a pjinier 
in love with his medium, who could evoke 
beauty out of the most ordinary object 
such as a bottle of wine, a loaf of bread 
or his own paintbox 

In contrast with Chardin are the painters 
Francois Boucher (1703 70) and Jean 
Honore Fragonard (1733 1S06) Both of 
these painters produced the elegant pas- 
torals which were so much to the tasie 
of the court Boucher, director of the 
Gobelm factory, was also largely respon- 
sible for setting the style of design in 
textiles and porcelain Fragonard, who 
was a pupil of Boucher (and for a time of 
Chardin), is noted not only for idylls like 
the famous Swing (page 93) but for his 
landscapes and later for scenes extolling 
domestic virtue. 

NATIVE SCHOOL 

The eighteenth century marks the 
be^nnmg of a truly native school of 
pauuing in Eneland While Boucher was 
dcsfgrung tipestiy for La Pompadour, 
William Ho^th (1697 1764) was painting 
lus narrative and slrongly realistic senes of 
pictures such as Marriage a la Mode 
(page 97) and The Rakes Progress. He 
was a moralist of a harsh and satinc kind, 
but a fine portraiiist also and a wonderful 
master of tedmique 

Hogarth had begun hts career wuh small 
convTrsation pieces (portraiis of groups 
and individuals where background and 
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TWO ASPECTS Of EtCHTEENTH CENTURY SOCIETY 

Boucher occef>t€<i the Wghtheartetf foJety of court /Ife fn rococo France 
His iontemporary, Hogarth, 6/fter/y conrfemnet^ the licentious sfote 0 / 
English mi<idle<lass society In o series of pointings such os the eetebratea 
h^crrlage d lo Mode, one picture of which is shown below 



LANDSCAPE AS AN INOEPeNOENT ART 

Landsccpi frtt became an mrfepenrfent art In the seventeenth century 
Hobbema s Avenue above Is not only o faithful picture of the Dutch 
councrys/de the ortfst bos made a superb composition of the scro^i’y 
trees enr ch ng the Idea of the perspective by the plantation of miniature 
trees on the r/f ht In Rubens s vast landscape below The Chateau de Steen 
Che movement of the foreground is offset by the vert/co/s of the castle and 
by the quiet spaciousness and recession of the d stance 




REAUSTIC LANDSCAPE 

in hIs earlier f nished landscapes Uke Flatford MH) in the Notionof Coilery 
Censtobfe was fn oil proboblllty much influenced by the realism of the 
Dutch School while he knew ond odmlred Rubens s Choteou de Steen ot thot 
time In the collection of Sir George Beoumont The keynote of Constable s 
work Is his f>a$slan for nature 


setting were designed to play their part m 
the revelation of character) These were 
disiinpju&herUrnm^he.TliUrh^.pjirr->vrJiires- 
by iheir lively and personal qual ty H s 
example was followed by a number of 
painters who had become aware of the 
dramatic possibil ties of contemporary bfe 
the most interesting being Joseph High 
more (1698 1780) Arthur Dews (1711 
87) and Johann Zoffany (1733 1810) 
Another and pecul arly English tradition 
which grew up at the same time as the 
convenation piece was the art of sportu^ 
and an mal pa nting Among Engl sh 
sporting art sts the more important were 
John Wootion (1678 1765) and George 


Morland(1763 1804) wh le George Stubbs 
(1724 1806) ranks among the greatest 
animaJ.»)ajntKrx,Qf.the.warJrL 

Hogarth was followed by a generation 
of remarkable portrait pa nters among 
whom Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723 92) 
George Romney (1734-1802) and Thomas 
Gainsborough (1727 88) were pre-eminent 
Reynolds desp te his attempts to adopt 
an Italian style immortalized the highly 
polished aristocracy which sat to h m 
He was first Pres dent of the Royal 
Academy and placed English painting 
on a solid profess onal basis Like 
Reynolds Gainsborough painted the fash 
lonable people of the time surpassing 
99 


EARLY ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 




Extreme// jensJt/ve to the heooty of nature Richard Wilson s talents were 
fnfluenceii by a lengthy sojourn In Italy and by the picturesque conventions 
of his day When he forgot the Roman landscape end the work of Claude 
and painted his not/ve Wo/ej /n the manner of this exqu/s/te picture of 
Coder Idris, he ochleved o most moving breadth and s/mp//city Go/ns 
borough like Wilson was prevented by circumstances from realizing his 
genius for noturo/ist/c landscape The stretch of Suffolk countryside behind 
Mr and Mrs Andrews below opposite shows something of the Influence 
of Dutch painting, but the express/on of the electric quality of the I ght 
m East Anglia Is entirely original John Crome whose massive Slate Quarries 
Is reproduced at top on the facing page was not diverted from his true 
bent by either Itallanate Influences or the demands of society for portraiture 
He creates a powerful spatial design by means of large masses and alter 
note light and dark planes 


him however in purely artistic qualities 
in the grace and spontaneity of his art 
In his early work such as Comard 
Wood and Mr and Mrs Andrews 
Gainsborough shows a most deluate 
perception of the beaut es of hts native 
Suffolk His style though stamped with 
h s own ong nal ty and poetic feeling is 
based on the homely realism of the Dutdi 
trad non, which also influenced John 


Crome (1768 1831) the leader of a group 
of landscape painters known as the 
Norwich School Richard Wilson (1714 
82) was inspired by Oaude and his visit 
to Italy blit among his best landscapes 
are those of hts native Wales broadly 
painted and full of a grave and contem- 
plative poetry With the work of John 
ChnsUble (1776-1837) and Joseph M W 
Turner fl775 1851) English landscape 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 

Turner ha$ more feeling for picture-making than for Nature herself 
Crossing the Brook In the National Gallery shown above Is recogn/zob/e 
fls a view near Weir Head Tamar but It Is more Interesting as a com 
position than as an Interpretat/on of rtature The figures are mere ornaments 
oncj do not form part of the spirit of the countrys»de like the man adjusting 
the tow rope and the boy on the horse In Flatford Mill and the trees on 
the left do not look os if they were actually painted direct from nature 
ID2 




CONSTABLE FORERUNNER OF IMPRESStONISM 

T/i/s small panel from the Victoria and Albert Museum painted about 
1814 has all the elements of French Impressionism Painted on the spot 
It has the light dews breezes bloom and freshness of nature which 
were Constable s avowed aims and become characteristic of his work 

reached in the early nmetecmh century In Spain where French fash ons had 
Its finest and most ongmal ach evement been introduced by the Bourbon dynasty 
Turner painted in both oil and water Francisco Goya (1746-1828) recorded the 
colour Water colour drawing was a soaalhre ofhis day in a senes ofcartoons 
disiioctwcly English contnbution to the for tapestries preserved in the Prado 
arts, which developed in the eighteenth Some of his vigorous realistic portraits 
century fostered by collectors who made reveal consciously or unconsciously, a 
the grand tour nod wanted records of satirical outlook on the corrupt society of 
their travels Among a generation of Spam Id a powerful and terrifying senes 
E fted topographers the most notable of etchings he depicted the horrors of the 
were Francis Towne (1740-1816) Alex Peninsular War and in another senes of 
ander Cozens (working 1746) and h s son prints — Caprices as he called them — 
John Robert Cowns (1752 97) Turner satire is linked with fantastic imagination 
Thomas Girtm (1775 1802) and John Sell The French Revolution and the sub- 
Cotman (1782 1842) who all began as sequent Napoleon c wars swept away a 
topograph cal drau^tsmen developed the large part of the society which had 
med um of water colour and used it with previously encouraged the arts and the 
delicacy magnflcent breadth and decision continuity of style in Europe was broken 

Test Yourself 

1 How far is the character of Dutch pamting the result of cond tions m 
Holland dunng the seventeenth century’ 

Z Describe some of the ways m which the problem of portraiture can be 
approached 

3 Give a short account of the development of landscape as an indepen 
dent art 

wiff be found at the end of the book 
W 




SELF PORTRAIT 


The self partra c where there is no obi gation to fatter the sitter gires 
the painter a unique opportunity but few artists can resist the temptation 
to sympathize with t/iemse/«s In the r portro ts Rembrandt must have 
painted himself more frequently tfion any other artist hs penetraton 
his keen and Impersonal observation In front of his own Image ore extremely 
rare In this mov ng picture of himself in the National Gallery pa nted 
In old age he Is so absorbed In truthfuHy rendering outward appearances 
that It Is a tragic face which emerges from the conrijs 
IM 



ARTIST AND SHTER 

Frans Hals did not scorch the depths of character but met the demands 
of the Dutch for pfcosfng (ikenesscs os fn the Lody with o Fon (Notfonal 
GaJ/ery) by Interpreting a momentary expression in a bold robust style 




REYNOLDS AND THE EUROPEAN TRAOITJON 

/n both hfi po/ntfng and In Ms famous Discourses Reynolds attempted to 
brfng Br/ttsh art (oto /fne with the greet European trod tians as It had 
been elaborated by the Ito/Ions L/ke the Lely opposite The Age of Innocence 
{National CoIIery) fs conceived in the grand manner a manner however 
which Is ot vorionce with the subject of the picture and gives It a false 
note The charm with which the child s head Is painted gives the portrait 
an air of unaffected dignity 




FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH PAINTING 


A notitre style was slow to develop In English painting. Sir Peter Lely was 
of Dutch origin and come to England In 1641, where Von Dyck had been 
working since 1632. Lely's romontlc portrolt of Cowley (Dulwich Gollery) 
with a shepherd's pipe shows the Influence of the Flemish and the Italian 
masters In the painting of the hands and drapery and In the shadowy 
landscape. It has no psychological subtlety and reveals little of the sitter's 
personality, but It is a fine composition with plastic qualities. 
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UNCOMMISSIONED PORTRAITS 

When Hogarth forgot his social and moral alms he showed an Intense 
delight In painting for its own sake In contrast to Mrs Slddons opposite 
The Shrimp Cirl In the National Caller/ was painted solely for the artist s 
pleasure It is a sparkJing and vnaclous study 


FASHIONABLE PORTRAITS 

Gainsborough, a landscape pointer by Inclination, was compeiied fa/ 
circumstance to paint portraits of the fashionable people of his time. 
Though It has not much depth of feeling, this picture of the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons provides an example of his refined distinction. 



INDEPENDENT SPIRIT 

Edouard Manet waz one of the most <ffst/rtftifshed rebels against the French 
nineteenth-century academicians who were still tied to Classic and 
Romantic traditions La Serveuse de Bock fs a fne example of his highly 
IndlYidual art Broadly and directly painted with a strong pattern of I ght 
and dork the subject is token from everyday life 



CHAPTER Vlll 


ART AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


I 'J the ninetcvnth century the relations of 
the artist to his public undcr\scnt a 
radital change Hitherto, he had worked 
for religious bodies, for the State itself, and 
for the “society within a society” of the 
aristocracy In the nineteenth century a 
ntw order had arisen The boiirseoisie or 
middle class, with whom the artist had no 
established relations, was now dominant 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
Exhibitions seen by a wider circle than 
hitherto were important After the fall of 
Napoleon the annual salons became the 
central point of focus m French art, while 
m England it was an essential condition of 
success to attract attention at the annual 
exhibition of the Academy The practice 
of holding exhibitions and the growth of 
the Press both kd to increased public com* 
ment and criticism But though critics 
specializing m the visual arts now began to 
appear and many of them were dis* 
tinguished men of letters, their judgment 
was often as temperamental and erratic os 
that of the general public Most original 
artists had to face intense hostility from the 
Press and public opinion alike In the early 
days of the French salons, the famous 
encyclopedist, Diderot, extolled the insipid 
sentimentality of Jean Baptiste Greuze 
(1725 1805J at the expense of the far greater 
painters Fragonard and Boucher, and m 
the nineteenth century the Romantic, 
pre Raphaelite, Realist and Impressionist 
movements were all violently attacked and 
came to be accepted only when some more 
* outrageous” development diverted the 
attention of the critics 

INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION 
On the other hand since definite com- 
missions could no longer be relied on, 
the necessity of painting exhibition pictures 
often led painters to seek some sensational 
quality which would make their work 
noticed Under the new conditions the 


artist was no longer a necessary part of the 
social organization The old system of 
apprenticeship had collapsed and artists 
were trained in academics and art schools 
This resulted m a much greater individual 
freedom in both choice of subject and 
mode of execution, which, though justified 
from a ccrtiin point of view, meant that 
the artist was regarded as an isolated unit 
and that painting was more and more 
withdrawn from the common world 
When the hst phase of new classicism 
known as Empire m France and Regency m 
England, had spent itself, it was followed 
by a series of short lived revivals and hybrid 
combinations, culminating m the glut of 
ornament we know as Victoriamsm The 
Gothic Revival, wnh ns various ramifica- 
lions, pre Raphaclitism and similar move- 
menis on the Continent, were forms of 
escape fiom the ugliness and materialism 
of the Industrial Revolution They were 
semi literary movements often associated 
with a religious revival The French 
Impressionists, on the other hand, were 
concerned only wnh visual appearance, 
regarding ihe play of light on everyday 
objects and scenes as of greater importance 
than the subject itself 

EFFECT OF THE CAMERA 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the camera had made its appearance This 
had a twofold effect upon serious artists 
They attempted either to rival the photo 
graph or to achieve what was impossible 
to the camera Thus, the Impressionists 
emphasued colour, as yet unattainable m 
photography Later painters have delib- 
erately departed from “photographic 
detail and attempted to make their 
pictures expressive of their own personal 
feelings 

In England the attempt to define the 
scope of painting m such a way as to 
differentiate it altogether from the photo- 
graph was made by Whistler, an American 



FRENCH ROMANTICISM 

The Death of Sardanapatus was exhibited by Delacroix in the Salon of 1827, 
the year of Victor Hugo’s famous Preface to Cromwell which formulated 
the doctrines of the French Ro/nontics. Thot Delacroix has much In common 
with Hugo can be seen In his fove of Or Jento/ subjects and In the temperament 
expressed by the tumultuous rhythm of this composition 

who had studied in Pans He became a as a background to figure subjects In 
champion of “Art for Art's sake ” la his pictures of the sixteenth century figures 
own energetic and lively way he preached were oRen of secondary importance, and 
the subordination of subject matter in in the following century pure landscape 
favour of Symphonies. Harmonies or began to be recognized as a legitimate 

Arrangements Academic artists regarded theme for a painting In China it had been 
him as an jmpostor, and Rusktn accused practised at a far earlier date as a means of 
him of ‘ flinging a pot of paint m the face expressing a religious mood or the relation 
of the public " of man to the universe 

Throughout this period Pans remained 'niedevelopmcnl of English landscape m 
the artistic capital, as Rome had been in an the eighteenth century was outlined in the 
earlier age, though English landscape previous chapter Of the two outstanding 
painting was an important influence on figures of the nineteenth century, Con- 
European art stable's importance lies in the vigorous 

Landscape, like genre painting, can be onginaliiy of his style, his entirely fresh 
traced bdek to the illuminations of medie* interpretation of the English countryside, 
val manuscripts, where it was introduced his impassioned rendering of the moods of 
112 




kEACTlON AGWNST ROMANTICISM 

Courhet, whose fiurfol ot Ornons is reproduced above, cod Doumter, the 
painter of the Third-Class Railway Carriage below, both reacted against 
the romanticism of painters like Delacroix and endeavoured to express 
the reality of modem life, without in any way, however, aitemp^ng to 
represent nature as with the eye of the comero The BurJo! at Ornons Is 
harshly pointed ond hos a bold, eiementol chorocter emphosized by the 
obrupt lights and darks Daumier Is equally realistic and less photographic 
He suggests all the atmosphere of the railway carriage end Its occupants 
in a simple terse manner by using large areas of light and dark ond on 
almost monochrome palette, and by admitting no unessential detail 






JMPRESSION Cf MOVCMfiNT 

Turntr s tcter works ore ofmost ott studies of /t|ht otmojphere end peeling 
irrprejs/ons Rom Steam and Speed {National Gallery) painted in 1844 
a remarkable feat of visual memory Is on Impression of the effect of the 
swift movement of a train through driving rain The structure and solidity 
of all objects are sacrificed to the achievement of that Impression 

nalurc in souih and casicm England whilt were attaelcJ by leaders of the Romantic 
Turners significunce consists m the new school Thiodorc Gencault (1791 IS"’-!) 
ways he found to paint 1 ghi m ail us and Eug6ne Delacroix (1799 1863) They 
immense range of effect wished to make art passionate and emo 

The works ol ihesi. English pointers tional They tended to choose subjects 
created a sensation when they became which offered a wild character from the 
known m France they were like a breath Middle Ages or the Orient instead of from 
of fresh air m the arlificial atmosphere of classical antiquity and they used rich 
neo-cJassicism colours strong effects of light and shade 

andvioicntrhythms Theyadmired Rubens 
CLASSICAL PAINTERS the Venetians Constable and Turner The 

The chief classical painters svere Louis impressionmadebyConsiableonDelacrou 
David (1748 1825) and Jean Dominique createdanexcifingmoment in theJusloryof 
Ingres (1780-1867) The serenity of their European painting 

art and iheir tendency to apply rigid One result of the Romantic Movement 
canons denved from the past were un ra France was the rise of a new school of 
suited to the express onoftheindividtialism landscape painting known as the Barbizon 
that was one of the characteristics of the school because many of its members 
century Thus David s principles of art established themselves in a village of that 
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name m the forest of rontamcblcau The 
n^rbizon lindscapvs hie Constable s small 
sVaches were painted on iho spot 
Th(iodorc Rousseau (1812 67) and Charles 
Daiibrgn> (1817 78) were among the 
masters of the school, but the most 
outstanding of them was Jean Baptislt 
Corot (1796-1875) a poet painter of ex 
c\u>it(, sensibility Jean rran^ois Milki 
(1814-75) another of the Barbizon school 
preached the dignity of peasant labour 
while Constantine Mcunicr (1831 1905) a 
Iklgiin and the Millet of sculpture 
emphasized the effects of physical labour 
m his figures of miners and artisans 
Romanticism was quickly superseded 
by Realism — which marked an abandon 


ment of moio'cs taken from the past and 
a determination to look at contemporary 
life While in England the pre Raphaclitcs 
were trying to revise the technical methods 
and spintunl outlook of the fifteenth 
century painters m France the ren! sis led 
by Gustave CotirKt (1819 77) whosi. 
grim Bmial at Omans was onct said 
to be the funcrtl of Romanticism pre 
pared the way for the Impressionists 
Edouard Manet (1833 84) is a link 
between the two schools whch indeed 
had much in common Impress onists had 
no use for literary subjects or for elabor 
ately reconstructed h siorieal sancs Thty 
were interested in the visual world around 
them cvcnwhvnitwascrudL harsher ugly 


IMPRESSION OF LIGHT 


Turner ex)>ressed (i^hc by using a thick pigment with some broken colour 
rather smoothly applied In Claude Monet s Summer the effect of shimmer^ 
ing light Is produced by streaks and dobs of pigment so accurately placed 
thot shapes ore suggested Thot the rough surfoce of the point catches 
the light can be seen In the reproduction 
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THREE ROMANTICS 

Giricault, Corot arid MlUtt were all pan of the french f omont/c Movemertt. 
rheorfore Gerlcautt, who, with Delacroix, was one of the leaders of the 
opposition to the classicists David and Ingres, harboured a fatal passion , 
for horses, for he died as the result of a riding occMenf. His own turbulent ' 
sp/rit Iooii5 out from the rolling eye of the storm-str/chen creature he 
paints with such mastery. Millet and Carat are less obviously romantic. 
They represent the new ottifude towords nature and peasant life which 
wos a by-product of Romanticism, floth were among the first In France 
to carry painting from the studio to the fields. The compojJt/on of Corot's 
bridge at Mantes is os carefully constructed as a Poussin. Millet senti- 
mentalized the peosants, who were the chfef subjects of his painting, but 
The Woodsawyers is a magnificent aimposltion and as realistic In Its 
approach as a Dutch genre picture or a Courbet. 

Manet (eamt much from the Spaoish detail in order ca capture (he br/Ihance of 
masters, Goya and Velasquez, and it was suaiisht, and they tried to reproduce the 
only in his later work that he turned, like diiTuscd efTect of a whole scene, when 
his friends Claude Monel (1*840-1926) and embraced in a momentary glance, instead 
Pierre Renoir (1841-1919). to the painting of examining each object separately. Other 
of open-air effects. These painters sacrificed rmpressionist painters were Alfred Sisley 
academic composition and conventional (I84<W19), Camille Pissarro (1830-1903) 






METHOD KNOWN AS POINTILLISM 

This pictun by Georges Seurat Is patnied in liny roundish dots of equal 
size orronfed with mathemotico/ precision to give an illusion of light 
form and pattern a stow difficult undertaking as disciplined as the 
//npressionistic method is spontaneous 


and B“rthe Morisot {1S40-95) Bv ihe 
end of the nineteemh century, hovvever, 
this new Impressionist method of painting 
had spread to every country in Europe and 
America In Francs there was a galaxy of 
great masters each of whom brought a 
P(.rsonal contribution to modem an 
Edgar Degas ( 1 S34- 1 9 1 7) was fascinated not 
by the play of light but by the unpremed t 
ated gestures of everyday life and painted 
the momentary poses of ballet dancers 
racehorses and laundresses combuiing 
a calculated design with the impression of 
something casually seen Renoir mad- use 
of the Impressionist palcite to express his 
absorbing interest in the human figure 
h s sheer d light in unafflncd fern tune 


charm Georges Seurat {1859 91) m 
vented a new technique of painting in dots 
of pure colour and worked out an elaborate 
anal}-$ts of the emotional value oflines and 
colours Paul Cezanne (1834*1906) realized 
the danger of allowing painting to become 
so much absorbed in the pursuit of transient 
effects of atmosphere that iC lost in sub- 
stance As a precaution he ih-reibre 
attempted to solve the problem of re- 
presenting the solidity of objects by th* 
control of colour alone A satirical view 
point a passion for observing life and 
wonderful skill as a draughtsman are the 
characteristics of Toulouse Lautrcc (1864- 
1901) the pictorial interpreter of the cafes 
and dance halls of Nfontmartre The 
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DKIGN AND THE CASUAL MOMENT 

Bot/i Degas in the ballet scene above and Renoir in The Moulin de la 
Colette record a casual moment but neither is a copy of objective vision 
In the Renoir the diverse elements are united with Degas on tfte other /ior>d 
the doncers are but incidents in a balanced composition 





CHARACTER»ST»CS Of 
' PRE.RAPHAEUTE DRAWING 


Two asptcts of prt'Kaphael- 
nism are shown here, h Ford 
Madox brown's work, a photo- 
graphic view of Heath Street, 
Hampstead, is seen that extra- 
ordinary desire to record life 
with the accuracy of the 
camera which was the result 
of a violent reaction against 
the mawkish sentiment and 
unreo//ty Into which English 
painting had degenerated, and 
due also to the invention of 
photography. No detail of the 
scene Is omitted, however ex- 
traneous to the main theme 
Rossetti's passionately felt and 
equally detailed drawing on 
the left springs from a romantic 
love of the Middle Ages which 
was characteristic of pan of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement. 


Dutchman \incent \an Gogh (1853 90) ing suggesting new subjects and freer 
after absorbing all the new ideas and aims treatment The practice of working in 
of the Impressionist circle m Pans poured cliy, and of leaving the execution of the 
out the ecstasy and anguish of his troubled marble to skilled carvers became general, 
spirit m a senes of vibrating canvases versions of the same model were often 
inspired by his brief sojourn in the south reproduced both m marble and m bronze 
of France Here until their temperaments without regard to the necessity of desigmng 
hopelessly clashed he worked with Paul for a specific matenal 
Gauguin (1848 1SK)3) who also had lived Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) the out 
among the Impressionists m Pans Gauguin standing sculptor of the nineteenth century 
ended his days in the South Sea Islands earned to extremes the expression of move 
living among the natives and painting not ment and of emotion by means of broad 
only people thcmsclses m their tropical generalization of form The first reaction 
setting but his interpretation of their against his impressionism was a return 
pnmitivc character He revived the prin to considerations of solidity rather than of 
ciplcs of decorative composition painting surface 

large areas of smooth flat rich colour In a sense this may well be called a 
Realism and Impressionism had an return to classical principles but instead 
influence on sculpture as well as on paint of copying the outward form of the classical 

nature and geometric form 

Nothing could he further removed from pre Rophoe/ite pointing thon the 
Wont lointe Victoire by Cezonne from which everything extraneous has 
been eliminated Forms their moss solidity and relation to each other are 
expressed with an economy of detail which reduces them to something 
almost geometric Everything In nature adheres to the cone the cylinder 
and the cube as Cezanne once remarked 


DECORATIVE FLOWER PAINTING BY FRENCH ARTISTS 

The /?owerp/ece on the opposite page was painted by Ignace Henri fort/n- 
Latour {I836~I904) when he was thirty years old. He Is at his best in 
studies of stIINife, usually showing a simple vase of fwers against a 
neutral background. In this picture the fowers have been painted with 
sensitive precision, though It Is mainly by the richness of bis colour 
orchestrations and the qira/ily of the p/|nient Itself that he achieves 
enduring charm. The powerplece below was painted by Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903), who, though a contemporary of Fantin-Latour, was very 
different in his opprooch. He was concerned less with the effect of 
light and the Impression of three-dimensional form— with the portrayal 
of the natural oppeorance of his subject-matter — than with colourful 
pattern. He, more than any other artist, severed all connexion with ties 
and responsibilities of life In his search for complete Individual freedom. 
Strindberg wrote to him: . . you ore a man who tokei pleasure In the 
antipathy you excite,so anxious are you to keep your persono/ity untouched. 




jnasierpieces modern sculptors try to grasp 
jyjf structure to obser%e the laws 
01 balance and proportion and above all 
attain stability Another feature of 
modem work has been the sculptors 
on direct carving as opposed to 
ns practice of working largely in 
H.fT ^ ‘o experiment With 

material— the dilTcrent 
.n™ wood and metal suggest 

’"S d fferent kinds of treatn ent 

c'v innuenees came to bear on modem 


art The study of medieval archaic 
oriental and savage art greatly enlarged the 
repertory of form and led to an emphasis 
on the mode of treatment rather than on 
the thing represented The aim of modem 
sculpture is to reject the psychological 
clement which played a great part in 
Rod n s work and to seek beauty of form 
for Its o vn sake Instead of aiming at 
reproducing natural forms the sculptor 
creates shapes that are pleasing m them 
selves and fit into the r architectural setting. 


Test Yourself 

* relations of artist and puW c in the nineteenth century 

d ffer from those vvh ch had obta ned in previous ages’ 

2. What was the effect of the camera upon pa niing’ 

3 ^^llat were the a ms ofthc Impress on sts’ 

4 Compare the work of Ccannc and Seurat 

AnsHvrs *mU Iv/a nd at the end of the book 
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satirical portrait 

The coarse solemn features of the Doncer from Montmartre (Tate Galletf) 
her frowziness and air of boredom are tersely and caustically recorded t>f 
T^,.tA„ff~Leutrec and rendered more striking by the contract nfTorded bf 


her frowziness ana atr oi ooiemm are lerseiy ana caustically recoraea t>r 
Toulouse-Lautrec and rendered more striking by the contrast afforded bf 
the foliage and the suggestion of the open air in the background The 
unusual viewpoint and the harsh linear quality of the painting suggest the 
k«h/e influence of the Japanese cofeur print 


modelling by means of colour 

Before Paul Cezaryne (1839-1906), painters rendered form by interpreting 
the fight ond shode of on objett in vflrying tones of the some cofour. for 
example, the mountains of Raphael (facing page 80) are simple masses 
of light and dark blue. Cezanne sensed thot shadows were composed of 
colours rother than mere tone. The mountoin In this picture of Mont St. 
Wctoire reto/ns /ts form o/choi/gft pointed In a variety of pure colours. 




PAINTING MOONLIGHT USING JAPANESE COLOUR PRINT TECHNIQUE 

W/)Jit/er flchfeves ffce rare effect of moonlight In Battersea Bridge 
Goi/ery) by using a subdued and narrow ronge of colour 




MASK-LIKE SELF PORTRAIT 

ttrflnne’s portrait of hltmtlf, painted about 1900 and now In the Tate 
Catlery, has a mosk-Uke quality; every trace of psychology and feeling 
has been eliminated. It Is not Indeed a portrait In t/ie ordinary sense: 
t/ie painter's own head means no more to him than an apple In his search 
for solidity and structure and his concentration on the mfnutesf details 
of colour relation. 







SATIRICAL PORTRAIT 

TTie cocrte soiemn features of the Oaneer from Montmartre (fete Callery) 
her frowziness and air of boredom are tersely and caustically recorded by 
Toulouse Lautrec and rendered more striking by the contrast afforded by 
the foliage and the suggestion of the open air In the background The 
unusual viewpoint and the harsh lltKor r^uallty of the painting suggest the 
probable Infuence of the/opaiwje cohur print 




Before Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), pointers rendered form by Interpreting 
the light and shade of an object in varying tones of the same colour For 
example, the mountains of Raphael (facing page 80) are simple masses 
of light and dark blue. Cezanne sensed that shadows were composed of 
colours rather than mere tone. The mountain In this picture of Mont St 
Viaoire retains /ts form although painted in a variety of pure colours 




rOST IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 

Virtcent ran Cogh {ISS3-90) wat o Owtch p^mtef ef the p^stt^lrfprtuii’' 

^e ifirktd foe much ef hi» life tn France. Olttetiifej 
hmitaliem cf the Imprewenmt he ioughi xo secure rrere penensl C’C 
virid rrpreienxaXion bf duXorting to leme citerr t‘-e forms tf N'atJ/f 
THj picture ef Suresrtes {privcie collection) jctmi et first glance w hire 
teen painted in a orth of iirpetuositf The centos has teen catered {‘“ic^V 
in dets end Jtrrcki w»t»i force energetic inc^pi. tuf l*'e tv’ld ngs hc^e 
teen drann (“p utmci: cc'e 



INIATURE PAINTING 

Remorkobfe wealth of detail Is Introduced Into this miniature pointed bf 
Bihzod (c. 1440-1520) as an Illustration to a poem by the famous twelfth- 
century poet Nozomi Bihzad Is the greatest master of Persian painting 





cuAmR IX 


THE WIDENE^G HORIZON: 
ORIENTAL AND PRIMITIVE ART 


E aoj new development of creative art 
brings ^vlth it a new orientation towards 
the past. In the last half-century, it\ 
particular, there has been an immense 
expansion in the appreciation of art 
Oriental art has become more widely known 
and more justly appreciated, while the high 
xsthclic quality of primitive art has been 
recognized within the last fifty jears 
The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
found his way to China as far back as the 
ihirtecnth century and ever since then 
European traders have been bringing goods 
from the Far East, including some works 
of an, which were much admired and 
imitated in Europe Chinese lacquer 
porcelain and embroidery have been 
familiar m Europe for the last three 
centuries, and Chinese designs were copied 
to such an extent that the word “chmoi- 
scrie' was coined to di.scribe the fashion- 
able style of the eighteenth century 

IN CHINA 

Nevertheless, Chinese art was not for a 
long time taken very seriously in Europe 
The Chinese and Japanese were admired 
for their exquisite craftsmanship and their 
fantastic and playful ornament, but little 
was known about their painting and 
'iciliptir/v 'ti 'Yrtfa 'oiliy "Jinn 'hit irrSi 
Japanese prints found their way into the 
studios of Pans m the second half of the 
nineteenth century that the real nature of 
oriental art began to be understood 
Since then, the East, from Central Asia to 
Japan, has been a field of great discoveries 
We now know that Chinese civilization 
IS more than four thousand years old 
The Chinese sense of form can be seen m 
one of the earliest and most characteristic 
expressions of the race, the ancient sacn- 
ficial bronze vessels, often decorated with 
monster masks and sometimes made in the 


shape of birds and ammals They were 
probably used in the rites of ancestor 
worship 

Sculpture in China before the advent 
of Buddhism was connected with the service 
of the dead Stone sculpture decorated the 
tombs which were often guarded by stone 
lions or chimerical figures, while tomb 
chambers were ornamented with reliefs 
representing processions of horsemen and 
chariots Buddhism was brought to China 
by missionaries who had gradually been 
establishing their monasteries farther and 
farther eastwards, especially in eastern 
Turkestan, which was a Chinese protector- 
ate Here in the first century a d the 
religion of India fuses with the culture of 
China 

At first a Greek type was used to re- 
present the Buddha and from about SO a c 
to c. A D 500 a vast quantity of sculpture 
was produced in the local greystone A 
fixed senes of incidents from the life of 
the Buddha became current (Birth, De 
pariure. Temptation, Enlightenment, Great 
Miracle, Sermon, Death) and single images 
were carved m high relief Artistically this 
Greco Buddhist sculpture is mferior to the 
best Indian or Chinese work 

Dunng the first century A d when 
arorhieni 'vhimu ’Wus -rdieti *uy ‘hie 'tVei 
Tartars, many cave temples were excavated 
and carved with colossal figures ofBuddhas 
and the Bodhisatlvas Many of them show 
a remarkable elongation, not unlike 
European Gothic figures 
In the Tang Dynasty (ad 618 907) a 
golden age in all the arts, Chinese sculpture 
reached the highest point in development 
Work on the cave temples was continued 
and many Buddhist figures were produced, 
and also some secular figures of animals 
yarding tombs The contours of the 
figures arc rounded, the faces have a gentle 





... 

PAINTING CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH CAIUCRAPHY 

Tfte graceful signaiute forms part of the design In this sensitive painting 
of a bamboo shoot. Chinese calligraphy and painting were Indeed Intimately 
connected: the same brushes. Inks and silks or paper were used for both, 
and fcoth H'cre characterized by the sapie simplification and abstraction. 

bcatiSc expression. Ihcy arc surrounded by qiuniiiies of terra-cotta figures ha\e been 
circular or fiamc-shaped haloes, richly found in tombs. These are scry lively in 
carved. ThefoldsofBarnvcnistendtovvaids movement and illustrate every aspect of 
ruturalism, though the sculptors never Chinese life, soldiers, women, dancers, 
surrendered their traditional idea! of con- polo-players, horses and all the animals 
veniional, abstract form. ofafarmyanl. The pliability of clay lends 

The casting of images m brorue con- itself lo such vivid naturalism, and these 
tinued to be praaiscd. It was a field in Chinese tomb figures have been often 
which the Chinese had been skilful from compared with Greek Taiugra statuettes, 
remote antiquity. Glared pottery was also During the Sung Djrtasty (960-1250) 
used for large as well as small figures, and painting was (be supreme art. arvd sculpture 



LANDSCAPE AND THE HUMAN FIGURE 

Whereaj In European pointing landscape was for centuries 
subordinated to ifte Aumon Interest the reverse was true of 
Chinese art This Ming painting Is a typical example 
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CHINESE INFLUENCE IN EUROPEAN ART 

Chinese art was brought by traders to Europe early In the eighteenth 
century and the Chinese designs were freely copied Of the many Imita 
Vans those made at Delft were among the most successful the plate with 
the exotic Chinese flower and bird design Is characteristic 



gradually dcclmtd though carvings m 
i\or> jade and N-anousscmi prcaousstoncs 
continued to be made showing al! the 
invention and skill of the Chinese croflsmcn 
It IS howcNcr, in paint ng that China 
possesses most interest for the West The 
greatest painters in China were poets 
philosophers or priests and a literary 
education was common to them ait 
Painting ssas thus closely allied to calli 
graphy 

PHtLOSOPin AND ART 
Since Chinese WTiling was alw-ays done 
with a brush and was really a pictorial 
script the Chinese painters enjoyed unique 
facility and relied on brushwork and tone 
far more than on colour (p 130) Their 
paintings were usually on silk or paper, 
though the Chinese knew and practised 
the art of wall painting The artist 
memorized his subject sometimes selecting 
only a tiny fragment of natural appearance 
—a branch of plum blossom or a reed 
of bamboo— instead of trying to represent 
cscrythmg he saw m nature For th s 
reason he omitted anything that appeared 
to h m too obvious or unimportant 
There arc never any shadows m Chinese 
paintings V/hen European portraits were 
first brought to Ch na the Chinese asked 
why the Western barbarians washed only 
half their face — they could not understand 
the meaning of 1 ght and shade Back 
grounds arc seldom more than slightly 
indicated Balance and the value of empty 
space played an important part in Chinese 
philosophy and this is reflected in their 
paintings 

MAN AND NATURE 
The painter as well as the poet recogiuzcd 
all I fe as a unit and celebrated m their 
works the essential Kinship of man and 
nature They were inspired not only by 
an intimate knowledge of nature but by 
a proud love for it 

From what motive springs the love of 
high minded men for landscape’ In his 
very nature man loves to be m a garden 
w th hills and streams whose water makes 
a cheerful mus c as it glides among the 
stones What del ght does one derive 



energy and contemplation 

Full of energy beneotf? the canteen 
plativepose thisTangfgure gives an 
Impression of grovify end simpi city 
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from the sight of a fisherman engaging in 
his leisurely ocxupaiion m a sequestered 
nook, or of a woodman felling a tree m a 
secluded spot, or of mountain scenery with 
sporting monkeys and cranes’ Nothing is 
so distasteful as the bustle and turmoil of a 
city, and one naturally envies the lot of 
sages and hermits who always abide amid 
the beauty of nature To meet this want 
artists have endeavoured to represent land 
scapes so that people may be able to behold 
th-* grandeur of nature without stepping 


work was m wood or metal, though clay, 
painted and lacquered, was also used In 
subject matter Japanese sculpture resembles 
the Qiinese 

COLOUR PRINTS 

A unique decorative quality appears m 
the Japanese colour print which reached 
such a high level in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries It afforded a cheap 
means of reproducing portraits of popular 
actors and beauties TTiesc were collected 



CONTROLLED ENERGY 

The terra-cotta hones of the T ong period (A D 618 907) moke an Impression 
of controlled exuberonce They ore fuU of life and character and tremendous 
energy is expressed In their movements, held In check however, by the 
formal treatment of individual features such os manes and trappings 


out of their houses Thus wrote Kuo Hsi, 

a Chinese landscape painter, who lived in 
the eleventh century 
The Japanese have always looked to 
China as (he source of their inspiration 
*but as they are a more active and warlike 
race their art is more dramatic and restless 
than that of China 

JAPANESE ART 

The best Japanese painting was done in 
the Fuiiwara .oenod (ad 900 II9(}) and 
was largely secular, consisting of portraiture 
and variations on the social and military 
life of the aristocracy The decorated 
screen, which served as a folding partition 
in the Japanese home was a typically 
Japanese form of painting 
The character of Japanese sculpture was 
determined by the materials there was no 
stone available in Japan and most of the 


by theu admirers just as photographs of 
film stars are collected today In the work 
of Hokusai (1760-1849) and Hiroshige 
(1797-1858) landscape became a dominant 
theme in Japanese colour prints These 
pnnts were not regarded as the finest art 
by the Japanese themselves but their design 
and colour were a revelation to European 
painters and had a great influence on the 
French Impressionists 

In India the earliest surviving monuments 
date jfrom the third centuev b c,. and are 
mounds commemorating Buddhist sacred 
nles surrounded by rails with four gates 
at the cardinal points They are exact 
imitations in stone of the earlier wooden 
originals, carved with reliefs on the pillars 
and gates The subjects are historical 
events scenes from the life of the Buddha 
and illustrations of the Jaiakas (stones of 
his previous incarnation in animat form) 
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In the decoration of those early Huddhtsi 
structures the characteristics of Indian 
oinanv'nt art already apparent — exuber 
ance and feeling for rhythm 
Animals arc treated with remarkable 
naiuraUscn winged griffins and human 
forms fill all the available spaces and 
sometimes there arc full breasted fcmnlc 
figures carsed In the round swinging from 
the architrave of the gateways In the 
cailicr stupas at Bharhut and Sanchi the 
Buddha does not appear m human form 
His presence is symbolired by the empty 
throne or the footprint This avoidance of 
representation may be compared with early 
Chnstian illustration when the sacred 
monogram or the fish was used as a symbol 
for Christ In the second century a n the 
figure of the Buddha appears m its iru*. 
Indian form, seated cross legged forming 
almost a geometric triangle a perfect 
symbol of composure and meditation 

nUDOUtST PAINTING 
The golden age of Buddhist art m India 
began with the rise of the Gupta Dynasty 
m A D 320 and lasted until about a o 600 
In spite of the Brahmin cal revival 
Buddhists still enjoyed rich patronage 
The Buddha image of this period is purely 
Indian in facial and bodily type The figure 
has wide shoulders a narrow waist the 
limbs are almost cylindricnl with no 
indications of bony or muscular projections 
The beauty of these figures should not be 
judged by European standards of realism 
they arc attempts to represent the spiritual 
state to which (he Buddha attained 
Buddhist painting consisted of frescoes 
w. cui-i 'nm/fJits 7k 'fa 'llneimiKtt Vy 
the painting in the eaves at Ajanta 
(executed first to seventh centuncs a d ) 
They represent scenes from contemporary 
court life and arc commanding in scale 
monumental rhythmic and rich in detail 
From the time of the Ajanta frescoes 
until the middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
no Indian paintings have survived The 
later paintings fall into two classes Rajput 
and Mughal Rajput painting m some 
ways seems to continue the traditions of 
the Ajanta frescoes, they are large in 
design although small in size and portray 


scenes from the lives of the gods or of 
secular life 

When Buddhism was finally absorbed in 
India by the Brahmmical revival the 
artistic tradition spread to Ceylon Buima 
Siam Java, Tibet and Chtm and the 
Brahminitts themselves borrowed sculp- 
tural forms from Buddhist art lo repa cnl 
their divinities Siva and Vishnu as m the 
great rock-cut temples at Dion Dephanta 
and Mamalhpuram m the seventh 
c«.nlur} A D 

In India it is difficult to distinguish 
between architecture and sculpture as the 
buildings arc covLad all ova.r with carving 
imidc and out The southern Indian 
temples of the medieval period (eighth to 
thirteenth centuries) dedicated to Siva are 
particularly profusely decorated Examples 
arc the temples »l Tanjort and m the 
provinces of Onssa and Mysore 

The most original creation of southern 
India IS the popular image Siva as Lord of 
the Dance The finest images are in copper 
cast by the rtreperrfw process (p 255) and 
express the dynamic idea of movement 
The idea behind the image is that when 
Siva danced with drum and fire he awakened 
the powers of nature to life The four 
arms of these figures sometimes shock 
Europeans but they arc no more a 
deformity than the addition of vvmgs 
and (hey help to express the rhythm of the 
dance 

PERSIAN ART 

Reference his already been made to 
the rise of Mohammedan art This spread 
throughout the Near East to Persia and 
Vriita. T'nfc Wr* ‘uti rcinvixitcJicuti 

was gradually relaxed and a delightful 
school of illumination arose in Persia 
The Persians love gardens and their 
painters often depicted the fountains and 
canals with which they watered their dry 
land and the whiteness of fruit blossom 
against the dark green of a cypress tree 
The pages of their books are filled with 
battle and hunting scenes flowers feasting 
andromance LiketheChinese thePersians 
never painted shadows nor had they any 
knowledge of perspective but they used 
the most brill ant colours and often painted 
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the sky gold to suggest the dazzle of 
sunl ght 

NVhen the Moghuls conquered India 
they brought Persian painters svith them 
and these gradually trained native Indan 
artists to work m the court style Ind an 
m matures arc as a rule more realistic 
than the Pen an ones the artists excelled 


in portraits and absorbed a ccria n amount 
of European influence 
The discoscry of Eastern art led to further 
cxplorat on It was found that native 
Amcncan art had certain $ milarilies with 
Far Eastern forms Objects of strange 
beauty were dscovered in the Padfc 
islands objects of everyday ase made of 



^^ood, bone or shell, nchl> dccorati>e and 
somclimes symbolic 

At the b<.gmntnE of the present century, 
Negro art was discovered by artists in 
Pans and became as fnshionablc as 
Japanese art had been earlier Negroes 
worked mainly m wood and to a limited 
extent in metal, as in the celebrated bronze 
figures of Benin Negro carvings have 
little to do with the imitation of natural 
apTHtaranccs they arc three-dimensional 
based upon a cylindrical mass of summary 
form They arc of superb craftsmanship 
and striking in their vitality Study of 
this form of art, which may be called 
primitive, like the study of Eastern art has 
encouraged the iwcniicih-century artist 
to disregard ‘ photographic imitations of 
naiun., and to separate emoltooil 
expression from the elevated ideas and 
tjpes once thought indispensable 


INFLUENCE OF NEGRO ART 

If the bead by Picazso on the 
opposite page is compared wJih 
the sculpture from Africa shown 
on the fight ft is deer thot one 
derives much from the other The 
shape of the Pfeasso head, the long 
neck the simplification and em- 
phasis of the features all bear witness 
to the Inpuence of Negro forms It 
Is no copy however It equals the 
African head In force and vitality 



Test Yoiirscif 

1 What was the effect upon Chinese painting of its close association with 
calligraphy*^ 

2 What IS the importance m the history of European art of 

(a) the Japanese colour pnat and 

(b) Negro sculpture? 

3 Give sonve account of the character of Persian painting 

/t«ji ers y>itt be found at the endof the book 
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DESIGN INFLUENCED BY COLOUR AND TEXTILES OF THE EAST 


MoOsse calls t/i s picture Deeonrtlire Composition the t tie is slgnlf cant 
for the subject matter is subord noted to design 





CH/VPTBR X 


THE MODERN OUTLOOK: ABSTRACT 
AND REPRESENTATIONAL ART 


A t the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the most ads-anced group of 
French painters was cahed tn derision the 
“Fames” or “wild creatures,” on account 
of the strange distortions and unconven- 
tionality of their worV.. Subsequently, 
these men — Henri Matisse (b 1869), 
Andre Dcram (b 1880), Maurice de 
Vlaminck (b 1876), Georges Braque (b 
1882), Georges Rouault (b 1871), Raoul 
Dufy (b 1879), Olhon Friesz (b 1879), 
and Andre Segonzac (b 1885)— became 
acknowledged as leading masters of French 
art Their work is strong, indwidual, 
colourful, and subject matter is subordin- 
ated in favour of interest in design 
In England the influence of Impres- 
sionism produced the “New English” 
school, among whom the foremost were 
Steer and Sickert Tins wns followed by a 
vigorous group of painters led by Augustus 
John fb 1875) During the Fust World 
War a number of more imaginative painters 
appeared, among whom Stanley Spencer 
lb 18911 and Paul Nash (1889-1946) 
are outstanding On the whole, English 
artists have shown more restraint in ihcir 
experiments than some of their contem- 
poraries on the Continent, and they 
usually show a particular feeling for the 
beauty of landscape 

Modem Russian art has had a consider- 
able influence on Western Europe through 
the theatre and ballet, for which many of 
the best artists have designed The exotic 
flavour m the works of Leon Bakst (1886- 
1924), Alexander Benois lb 1870), Michael 
Larionov (b 1881) and Nathalie Gon- 
charova (b 1881) made a great impression 
in Pans at the time when primitive and 
oriental art were becoming popular 
A recent discovery is the an of children 
and of untutored persons, such as the 
Sunday Pamter, Henri Rousseau (1844- 


1910), who was a customs oflicial and 
painted for his own pleasure when he tvas 
not phymg the viohn Rousseau, despite 
his simplicity, had extraordinary feeling 
for shapes, colour and pattern Drawings 
children, pnmitvsc people and self- 
taught artists have a good deal m common 
They ^ncrall) represent imaginative con- 
ceptions instead of visual appearances, for 
the eye has to be trained to see the world 
as It IS, and the hand has to be equally 
trained to represent what the eye sees, or 
what the imagination perceives There is a 
fresh, nnlsc charm in the drawings of 
children before they have been tau^t to 
draw from the object, and their outlook is 
particularly appreciated today because it 
IS the antithesis of the objective, photo- 
graphic record 

It IS important to understand the 
diflercnce between representational and 
non representational art, though m many 
works both ore combined During the 
Renaissance, when Vasari laid so much 
stress on close verisimilitude to nature, the 
principle that nature should be expressed 
IQ beautiful proportions and selective 
composilions was still implicit. The 
continual study of nature, especially of the 
human form, was pursued with the object 
of discov'ering perfection — an ideal form, 
suchastheGreekshadsought Itwasonly 
in the nineteenth century that all other 
considerations were sacrificed in the 
pucsiul of mere truth to nature with the 
frequent result of a very superficial realism 
The appearance of abstract art was the 
inevitable reaction to naturalism and the 
camera 

Paul Cezanne (1839-1906) had declared 
that all natural forms could be reduced to 
spheres, cylinders and cubes, and this 
theory was developed by Pablo Picasso 
(b 1881), the leader of the cubist mov'c- 



RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 

Te SjDnJey %ptnttr the eve/ydoy hoj>jxnings of on English vtfiage 

have religious s«gn//?cance. It Is natural to h/m thot the /lesurrect/on should 
take place In the village churchyard where he has studied every tombstone 



Mod glfanl s treatment of human 
form resembles that of Botticelli 


nwnt He began vmh the simplification ol 
natural forms or raruttons of such forms 
composed like musical variations He 
then lauacbed further into exploration in 
the world of pure form unhampered bj the 
need to associate it with recognizable 
organic objects or to coni'ey specific ideas. 

This aspect of modem art is not new 
and may be related to the recurrent phases 
of geometric art in the past such as 
Keolitbic, Celtic Islamic Abstract art is 
far removed from the individual sm of the 
nineteenth century, it is pan of the pattern 
of the age which has produced skyscrapers, 
steel and concrete factones and aeroplanes 
Here again there is a close relation 
between art and saence though the forms 
are naturally different Sculpture lent itself 
o abstraction and Constantin Brancusi 
(b 1876) for example began producine 
shapes designed simply to convey their 
own interest as early as 1908 In England 
Henry Moore (b 1888) and Barbara 
Hepworth (b 1903) pursued abstract 
sculpture and Ben Nicholson (b 1894) 
among others abstraa painting. 

The Constructivist movement began in 
Moscow m 19"^) Several of its exponents 
later worked in England Naum Gabo 
(b 1890) Anioine Pevsner (b I886> 
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L. Moholy-Nagy, Principal o( the Oiicago Calder (b. 1898), produced what he called 
Institute of Design, They produced “mobiles," delicately balanced construc- 
"constructions in space," composed of a tions of spheres and wires, which revolve 
variety of materials, including celluloid in a current of air. These were almost like 
and metal. The American, Alc-iander a kind of astronomical instrument and 

MUSIC AND PAINTING 

In his striking portrait of Madame Suggia (Tate Galkry) Augustus John 
conveys all the vigour and Impetuosity of her playing. The folds In the 
curtain behind and the sweep of the dress echo the movement of the how 
and the pleasing, flowing curves of the Instrument. 




again illu5tratc the parallel course of 
modem art and science Similar tendencies 
may be traced in every branch of life 
Surrealism presented a compiLte con 
trust to cubism It was a reaction to 
extreme individualism It also closely 
linked up with modem psychological 
research or at least the modern state of 
mind The theories of Freud concerning 
the world of dreams and the subconscious 
are parallel sMth its productions Instead 


of famling the world as they saw it the 
surrealists evoked sisions and represented 
the most inconsistent combinations of 
objects At the same time they painted 
every detail with the minutest accuracy in 
order to make it as real as possible in 
fact more real than real ty This too is 
not an entirely new manifestation m art 
The monsters of primitive art the gargoyles 
and drolleries of the Middle Ages the 
fantastic devilries painted by Bosch in the 


LINKS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

Of all English artists Sickert had the closest connex on with French painting 
77ie Belvedere Both (Tate Gallery) Is treated In a free Impression st wanner 
and the pointer s knowledge of Oegas Is revealed In the linear style and 
in the way the frame cuts the f gure of the driver of the horse and cart 




UNTUTORED ART 

Henri Aousseou le Oouonier wos on isoloted ond untroined ortist who 
painted in his spare time This jung/e scene with opes is a memory of his 
experience as a youth In the tropical forests of Mexico it is a fat pattern 
of great aesthetic power, painted with the directness and freshness of a child 

sixteenth century, the visions of Blake and extremely ephemeral It must be added 

of Odilon Redon (1842 1916) belong to the howocr, that their existence shows the 

same world Modem surrealists often vitality, as.wcll as illustrating the theoretical 

show a very morbid strain a taste for decoy character, of the age Even those painters 

and decomposition Leaders of the move who continued to work on more or less 

mem were the German Max Ernst (b 1891) traditional lines benefited by the expen 

the Italian Giorgio di ChwKO (b 1888) ments of the pioneers 
and the Spaniards Joan Miro (b 1893) and Throu^out the ages the artist has been 
Salvador Dali (b 1908) Picasso has also ahead of his generation m seeing beauty 

painted m the surrealist manner ai limes and significance Being more sensitive 

Without attemptmg to define all the than the ordinary man he may be said to 

various tendencies of early twentieth have his fingers on the pulse of life For 

century an, wihich mcluded Fntunsm, this reason it is just as important to 

Vorticism Expressionism and Dadaism, appreciate the modem aims as it is to pay 

U may be said that some of them were homage to old masteis 

Test Yourself 

l What is abstract art? 

2. Suggest reasons for the great divergencies in aim and outlook in 
twentieth-century painting 

Ans\* ers h til be found at the end of the book 




OIL ON CANVAS 

This fomonUc head fiom Titian’s Concert {PntI Palace, Florence) shows 
the soft, enveloping blurring and richness of tone mode possible by the 
use of the oil medium, especially on cartvos. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PICTURE-MAKING AND 
COMPOSITION 


W HEN Mjchelangelo satd, “Pamlmg is 
a music and a melody ^^hICh intellect 
only can appreciate and with great dtffi* 
culty,” he left us uith a thought which is 
worth the deepest attention The com- 
parison IS sinking, and while analogies may 
not be pressed too far, it throws brUtiant 
light on the subject 

Assuming that the artist has something 
to express which he feels with a special 
intensity, whatever his subject, it wall be 
transferred to paper or canvas in terms of 
shapes, colours and tones Their preasc 
arrangement or organization withio the 
picture IS what we mean by the term 
composition There arc, however, great 
varieties and complications of pictonaf 
expression— not always easy to grasp at 
lirst siaht To study some ofthc important 
elements of composition, and to form some 
broad idea of their function m picture 
making, is of considerable value to all who 
look at pictures 

TEMPERAMENT 

We look to the work of art to mo%e us 
through that indefinable somcihing we call 
beauty, and for most people this beauty 
13 conceived as some aspect of Nature 
which the artist is espeaally gided to 
perceive and record It has to be expressed, 
however, wuhin the confined and limited 
shape of the picture in which process the 
artist has to make certain arbitrary dea- 
sions of selection and arrangement which 
vitally affect the character of his work As 
a simple example, we may imagine an 
artist before a landscape which has given 
hmi the impulse to paint, its vanous 
features— trees, fields, buildings, hills, sky 
— can be placed on the canvas in an endless 
number of ways, while remaining strictly 
truthful to appearance We can imagine 
other artists inspired by precisely the same 
scene, yet all produemg quite difTerent 
compositions in whose individual treat- 


ment we should recognize the expression 
of temperamental bias or personal vision 
Nature is a storehouse ot nch material 
from which the artist freely tikes what lus 
imagination needs (Matthew Arnold 
once defined art as, “Nature seen through 
a temperament ") This individuality is 
expressed through acts of selection, empha- 
sis, suppression and arrangement which 
enable us to recognize the works ofdifierent 
artists, simply by reference to their 
charactenstic use of certain shapes, colours 
and rhythms 

ORQANt2ATION 

We may now attempt a rough definition 
by saying that composition is the art of 
orgamtmg shapes, colours, forms, so that 
they w'ill give a moving effect to the artist’s 
imagination This organization is not 
simply a matter of clear or logical presen- 
tation, but isa sort ofelementalforce acting 
through the power of shades, colours and 
forms to stir us without regard to any 
objects they may happen to represent 
Composition is the niuvc of painting, and 
pursuing this analogy v\e may look for 
such qualities as rhythm, melodic shape, 
development of theme tone contrasts and 
the like — to find theu’ parallels in visual art 

MEANS OF EXPRESSION 

But, It may be objected, there are so 
many different styles and means of expres- 
sion, how ate we to avoid confusion*? 
And certainly there is nothing more sterile 
and confusing than judging works of art 
by standards at which they do not aim 
II may therefore be helpful to note, very 
broadly, some of the mam forms of 
pictonal art, and to distinguish the means 
of expression peculiar to them The 
htstoncal approach is perhaps the most 
convenient, and it has the advantage that 
we are able to proceed from the simple to 
the complex, from the highly conven- 



BUSHHAN S USE OF THE SILHOUETTE 

There is no evidence of a defJberote decorative purpose In this South African 


bushman s drawing of a cattle 
presented in all Its variety or. 
given to actual appearance by 

tionaluedrendennsofNature characteristic 
of Oneniat and earlv Christian art to the 
realism of Western paintmc and so to the 
changes ishich have come about m modem 
art 

In Oriental and early Chnstian art 
Nature is subjected (o wilful distortions 
which are obvious devices of visual 
rhythm and these affect us in a way that 
may be hicned to iF< pleasure we denv^ 
from the movements of dancers in a ballet 
Thus the folds of Duddha s garment m a 
Chinese woiL o''art arc cicarlv not realistK 
but arc made to flow and serve the interests 
of the d^sien Likewise m medieval illu- 
minations the fo di and limbs are forced 
roio rhythmic patterns where the move- 
ment of line p-ays a v ital part relative to the 
mam shapes of the fgunes and Nature w 
reduced to fbt shapes animated by sinking 
I near rhythms 

GROWING RtAUSM 
Towards the close of the medieval 
penod we Cnd a soften ng of these I near 
rhvth'^sand sorvewtut lesi sty li*cJ render 
irg of Sature but there u si I! a great 
inviv-cnce on the value of slhoucttc 
enneh^d hy ikccv-aiise dels ’i. Contpmi 


raid The scene of exaggerated movement is 
id confusion Lucid statement Is, however, 
the use of the silhouette 

lion IS sull mainly concerned with desigrun^ 
flat shapes and Ib-rt is vuiuanv no regard 
to light and shade or the sugcestion of 
space and solidity 

By the beginning of the fourteenth 
century a new development is on the way 
The ebj-cts in a picture are represented as 
being solid by means of 1 ght and shade 
the conception of recession in spans is 
introduced the eve is now invited to move 
mro the pictuie and rounJ objects Com- 
position while still attaching importance 
to silhouctie and linear rhvihm, is ro lon'~T 
soWy concerned with designing flat shapes 
but also becomes the art of orgamrmg soU 
forms in space it leads the eye to perceive 
rhythmic relaiions not only across the 
surface of the picture, but also »•/:> » the 
peture 

Theieaner, and until the end of the 
nineteenth century real sm in pain* ng 
s*e3dilv grows, and composition becomes 
more conmlet and au,lac»ous in i s orparir 
ation of light and shade movemert n 
space colour and atmovpherjc lugges »on. 
U1ti*R3ic!y ihe prr'^^^pation wiJi rcahsn 
tends lo lecivnc an ervl in iIkI^ neglecting 
the finer powers « f tmaginslive iJevgn. and 
It It Urgrly out of d svatufaclion wrlh lb * 



tendency that the modem movements arise 

It will be our endeavour to show that in 
all of these different approaches the place 
of composition is fundamental This will 
also help us to examine more closely what 
we mean when we use such terms as 
rhythm balance harmony of shape and 
so on 

One of our most instinctive demands m 
des gn IS the sense of balance to which the 
obvious answer is symmetry that is the 
more oi less exact repetition of shapes or 
pattern round a central point or line of 
axis The Greek vase (page 47) shows a 
central figure flanked by two sets ol similar 
though not identical figures so poised that 
balance is maintained The symmetry is 
not one of exact repetition but these 
variat ons only serve to enl ven the design 
Th s IS also an excellent example of 


rhythm c movement in the bold pattern of 
bi^tes playing in angle against one another 
Richn^ of effect is achieved through the 
contrast of light and dark 

BALANCE 

The next step is to the freely composed 
asymmetrical design reproduced on page 
73 By means of a subtle d stnbution of 
shapes accents of tone and colours balance 
IS maintained and the eye is satisfied that 
no part is overweighted at the expense of 
the whole And just as we follow the 
development of a musical phrase noting 
how It re-appears m varied forms so in the 
picture we see the mam shapes echoed 
throughout the design or given those 
variations of form which add richness to 
the work while unity of effect is secured 
One should note too that the distribution 


EGYPTIAN DRAWING CONVENTIONS 

The representotlon of frontcl shoulders on o profit body is choroctenstiC 
of Egyptian painting and appears in the figures in the top row of this 
banqueting scene from a Thebon tomb (British Museum) (n the lower 
section however two figures ore shown full face and the enchanting little 
slaves one of whom is bending forward to adjust her lady s headdress 
are drawn in complete profile The usual conventions of Egyptian drawing 
must therefore have been quite conscious voluntary and method cal 



EMPHASIS ON PATTERN 

Th/S twelfth-century English wall painting is characterized by precision 
In the outline of the figure, but its most str/kfng peculiarity Is the pattern 
of loops and whorls In the drapery and along the upper edge, of the p/rtt/re 

of tone (range of light to dark) and colour, possibilities, composition has to extend its 
accentuating different parts in varying scope so as to include the elements of 
degrees, plays an important role in achieve light and shade and the sense of movement 
ing balance, rhythm and variation in space We may study this by comparing 

So far we have dealt with works con* the Giotto fresco (page 149) with the Fra 
ccived as designs without suggestion of Angelico Annunciation (page 20) The 
solidity or recession in space, but once the effect of the latter will depend on the 
artist feels the need to explore these latter highly conventionalized design of the main 
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GlOnOS TENDENCY TOWARD NATURALISM 

G/otto‘s celebrated fretco from AjjW cf St fronds feeding the birds, shows 
an cnt/rc/y different attitude to pdfnWng from the English wall picture on 
the opposite page There the tendency Js towards abstract pattern here, 
on the other bond, the forms are constructed with direct reference to 
actual appearances, and the tendency Is towards naturalism 


TECHN'QUE OF FRESCO PA’NTING 

li true frcico painting t>ie ^ijmenfi 
ore mixed wit/i wctcr end cppUcd to 
moiit p/oifer, with which they be- 
come chemically Incorporated. ThiJ 
means that nothing In the painting 
con be oftcred cr removed, end thor 
the work must he done with con* 
itderable rapidity. The fourteenth- 
century painting of the Triumph of 
Death by an unknown artlit In the 
Compo Santo, P/so, full of lively 
obiertation and Intricate detail, 
gives some Idea of the techofcol ski/i 
the method demands. 


figure The whole conception u flat m 
character, despite (he slight shading of 
Folds and other forms NSheteas m the 
Giotto, the Figures and rocky landscape 
appear more solid, and seem to be standing 
■n space, m both there is insmcnce on 
the desien of brge shapes, flatly considered 
with ccho<.s and rhythms of forms clearly 
emphasued. but in Giotto we have a new 
emoiional eflect, due to the expression o> 
weight and depth 

SPACrCOMPOSJTJON 
With increased knowledge of perspectise, 
this kind of space-coiTipo<ition gradually 
aflirms itself The Fra Angelico (page 20> 
affords a most interesting comparison 
with the same subject treated by Duccio 
The figures are still designed somewhat as 
silhouettes, but are placed in an architect 
tural setting of depth, and this setting 
largely determines the serenity of the work 
by Its simple emph.asis of the verticals m 
the columns, the various honzontal (ines, 
the semicircles of the arches echoed in the 
receding arcade Another valuable point 
this work serves to bring out is that the 
placing of any prominent feature in a 
picture sets up certain divisions of spa^, 
whose proportions may be feii as bearing a 





harmonious relation to each other Incur 
example we hax-e the ranous compartments 
set up by the verticals of the columns. 
Thus the choice of a honion line, the 
placing of trees etc , can set up divisions 
of space which are given special value 
In sinking contrast is the Uccello battle- 
piece (page 30) ^Vhile m the Angelico we 
find peace and stability m the repose of 
vertical and horizontal, here, everything 
moves in a state of exatement and turmoil 
clearly expressed in the clash of direction 


in ihc lances and the rhythms ot the rearing 
horses moving across the picture in bold 
alternations of light and dark Un ly is 
maintained as bet\veen the upper and 
loner pans by the 1 nes of the h lls echoing 
those of the horses The vshole effect is 
enhanced by great v vicity of colour and 
tone contrasts 

As the representation of space is 
mastered the eye is led into the picture 
and moves about in such a way that space 
IS giN-en a kind of dynam c expression As 


example let us take the Gentile Bellini 
(1429 1507) Agony m the Garden (page 
168) The mam statement of the picture 
lies on a diagonal line rising from left to 
right culminating in the figure of Christ 
All the figures and the rock comprised tn 
this group are set at very decided angles to 
eadi other giving a sense of dramatic 
tension Beginning in the right foreground 
IS a hurdle threading its way zigzag fashion 
into the landscape then continuing m a 
jagged path and finally released into a 
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EARLY FLEMISH OIL PAINTING 

Oil paintwg was in we fce/cre the hme of Jan von Eyck , he perfected it 
and made It practical This detail from Amolfni and His Wife (National 
Callery) shows the fustroin hard surface he obtained, probably by adding 
with fine hair brushes coots of glazes over a ground^rk of gesso (fne 
plaster mixed with glue) on a panel, and the precision with which he was 
able la translate into his painting all the minute detail of the scene before him 

winding road lending up to the hill on the gmng honzontal Imcs of support to the 
extreme ncht. A similar mo'cinent may be verticals of the background Within thus 
obserntd on the left, carrying the eye to the framesxork come the ficures, first, the 
hill town Then, as if to steady so much upper group— whose beads fall roughl) 
restlss tension, we has'e the almost hon- into another horizontal line and thus far 
zontal lines of road and paths in the middle greater stability is ensured 
distance Again, we may note the dramatic In the foreground established bv bold 

useofcoDtrastsinli^tandshadeandtone. squares of paxine. we have two other 
One of the greatest masters of space groups in great vaneiv of pose Both these 
composition is Raphael and it will be lower groups seem to move inwards 
helpful to examine one of hts impmtant aeaiing a fcmd of hollow, leading the eje 
works. The School of Athens (pace 26) into space, two rather isolated figures set 
We are first struck b> the large central at angles help to link the two levels Th-^ 
archwav echoinc the shape of the lunette, scale of the figures, in relation to the w hole. 
This arch stands above a fiichi of step^ also gives a sense of «pace which is extended 
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TEMPERA PAINTING 

T/W$ deto/f from Mlcholarigelo's Madonna and Child, St. John and Angels 
in the National Gallery, shows a tempera painting in on unfinished state. 
The basis Is a panel coated with gesso. The pigments In dry powder form 
were m/xed with egg and slightly thinned, and then the design was painted 
In green. This underpo/nt/ng Is visible In the Virgin's headdress and In 
the head on the left. The local colours were added to the rnonachrome 
design in rother smoU strokes, resuJting In on enamel-like surface. 



WAX PAINTING 

T/)I5 lively Greco Romon portrait of 
about AD 50 from the ease of a 
mummy discovered in the Fayum, 
Egypt, was painted In a medium of 
gum resin to which wax emulsified 
by lime or some other alkali was 
added The finished painting was 
heated so that the wax and resin 
melted and formed with the co/ours 
a homogeneous surface of a most 
durable nature The method which 
was prevalent throughout the ancient 
world Is known as encaustic 

into the distance by receding arches 
Tradition develops as each school of 
painting brings fresh qualities of vision, 
to Venice we look for richness and a 
sensuous delight in nature Our example 


js from Titian's The Concert (page 144) 
Oassical composition is here enveloped 
in a warm glow of colour and atmosphere 
All parts of the picture nestle beautifully 
together, the shapes of the figures — their 
harmony of cun'C and angle— find echo 
and variation m the landscape beyond, m 
the line of hill, of trees and path, and the 
whole IS fused by broad passages of light 
and shade into a composition of extra- 
ordinary loveliness With the Venetians 
the bold, dramatic use of light and shade 
ts earned to great lengths in the work of 
Tintoretto His Last Supper (page 167) 
— impetuous and virile though it be — is 
nevertheless controlled by a sense of design, 
in which great energy is expressed by 
insistence on diagonal lines The power 
of composition in depth is quite astound 
mg, figures not only move diagonally 
across the picture, but also inwards— by 
means of audacious foreshortcnuig. as m 
the flying figures above 
Tlie late swteenth century abounds m 
these virtuoso flights, where every licence is 
taken to stir the emotions El Grecos 
(1542-1614) The Burial of Count Orgaz 
(page 86) is a striking example of this 
exalted intensity, with its violent swirl w 

cloud figure and drapery above— balanced 

by the dispositions of the group below 
There is great movement and yet ultimate 
restraint So, too, treating a more homely 
theme, Rubens shows himself a great 
master of the swirling composition, violent 
yet controlled (page 98) 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centunes, Flemish and Dutch painters 
gradually turn from sacred or heroic 
themes to find inspiration in the everyday 
life about them Jan Verrfieer s (1632 75) 
The Artist s Studio (Czemin Gallery 
Vienna) is reproduced as a frontispiece 
to this book but as the illustration is in 
monochrome it cannot convey this great 
artists very personal and lovely sense of 
colour Ilispossible however, to appreciate 
the characteristically natural feeling for 
arrangement which contributes so much to 
the calm serenity of his work 

Rembrandt is one of the great exponenis 
of composition in light and shade, and his 
Philosopher is an example none the less 



PIGHENT THE EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONAL INTENSrTY 

With El Greco who was about thirty f ve when Titian died the possibilities 
of oil pointing are realized to an even greater degree than In the work 
of the Venetion mosler Ei Greco used the octuol plg/nent in much the 
some way as Van Gogh three hundred years later to express emotional 
intensity This detail from the Laocoon shows the thickness of the rapid 
application of colour and the nervous criss cross brush strokes 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING OF VELASQUEZ 

Diego Rodrtguez de S Ira y Vdasqaez (1599 1660) one of the giectest 
Spanish painters who ever f/ved was court painter to Philip IV of Spam 
end pa nted the monarch many times In this detail from t/ie portrait In 
the National Gallery of the king as on old man the art st s brilliant handl ng 
of paint Is Immerffote/y apparent 
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LINEAR APPROACH 

The head of Christina of Oenmarkt from Holbein's portrait In the National 
Gallery, reveals an attitude entirely opposed to that of Velasquez. It Is 
drawn rather than painted. Details such as the eyes and the ruff are 
carefully outlined. The head does not emerge softly from the background 
like that of Philip IV, but forms a fat pattern against it. 




striking because it is \-cry simple (page 176) The ngicl convention resulting was approv 
Notice how breadth is giwn by the diagonal ed by otiicial safons at the beginning of the 
descent of light across the picture and how nineteenth century, such remote and 

the small figure cutting sharply into the ptmtpous painting was out of touch with 

light holds attention inspiteofthcsurround the teeming energy of the age In England 

ing dark masses and France there came a vigorous reviial 

In Spam Velasquez combines court of landscape painimg and of an interest 
portraiture with the exploitation of the m simple everyday Iifi. 
fascinating possibilities of light and shade TTiis mood of realism d*veIoped at last 
space and movement (page 87) while into an excessive concern for accuracy of 

his French contemporaries Poussm and appearance to the neglect of composition 

Claude were perfecting the classical And though Impressionism in the ’70s 

landscape and ficure composition did ach eve a real breadth of approach m 

But if composition can be rich in its intense feeling for vibrant colour light 

emotional appeal it can also decline into and atmosphere newrtheLss maiming at 

a cold scholarly imitation of classical art this freshness of impression it tended to 

SPONTANEITY AND BRILUANCE 

In thts brilliant detail from Lawrence s Queen Charlotte (National Gallery) 
the effect Is gained almost fortuitously by the spontaneous Impetuous 
handling of the pigment The fimy folds w the mus//n dress the g//lter/ng 
jewels have not been carefully studied they ore suggested by a rapidly 
manipulated Impasto (le toying eoleurs on thickly) which where It It 
particularly thick Imprisons the sparkle of light 




^are and deliberation 

The delightful head of the little girl by Chardin from The Lesson (National 
Gallery), Is painted in a quite different manner from the Lawrence on the 
opposite page. It is the result of sober deliberation. The hand of Queen 
Charlotte will not bear close scrutiny; it is wooden, weak in construction 
Every detail in the Chardln^the ribbons on the cap. the ear, the curve of 
the chin, the folds In the sleeve— is painted with the utmost care and with 
regard for Its place in the whole design. 


neglect the form in which it was expressed 

Towards the end of the nineteenth 
Century came the reaction. The artist still 
finds his subject matter in ordinaij, eN-ery* 
day scenes, but now he is concerned to 
transform what might be called photo- 
graphic appearance into shapes and 
colours , and these he subjects to a more or 
less arbitrarj conception of design- While 
not Ignoring Nature, he seeks to extract 
from It those sasual elements on which his 
imagmation can plaj, and to create a work 
which IS enjo>-ed for itstif, \alid in its own 
world of forms 

In the Degas (page 164) an ordinary 
subject IS transformed into a most carefullv 
conlnved design By deliberate plaang and 
simplification he unites the shapes of the 
woman combing her hair v-iih those of the 
senant bnngtng coflee on nhichisimposed 
the contour of the \ase echoed again in the 
patterns of the table If this is still realism 
It » of a kind powerfully dominated by the 
artist s wall to design 

And it IS not long before the artist takes 
the next step Conuct \Mth Nature is still 
essential for Cezanne its colour and forms 
gtte spur to his imagination But when 
these are transposed to caosais they 
assume an independent existence of shape 
and colour on which the artist imposes his 
wall The sensation set up m his mind by 
the actual group of objects goes beyond 
their literal appearance and to express this 
Cezanne siinpLfies geomeincally the shapes 
of the onginal forms where the interests 
of his composiuon demand it 

Again for Van Gogh Nature was 
recognizably the starting point inspiring 
the artist to a lyncal mteosity expressed 


through the rhythmic shapes of trees hifis 
and clouds. Similarly, Gauguin regarded 
the figures in hts paintings as shapes in a 
bold design 

The pamlmg by Seurat (pace 30) shm« 
a most interesting treatment of mtural 
appearance in which an everyday scene is 
transformed into a very closely articulated 
design The large figures on the extreme 
nght SCI the note the contour of the 
woman’s back and bustle skirt, the arc of 
the parasol, are echoed m different ways 
nght across the picture E>ery feature — 
figure, animal tree shadow — is simplified 
and r^uced to its essential function as a 
shape sery deliberately placed in the 
picture 

FREEDOM IN EXPRESSION 

Finally, we reach a point where the artisJ 
creates freely, without any aim ofnaiurahs 
tic representation. For example m paint- 
ings by Picasso the suggested snatches, or 
distortions ofrecogmrable objects hate no 

sigruficance ether than throu^ their value 
as shape and colour To adapt or distort 
Nature is not necessarily to be regarded 
as an act of sedition undermining law and 
order, but simply as the freedom to create 
what we have called the music of pamliag. 

One last point by way of conclusion 
in dwelling so closely on the value of 
composition it is not suggested that the 
assoctatjons of subject matter should he 
Ignored Painting like literature, t. an art 
of complex appeal nevenheless the «ial 
task for the artist remains to express 
himself m that special form, that ‘music 
and melody wiihout which ihe art of 
painting remains incomplete 


Test Yottrself 

1 Attempt, with a few examples a rough definiuon of composition 

2 Compare the rendering of The Annunaation by Ducao (faang 
page 64) and Fra Angelico (page 20) 

3 Analyse the composition of The Last Supper byTIntofcttofpagc 167) 
and Agony in the Garden by Giovanni Bellini (page 16SJ 

4 Differentiate between the painterly and the linear approach in art 
giving examples 

5 ^\hat IS the difference in technique between van Eycks Arnolfini 
and His Wife (faang page 65) and Titian s Concert (page 144)“* 

/tnjHTrr Hilt Ixf fvwtdat ihe end of the booh 
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richness in REMBRANDT’S PORTRAITURE 

So ponetrat/nj ,j portroyo/ of oP„,„„or portrolts by fiemtron* 
rao Ryn {1606-69). the jroot ortist of Ifco Dutch schoo/, t/iot the nchness 

7 f " ^ f' “ Pottcct of o Womoo 

(Not, 000 / Go//ety). po.oled obo« /h6«. „ „ f„o me/;o».oess 

Of co/our and technique he developed in later life 


R£NOlR'S USE OF COLOUH 

Aiyfuifc {IB4I-I9I9) Is sormtinm mc/urfed omongtt the Imprts- 

iloftlstt b(/t tn let Percptules, in the National CoUery, he tSisplayt a feeling 
for compoiivon in cehut quite foreign to palmers /ike Monet and Slj/ey. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE PAINTER’S 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


T he researches of archsologists and 
anihropologists, together with evidence 
to be found m ancient buildings and m 
cohcciions of works of art, lead us to 
conclude that the mediums and pigments 
used today arc in many respects as they 
ittve been throughout the ages It is a 
debatable point whether, tn his efforts 
cither to create or imitate objects of 
wierest, carving or drawing and painting 
was man s first means of expression 
Primitna man, like young children today, 
probably first scribbled or scratched mental 
images, and this he would naturally do 
with flint or bone on the rock face or with 
his finger in the sand 
If we go back for evidence thousands of 
years, to the Aurignacian period some 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand years 
ago, we find dnwings of animals scratched 
upon bone, can ed m stone and upon rocks, 
and astonishingly well drawn and painted 
^imals scattered upon the walls of caves 
The most notable of the cave paintings 
arc those found at Altamira, in Spam, 
and iQ the Dordogne The recent discovery 
oflhc primitive work of bushmen in South 
Africa by Professor Leo Frobenius and 
others (page 546) confirms the fact lliat 
primitive man of today is still using the 
same materials as his ancient ancestors 

EARLY COLOURS 

His pigments were coloured earths and 
'■egetable juices Those that have survived 
|he test of time are the earth colours and 
black The earth colours were white, 
yellow and a reddish brown, black was 
obtained from burnt wood and bone 
Marrow was used as a medium with which 
to apply them and the use of urine has been 
tracc^l by one authority 
The silhouette — one of the earliest forms 
of expression — was followed by drawing 


in a single colour, red earth, and this by 
ihc use of a red, black and white To these 
colours brown and yellow were added at a 
later stage Shells and the blade bones of 
animals were used as palettes No evidence 
has been discovered that brushes were used 
by primitive man There is little doubt, 
however, that a flat bone was used as a 
spatula to spread the paint and that free 
use vvas made of the fingers and thumb 
When considering methods and matenals 
used m the ancient world, thoughts turn 
naturally to the art of Egypt nch evidence 
of the work of this period has been 
discovered and preserved 

EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES 
A knowledge of the methods and materi- 
als used by Egyptian painters spread to 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia India and the 
Far East In Europe it influenced first the 
work of Greek artists and through them 
spread to Rome and to other parts of 
Europe It is true to say that even today 
we owe much of our knowledge to the 
discoveries made by the ancient Egyptian 
The Egyptians discovered mediums with 
which to apply and to bind colour to 
canvas wood, mortar and stone They 
mixed their colours with gums, size, honey, 
milk, egg and wax For wall paintings 
they nuxed iheir pigments m water and 
applied them direct on to the wet lime 
surface from which their wall plaster was 
made This method, later named fresco, 
the Italian word for fresh has been used 
throughout the centunes and is still 
uiuivailed for its durability 
The Egyptians used seven colours, 
mostly mineral m ongin — red, yellow, 
brown, green, black, white and a blue- 
green Their pamlmgs which arc still fresh 
and vivid in colour, are formalized in 
style (page 147), no attempt, for instance. 




WATER-COLOUR ART 

Cotmon's Study of Trees shows how the medium of water colour should be 
used. It Is painted In untouched, flat washes of colour. 
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being made to foreshorten objects or 
f gures represented 

Relative importance is given by greater 
or lesser proportions just as young children 
still do m their drawings and painimgs 
Paintmg and sculpture were developed 
at the same time through the colounng of 
both low relief and sculpture The actual 
or I00.I colour of figures and objects was 
painted m a flat wash and no attempt made 
to represent form other than by the use of 
an incised outline with a rounded edge 
Women for example were painted yellow 
and men brown 

EVIDENCE FROM THE PAST 
Recent discoveries have informed us that 
colours were made m cakes kept m bags 
made of skin or in holloived reeds Palettes 
made of pottery m various shapes have 
been found and also brushes made of reeds 
Of Greek painting little trace survives 
For our Knowledge of the methods and 
materials used we are indebted to desenp* 

FINISHED PICTURE IN WATER COLOUR 

In The Ploughed field /ohn Sell Cotman (1782 1842) achieved a fmshed 
picture In monochrome a method the old masters used chiefly for making 
rapid sketches and notes of light and shade By developing his technique 
of d red washes he retains the charm and freshness of this medium 



tions and writings that have been dis 
covered and to the paintings found on 
contemporary pottery 
TTie perfection of Greek sculpture which 
was bnlliantly coloured provides evidence 
of a profoimd knowledge of form crafts 
manship and draughtsmanship We know 
that the Greeks IketheEs^itians worked 
m distemper and fresco Tlieir methods of 
expression however differed considerably 
For example the outimes of their figures 
were not incised but drawn with a brush 
and filled m with colour The earliest 
examples are silhouettes painted in black 
These were followed by objects and figures 
outlined in black and filled m with local 
colour in a manner similar to th- Egyptian 
pa ntings Women were painted in white 
however instead of yellow Few colours 
were used— only white yellow red black 
and a dull green produced by mixing yellow 
and black The Greeks by burning ivory 
gave us ivory black and by sublimng 
together sulphur and mercury produced 
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LINEAK DESIGN IN PASTEL 

The chalky texture of pastel is adm rably so led to the strong I near des gn 
which under! es all Degas s seem ng in^rmohty Here the servont $ hea 
IS cut off as In a snapshot but this enoMes the art st to concentrate on the 
line of the arm wh ch carries the eye along the I ne made by the arms an 
head of the centre/ /"jure The vase Is cut w two by the edge of the peture 
but the rema nlng contour is stressed to echo the poftern on the tobleclot 
and the curves of the fgores on the vase 

verm boa Unlike the Egyptian the Greek in monochrome is the first kno vn attempt 

pa nters broke a^vay from the slhouette by the pa nter to represent form on a two- 

and introduced foreshorten ng mto their d mens onal surface this resulted "OttJ 
work. attempts to represent the effect of hght and 

We are told by Greek h stor am that shade upon objects a method subsequently 
Zeaxis (420-390 b c ) pa nted in gnsa He described by Itabans by the term ch aro- 
thai IS the representai on of form m tones scuro We also learn from the r historians 
of one colour grey He developed from that Apelles m reduced the pa nting ol 
this method the can a e a painting in t o form m colour Apelles (fourth centu^ 
tints an im tat on of the cameo or bas bc) hmself has left ev dence that the 
rebef a monochrome n one on a back process of fresco paint ng was known to 
ground of another Early Greek pa nl ng the Greeks and that panels were pJ nted 
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and aflenvards fixed to walls as decorations 
Encaustic painting was also practised m 
Greece from the Alexandrian period This 
method of painting is recorded, although 
the process is not described It is known, 
however, that wax and pigments were 
mixed and applied heated , they were then 
blended and modelled with healed irons 
Portraits of the dead or mummy cases 
survive from the Greco-Roman period in 
Egypt and were carried out by this method 

ROMAN PAINTING 
Roman art was copied from Greek art 
and consequently lacked its vitality, it 
retained, however, its character Roman 
painting is, thereJbre, a means by which 
we can appraise that of the Greeks The 
fine examples of Roman painting found 
buried under the lava of Vesuvius at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are vigorous 
and full of light, with a rich variety of 
colour We learn from the writings of 
Pliny that the Romans introduced many 
new and bright colours to the artist’s 
palette, notably pure purple 
The methods and materials used by the 
Greek painters and their classical style of 
painting united to a Roman tendency to 
realism, influenced the form which Euro- 
pean art of the Middle Ages was finally 
to take 

Early Christian art found in the Cata- 
combs carried on the classical tradition 
The recognition of the Christian religion 
by the Emperor Constantine m the year 
330 led to the decoration of churches with 
ichgiovis subjects 

These decontions were executed in 
tempera fresco and mosaic When con- 
sidering the methods and materials used 
by the painter in the Middle Ages, the 
mflucnce of the Byzantine mosaics on the 
Italian painters of the Middle Ages uhom 
we call Primitives cannot be oierlooked 
These mosaics were patterns and pictures 
made by cementing together small cubes 
(called less*, re) cut from many brightly 
coloured materials such as coloured glass 
some Vrith gold in it The uord Primitive 
as here used should not be confviscd with 
the word used prcviouslv in connexion 
With work of primitiNC man at the beginning 


of this chapter It is used here to denote 
work of a pioneer character; in this 
instance, the Italian school at the time of 
Duccto of Siena, Cimabue and Giotto 
Two methods were then used by the artist, 
tempera and fresco 

TTie use of gold, copied from the work 
of the mosaic artists, was extensive, it was 
used not only as a background to subject 
matter, but as a ground to paint on by both 
the Italian Primitives and the Flemish, 
German and Russian artists of the same 
period Mention should also be made 
here of the wealth and vitality of English 
twelfth-century wall painting (page 148), 
probably derived from Greek and Romart 
painting, so fully described by Professor 
E W Tiistiam m h« book. Treasure Trove 

Cennino Cennini, a painter who lived m 
the fifteenth century, describes contem- 
porary methods used m fresco and tempera 
painting in a treatise entitled Trattato della 
Pmuro The exact date of the discovery 
of the use of oil as a medium for painting 
IS not known, although the use of vegetable 
drying oil was first described in a fifth- 
century manuscript Vasan claims that the 
process \vas invenied by the Van Eycks m 
1410, and that the medium was probably 
perfected by them 

FRESCOES 

Oil painlmg sprang into immediate 
favour m the north of Italy, whilst the 
painters in the south continued to use 
tempera and fresco New light was thrown 
on methods used m fresco painting during 
the Middle Ages by an examination of 
the damage done during the retreat of 
the Germans through Italy, to the famous 
frescoes by Orcagna Gozzoli and others 
m the Campo Santo of Pisa (page 150) 

In the earliest examples of oil paintings 
flat oil glazes of local colours of ihe same 
lone were spread over a monochrome 
painted m tempera in which the drawing 
and the modelling of form was first 
completed 

Vasan also records in bis wniings that 
Arezro, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
was the inventor of painting on canvas; 
but we know that the Egyptians made use 
of canw as a ground, which they first 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DETAIL 

h BoWcdll’s Pritncvera, polMe<i ofcout 1478 for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
de' Medici, the central figure of Vtnuj dominates the composition, but 
our attention is also attracted by the three Graces, by Mercury, by the 
figure of Spring wafted by Zephytus, by Flora or by the myriads of exquisite 
leaves and fiowers The magical effect of the whole does not depend upon 
any of the usual devices of composition It springs from the /ntensity *vith 
which every detail has been painted, each one Is significant 

covered with plaster, for the decorations of covery of the science of perspective by 
sarcophagi Paolo Uccello (1397-1475) Whether he 

The colours used in the Middle Ages should be given such credit is debatable, 
differ little from those used latterly in the although his work shows that he was 
ancient world, a notable exception being absorbed by its study The method fav- 
ultramarine, a deep rich blue much cured during the fourteenth and fifleenih 
favoured for its beauty and permanence centuries of using an underpamting, a 
It was made from lapis lazuli The colours monochrome usually in grey or brown, 
in use were the earth pigments yellow and led to a close study of painting in light and 
red ochre, raw and burnt sienna Venetian shade Leonardo da Vinci, in his Treatise 
and Indian red, terre verte, raw and burnt on Painting, gives useful information on the 
umber and. m addition, vermilion, orpine, aims of the painter in his day He says, 
annabar, malachite, verdigris, whiting and The first aim of the painter is to make it 
white lead, charcoal and ivory black appear that a round body in relief is 
Colours were made by the artist in his presented upon the fiat surface of his 
studio and kept in bladders or jars, ui picture” Although many of the sccrels of 
different tones of each colour The use of the methods of the Van Eycks have been 
gesso, a plaster composition, for ornament lost, it seems probable from the writings 
m relief and attempts to represent relief m of Cennim that they painted in oil colours 
painting are said to have led to Ibe dts- mixed with varnish over a tempera mono- 
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chrome, the iransUional method between 
t'*mpcra and oil painting (page 152) This 
method w-as introduced into Italy by 
Antonello dc Messina During the fifteenth 
century, Ccnnini mentions that ot! painting 
of a similar nature was practised in 
Germany at the same time and he advocated 
glazing in oil over tempera The work of 
the Flemish painters, following the tradi 
lions of the Van Eycks, was noted for its 
fine craftsmanship and durability Guilds 
of master painters ivcre set up which insisted 
upon the use of maternls of good quality 
and durability Their work was linked 
with the work of the painters of the 
Netherlands, Italy and Spain 
During the fifteenth century, white 
grounds giv'e phcc to coloured pnmtngs 
Titian, for example, used red The fresco 
masterpieces of Michelangelo and the fine 
craftsmanship of such painters as Raphael 
for some time influenced and imposed 
restraint upon methods of oil painting 


but this medium, less dependent upon 
careful prcpirations, encouraged painters 
to draw direct inspirations from Nature 
and attempt to copy her varying colours 
and effects Towards their close, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, the Middle 
Ages included not only the period when the 
craft was perfected but the most creative 
years m the history of painting 

DUTCH PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
Although the Tlcmish and Dutch schools 
worked m close physical proximity, the 
two schools were very different m outlook 
Instead of concentrating upon religious 
subjects, the Dutch became a school of 
genre ai\d portrait painters exemplified by 
such great masters as Vermeer and 
Rembrandt They followed the early 
methods of the Flemish school and 
research has shown that they developed 
them in much the same way. although little 
written evidence has come down to us 


RELIGIOUS PAINTING OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 

The son of o Venetlon dyer Jocopo Robust} (1518*94) is better known by 
his nicknamt ' The Little Oyer,” Tintoretto One of the greotest pointers 
of the V'enetion school and o man of phenomenal energy he pointed a large 
number of religious subjects The dromattc rendering of The Last Supper 
IS enhanced by s(art//ng contrasts of light and dark 







SIGNIFICANCE OF DETAIL 

In BoWcelti's Primavtra, pointed ofeeut 1478 for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
de’ Medici the central figure of Venus dominates the composition, out 
our attention is also attracted by the three Graces, by Mercury, by the 
figure of Spring wafted by Zephyrus. by Flora or by the myriads of exquisite 
leaves and flowers The magical effect of the whole does net depend upon 
any of t/ie usual devices of composition It springs from the intensity with 
which every detail has been painted, each one Is significant 

covered with plaster, for the decoradons of covery of the science of perspective by 
sarcophagi Paolo Uccello {1397-1475) Whether he 

The colours used in the Middle Ages should be given such credit is debatable 
differ little from those used latterly in the although his work shows that he was 
ancient world, a notable exception being absorbed by its study The method fa^ 
ultramarine, a deep rich blue much cured during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
favoured for its beauty and permanence centuries of using an underpamling a 
It was made from lapis lazuli The colours monochrome usually in grey or brown 
in use were the earth pigments, yellow and to a close study of painting in light and 
red ochre, raw and burnt sienna Venetian shade Leonardo da Vmci m his Treatise 
and Indian red terre-verte, raw and burnt on Painting, gives useful information on the 
umber and, m addition vermilion, orpine aims of the painter in his day He says, 
cinnabar, malachite verdigris, whitmg and The first aim of the painter is to make it 
white lead, charcoal and ivory black appear that a round body in relief is 
Colours were made by the artist in bis presented upon the flat surface of his 
studio and kept m bladders or jars, m picture ’ Although many of the secrets of 
different tones of each colour The use of the methods of the Van Eycks have been 
gesso, a plaster composiiion for ornament lost, it seems probable from the writings 
in relief and attempts to represent relief in ofOennmi that they painted in oil colours 
painting are said to have led to the dis- mixed with varnish over a tempera mono- 
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chrome the transitional method between but this medium less dependent upon 
t'-mpera and oil pamtmg (page 152) This careful preparations encouraged painters 
me hod was introduced jnto Italy by to draw direct inspirations from Nature 
Antoncllo de Messina During the fifteenth and attempt to copy her varying colours 
century, Cennini mentions that oil painting and effects Towards their close at the 
of a similar nature was practised in end of the fifteenth century the Middle 
Germany at the same time and he adv ocated Ages included not only the period when the 
glazing m oil over tempera The work of craft was perfected but the most creative 
the Flemish painters following the tradi years m the h story of painting 
tions of the Van E>cks was noted for its 

fine craftsmanship and durability Guilds DUTCH PORTRAIT PAINTERS 

of master painters were set up which insisted Although the Flemish and Dutch schools 

upon the use of materials of good quality worked in close phjsical proximity the 
and durability Their work was linked two schools were very d fTcrent in outlook 
with the work of the painters of the Instead of concentrating upon relgious 
Netherlands Italy and Spam subjects the Dutch became a school of 

During the fifteenth century white genre and portrait painters exemplified by 
grounds gave place to coloured primings such great masters as Vermeer and 
Titian for example used red The fresco Rembrandt They followed the early 
masterpieces of M chclangelo and the fine methods of the Flemish school and 
craftsmanship of such painters as Raphael research has shown that they developed 
for some time influ need and imposed them in much the same way although little 
restraint upon methods of oil painting, written evidence has come down to us 

RELIGIOUS PAINTING OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 

The son cf a V'enet/on dyer Jacopo RobuitI {ISIS 94) Is better known by 
his nickname The Little Dyer Tintoretto One of the greatest pointers 
of the Venet/an school and a man of phenomenal energy he painted a large 
numher of religious subjects The dramatic rendering of The Lost Supper 
Is cnhonced by swrtUng contrasts of light and dark 



SPACE AND VOLUME 

In The Agony In the Garden (National Gallery) Bellini creates an Iwpressien 
of space end volume by the sculpturesque treatment of the figures and by 
the S shapes winding Into the background, balanced by the verticals of 
tree, rock and far off tower and by the straight lines In the middle distance 


The painting by Vermeer of himself at 
work m (iis studio (frontispiece) is enlighten 
mg and is evidence that he used on occasion 
the alia prima method — that is, direct 
painting m colour 

The practice of oil painting and its 
unsuitability for direct mural painting led 
to the use of canvas specially primed for the 
purpose which allowed the artist to work 
in his studio This practice in turn started 
the painting of easel pictures The oil 
medium freed the artist from the restrictive 
method of tempera and fresco painting 
when he ceased to work over a tempera 
underpaintmg, alterations could be freely 
made m the medium and consequently 
liberties were taken with the crah In 
addition to this the use of oil led to the 
introduction of varnishes to preserve the 
richness and depth of newly finished work 
The full possibilities of the medium were 
first exploited by such masters of oil 
pamtmg as Rubens, Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt van Ryn, who oRen used a 


rich impasio— I e application of thick 
layers of paint— instead of working m the 
traditional method , that is, on a tracing of 
a carefully prepared cartoon Rembrandt 
trained to work m the careful manner of the 
Van Eycks, strayed further from traditional 
lies by making alterations by means of 
glazing and using his palette knife impul 
sively as well as his brush. 

PERSONAL TREATMENT 
The practice of composing pictures m oil 
colours encouraged the artist m a personal 
method of treatment The earlier manner 
which advanced methodically from the 
tnrefully considered cartoon to the mono- 
chrome and final full-colour effect required 
the artist first to visualize his subject, then 
through well-defined stages to keep in view 
the original aim until the desired result svas 
obtained Between the Flemish and Dutch 
and the Spanish schools lay that of France 
which had no effective existence until the 
seventeenth century It followed the 


methods howtNrr of the oil painters of ment in Irushwork for its ovvti sake The 
Northern Italy Trench art at this time smoothcharactcrofclasstcalpamimggave 
as 1 mere cop} and consequently shovsed phec to loaded and unewn impasto 
a hek of initiatnc Dnmng was lifeless painted in a warm-coloured monochrome 
and painting was influenced by the red and subsequently glared with transparent 
and brown tones of old masters colour after the manner of the Venetian 

school Connoisseurs of the lime looked 
ACCOMPLISHCD TECHNIQUE for accomplished teehn que rather than 
During the eighteenth century when good design form and colour m art 
portrait paint ng became the \oguc how consequently painting became comparable 
ever French painters were obi ged to sviiU the artificial display of rhetoric 
reproduce faithfull} the colour of their Although pastel the art of painting in 

s tters and thus the prejudice against true coloured chalks was invented during the 
colour was overcome Their respect for seventeenth century it was frst made 

the work of such masters of portraiture popular by the French artist Chard n 

as Rubens Rembrandt and Velasquez who nonetheless also pa nted brill antly in 

(page 156) particularly for the r brilliant oils (page 159) Not only d d the oil painter 

teehn que led to a striving for accomplish copy the broken spots of pure bright 

LIGHT AND RECESSION 

The Chislca! fcu//d/n^j in Claude s Seaport ore a framework for the opening 
through which we are carried beyond the romontlc tower and the moored 
vessel Into inf nite recessions of (umlnoos spoce The light is most Intensely 
eoncentroted on the distent horizon and thence radiates throughout the 
picture uniting all the various parts of the subject 



CHARACTER AND TECHNIQUE 

T/>e most strJJcmj th/ng obout ih/s Cftlnese Polo Match (Victene and Albert 
Aluseum) js the omount of expression ochleved by o limited means There 
/s no bockground, no shading end littie colour The sense of structure and 
movement, the liveliness In the faces end gestures ore conveyed by a sure, 
unfaltering use of line The character of the work depends on the technique 
The figures are painted with a brush In Chinese ink on silk, the same 
materials being used for wriang. itself a linear art requiring a skill only 
attained after long and untiring practice 

colours, but imitated the broken colour and Italy. □d>ocated the study of traditional 
soft effects ^\hlch are charactenstic of methods, although the present state of 
work jn pastel Another noteworthy his work suggests that he failed to 
influence upon the pauiters’ materials at discoi'cr many of the secrets of the old 
this time was the imitating in oils of the masters One of the most destructive 
soft shades of the tapestry weavers’ yams, materials used in his time m an effort to 
which added greys, pinks and lilacs to the obtain the warm mellow tone of their work 
painters’ colour range Pastel blades was bitumen For many years artists had 
became the vogue in painting and kd to the ceased to make their own colours and 
use of gouache a body colour, a mixture relied upon colour manufacturers for their 
of water colour and white Gouache was supply, without inquiring into the nature 
the medium used by the tllumtnatois of of the colours or their permanence Thev 
oriental manuscripts and in the missals of were supplied in skin bags Tin tacks were 
the Middle Ages used to pi“rce them when colour was 

Dunng the eighteenth century, various required and to seal them afler use Colour 
experiments were made m painting and so packed quickly dried and because of 
there was a danger of the value of crafts this failing an En^ishman invented in 1 824 
manship being almost ignored Towards the tin tubes which are in use today 
the end of this century the English painter, Eugene Delacroix (1798 1S63) led a 
Reynolds (1723 92) after studying art in revolt acainst traditional methods Hs 
I'm 


spirited method of painting often relied 
upon completing it in one sitting, a method 
of hit or miss which does not permit of 
cither the careful thought or preparation 
associated with sound craftsmanship 

FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
Contemporary with Delacroix lived the 
English painter, Joseph M W Turner 
(1'775-1851), who at first worked in the 
classic manner of Claude Lorraine (1600- 
82) He became in turn the mspirer of 
the French impressionist school Turner 
began his career as a water-colour painter 
and developed this medium by substituting 
mineral for vegetable pigments This 
change led to the transparent quality of 
water-colour painting a quality for which 
the English school of water colour is 
famous The technique used by Turner for 
Oil painting was unsound His worship of 
sunlight led to the extensive use of chrome 
yellow This fugilive colour and the lack 
of knowledge of his craft will lead m time 
to the destruction of much of his work 
The French impressionist school — led 
by Claude Monet, a landscape painter, 
and Edouard Manet, a figure painter^ 
towards the close of the nineteenth century 
finally cast aside the old traditional 
formulas and painted Nature as they saw 
It The Impressionists became somewhat 
obsessed with the broken colour effects in 
Nature and made the rendering of them 
their principal aim By closely observing 
and analysing the rich variety of colour 
to be found in sunlight and shadow, they 
concluded that these could not be repre- 
sented by flat washes of colour alone TTicy 
found that by placing small areas of pure 
unmixed colour side by side, a truer effect 
could be obtained, when viewed from the 
correct focal distance The debt owed lo 
these two painters and their followers for 
this discovery is now acknowledged 
An historical survey of this kind would 
not be complete without a mention of the 
pre Raphaelite Brotherhood whose woik 
stands out of the dull level of the unsound 
craftsmanship of the nineteenth century 
(page 120) Their passion for detail led 
them to study the work of the Flemish and 
Italian Primitives and to admire their 


orafcsminship Their method of procedure 
wasasfollows Onahard, stone Iikeground 
made of a mixture of white lead and copal 
varnish, the passage to be painted was 
drawn This was covered with a thin coat 
of white paint, from which all superfluous 
oil had been extracted and to which a drop 
of copnl varnish had been added Through 
this thin coat the drawing could be seen 
Over this wet ground the colours, trans- 
parent and semi transparent, were laid with 
a sable bnish, care being taken not to 
disturb but to blend colours with the 
ground The absence of cracking and the 
well sustained brightness of the colours is a 
testimony to the soundness of their method 
It has been pointed out that since the intro 
duction of Dll paint as a medium, there has 
been a growing tendency to neglect the 
study of materials and the craft of painting 
This, together with the regrettable practice 
of varnishing pictures for exhibition 
purposes before they arc thoroughly dry, 
will inevitably lead to the destruction of 
manv paintings produced since this practice 
has obtained 

MODES OF EXPRESSION 
Finally, it should be said that selected 
materials can be obtained from reliable 
colour manufacturers today that are as 
permanent as any used by the old masters 
It IS to be hoped, therefore that artists will 
return lo the study of their materials and 
craft and so produce works in the future 
that will compare favourably with those 
produced by the old masters and will, 
with them stand the test of time 

Having broadly indicated the history of 
the artists means of expression let us now 
look a little more closely at the qualities 
v/hich gwe us pleasure in each 
Drawing and painting have a common 
feature in that they both provide the artist 
with a free and flowing mode of expression 
They differ, however, m that drawing is 
executed in a hard substance and painting 
in a fluid mixture 

Painting has drawing for its foundation, 
but »t IS a combinauon of three elements — 
sound drawing design and colour 
Of the vanous methods of painting 
already mentioned m the order of their 
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discovery in the preceding historical surv^ 
— distemper, fresco, tempera, encaustic, 
oil tempiera, oil painting, pastel, gouache, 
\vater colour— each has a characteristic 
quality of its own The following desenp* 
tions of the materials used and the method 
of their application wll help to distinguish 
them. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

Distemper may be said to be the earliest 
medium used by civili2ed man The term 
should not be confused with the French 
word detrempe, which is used to desenbe 
both distemper and tempera Distemper 
IS made by mixing coloured powder or 
pigment with a solution of gum or si2e and 
water 

The amount of size or gum orabic used 
IS sufficient to fix the colour when dry 
Too much of either will cause the paint to 
crack and flake away from the ground. 
The tones of distemper in the wet and dry 
states differ considerably Distemper, 
when dry, is much lighter in tone It is 
rarely used today for picture*making. but 
IS still used for some forms of interior 
decoration and for scene pamting The 
use of caseine as a flxative for distemper 
paint IS a modem discovery When it is 
used in solution with pigment, the dis> 
temper dries almost the same tone as when 
It IS wet 

Fresco, a method of painting m pigment 
mixed with water, direct on to wet plaster, 
was discovered by the anaent Egyptians 
They found that by allowing the carbonate 
of lime m the plaster to crystallize by 
combining with the carbonic acid gas in the 
air, a lasting and perfect binding was made 
This method, which has been used through* 
out the centuries, has been found unsuitable 
for use in Britain owing to the damp 
climate and harmful fumes in the air of 
modem aties. Earth colours only are 
suitable for fresco As the painting has to 
be completed while the plaster is wet, the 
work. Im to be done m sections In old 
frescoes it is possible to recognize (he joints 
of the sections of the work completed by 
the artist each day 

Tempera, a kind of distemper, was used 
almost universally in Italy dunng the 


Middle Ages The excellent condition of 
the tone and colour of pictures painted 
during this period is proof of its lasting 
quality 

The pigment /s mtxed with an egg 
medium instead of size The medium, an 
emulsion, is made of yolk of egg mixed 
with water and vinegar, the latter is added 
to prevent decay An equal quantity of this 
emulsion and pigment is generally used 
but the correct amount of each colour to 
medium can be measured only through 
expenence 

Tempera painting differs considerably m 
appearance according to the pnmuig o\er 
which It IS painted It can be used to 
produce an opaque or transparent effect, 
consequently it is ofien difficult to dis 
tinguish It from either fresco or oil painting, 
particularly from oil painting when temp^ 
IS varnished with white of egg or polished 
In encaustic or wax painting pigment 
and wax are mixed and applied whilst wann 
to a panel of wood For this method of 
painting, the palette is made of metal 
which IS also kept warm Healed irons are 
used to blend the colours and produce the 
effect of form Encaustic painting 'VM 
extensively practised in the ancient world 
and IS very durable 

Tills parucular process is laborious aw 
difficult and in consequence rarely usm 
today It has the rich appearance and 
range of tone of oil painting and the 
tage of being impervious to damp the chief 
enemy of all other forms of painting 

TEMPERA PAINTING 
Oil tempera, a transitional method 
between tempera and oil painting was the 
method mainly practised towards (he end 
of the Middle Ages The foundations of 
oil tempera painting were usually laid m a 
tempera monochrome in grey, lerrc 
or a warm tone such as brown or red and 
completed m colour by glazes of a pigment 
mix^ with oil 

Because of the opaque and lasting 
quality of the underpainting in icmp<.ra. 

It can often be seen, p-articularly when 
alterations have been made m the oier 
paintmg through the pigments ground in 
oil which becomes more translucent with 
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time. The name given to these faults or with glazes and scumbles is almost univers- 
corrcctions is “pentimento,” the Italian ally practised today. The procedure is as 
word for repentance. follows: — 

Oil painting is the most popular method A canvas which has already been primed 
of painting today. Although the technique, — that is, covered with a mixture of white 
which has already been described, has lead and oil — is purchased either in roll 
varied considerably, the materials used form or attached to a wooden frame called 
have varied little in character since the a stretcher. Wooden panels are sometimes 
method was first invented. Oil paints are used, but are apt to warp or split, 
made from pigments ground with either The subject is first drawn in charcoal, 
poppy or linseed oil. The direct method of in outline or tone; the dratving is then 
painting in colour, known as alia piima, fixed, to prevent it from rubbing or mixing 
as opposed to painting over a monotone wiihthepainl.by means of a spray diffuser. 

ARRANGEMENT IN GREY AND BLACK 

This is the title Whistler gave to the portrait of his mother reproduced 
below, (t wos a protest ogoinst the realistic, onecdotal painting of his 
day, and emphasized his predominant interest In pattern and tone. The 
use of block end neutral colours reveals the influence of Velosquez, while 
in detoi/s such as the picture frame cut off by the edge of the picture, 
Whistler hos much in common with Degos. 






PAINTING ENTERS THE SPHERE OF ARCHtTECTURE 

In this celling decoration by Tiepolo the llluslonlstlc effect obserred In the 
fresco by Signorelli (on page 67) is carried to extremes 
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The fwauve used js made from shellac 
dissolved in methylated spirit If the paint- 
ing is to be finished at a sitting, the medium 
or vehicle used with the paint is sometimes 
a n ixture of turpentine, oil and varnish m 
equal proportions Reference to other 
mediums used will be made at a later 
stage m this book 

The medium used for first stages of a 
more protracted work is turpentine, which 
dries with a flat surface Before proceeding 
with the painting between each stage, 
therefore, it is necessary to give the surface 
a thin coat of linseed oil, a process known 
as ‘ oihng out,” to restore the richness and 
true tones of the colours and to blend and 
fix them with fresh coats of paint The 
finished work, when thoroughly dry, is 
given a coat of varnish to which is added 
as occasion demands, transparent colour to 
enrich the darker passages 

OPAQUE PAINTING 

Pastel is a form of opaque painting done 
with a crayon (page 164) The crayon is 
made from a coloured powder mixed with 
an agglutmant of pipe-clay or gum dis 
solved in water There are three kinds of 
pastel — hard medium and soft Pastel 
drawings arc made on a coarse tinted 
paper which provides a tooth to hold the 
powder and a middle tone of colour suit 
able to the subjects concerned Great care 
has to be taken with the handling of a 
pastel on account of Us fragility, as a pastel 
cannot be fixed without a consequent loss 
of colour and tone 

For this reason, therefore pastels are 
generally mounted on a wooden stretcher 
With a woollen shock absorber placed 
between the stretcher and the frame 

Gouache is a form of body colour paint 
made from a mixture of pigment and gum 
arabic There is liltle difference between 
gouache and distemper The former is 
coloured pigment and white used on paper 
and the latter for wall decoration 

Gouache painting can be traced back to 
the ancient Egyptians but was most 
popular for picture making m the eight- 
eenth century Paintings in ibis medium 
arc light m tone and havv: a pastel effect 
W hen used today it is generally made from 


a mixture of water colour and Chinese 
white Water colour shares the popularity 
of oil paint in modern practice Water- 
colour paints are made of pigment ground 
in gum arabic, which is a vegetable gum 
soluble in water, obtained from the acacia 
arabica The gum, which is very durable, 
forms a means of attaching the pigment to 
paper In the past water colour was pre 
pared only in cake form and a little honey 
was added to keep it moist Cakes are 
still used but there is a more general de- 
mand for water colour m a ntoister 
condition It is packed for convenience 
jn pans and tubes and the artist s colountuin 
uses glycerine as a medium The modem 
form of preparation has the unfortunate 
tendency to attract moisture, which attacks 
the water colour paper The paper used is 
specially prepared and of high quality, 
the best beuig a rag paper prepared from 
luien fibre to which a little size is added 
Size prevents the pigments from soaking 
into the paper, instead of staining and 
retammg its transparency on the surface 

In the purest form of water colour 
pamiing the white of the paper is preserved 
and used to give the lightest tones There 
IS a tendency today however, to use Chinese 
white to obtain the highlights The English 
painter has excelled in the water-colour 
medium and the reader is referred to the 
work of the Norwich school — to Cotman 
in particular — for examples of water-colour 
painting m its purest form (pages 162 
and 163) 

Although all forms of wall decoration 
arc in fact, mural paintings, tbe term is 
usually applied to modem forms It has 
already bwn pointed out that fresco is an 
unsuitable method for use in northern 
climes and modem cities Expenments 
have therefore, been made with other 
media Perhaps the most successful has 
been the use of oil paint used direct on to 
canvas which is afterwards fixed to the wall 

Although the latter type are executed in 
the studio, the aims in a mural painting 
differ from those of an easel picture A 
mural painting should not have the effect 
of piercing tbe wall by representing distance 
realistically, but whilst ennehtng and 
decorating it should preserve the plane of 
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LIGHT AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


Light Is Rembrandt s bas c means of expression In The Philosopher (National 
Gallery) he has developed Its possibll t es superbly There Is little doubt 
that In this respect he was deeply Impressed and to some extent Influenced 
by the dramatic effects of I ght and shade which were f rst developed In 
Italy by Caravaggio and conveyed to Holland by travelling Dutch artists 
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the s^a^ The most noted mural painter 
of modern times was Puvis de Chavannes, 
and his most successful efforts the mural 
paintings in the auditorium of the Sorbonnc 
and in the Pantheon m Pans 
The painter has at his command today 
a wealth of materials and media for picture- 
making Various materials have been used 
for painting upon in oils such as plaster, 
metal, v.ood, paper and canvas, but speiaal 
mention should be made of the priming — 
that IS, the painting surface — particularly 
those applied to wood and canvas, the 
latter almost exclusively used for oil paint- 
ing m modern times The best pnmmg 
for wooden panels is gesso 

PRIMING 

Gesso was used in the Middle Ages, 
not only as a priming but for raised orna- 
ment It was either polished to an ivory 
finish or gilded when used for the latter 
purpose It IS made from slaked plaster 
of Pans and glue Originally, parchment 
glue was used, but this has ^en replaced 
by carpenter’s glue diluted with water 
Canvas used for oil painting should be 
made of pure unbleached flax fibre of 
various meshes, according to the texture of 
the surface required Gesso priming, which 
is the purest white known for this purpose, 
can be used, but is apt to crack owing to 
the flexibility of canvas Because this is so, 
oil priming has replaced gesso on canvas 
supplied by artists' colourmen Oinvas so 
primed can be sold either stretched or in 
roll form Before the priming is applied 
the can\as is given a coat of size to 
protect the fibre from oil The usual oil 
priming is a mixture of white lead and 
linseed oil, although poppy and walnut 
oils are sometimes used 
Since the painter has ceased to make his 
own colours and has relied upon the 
manufacturer, the number and variety of 
colours olTcred have steadily increased 
A colour manufacturer of repute oflere 
no less than two hundred and twenty five 
different colours in his latest catalogue 
Yet It IS true to say that the best colour 
combimtions arc made from the simplest 
palette The simplest paLtle recommended 
by experienced teachers carries the follow- 


ing range of colours for figure painting; 
flake white, yellow ochre, light red and 
blue black it is interesting to note the 
similarity of this range of colour to that 
used by primitive man This range is 
enlarged to the following, which is not 
exceeded by most experienced painters 
flake white, yellow ochre, raw sienna, light 
red, burnt sienna, oxide of chromium 
(green), ultramarine, blue black or ivory 
black 

Tbe most elaborate range that should be 
found necessary is flake white, cadmium 
yellow, yellow ochre, raw sienna, raw 
umber, burnt sienna, vermilion, light red, 
rose madder, terre verte or oxide of 
chromium, cobalt blue, ultramarine blue, 
blue-black, ivory black 
Colours are divided into two mam 
groups, warm and cold Pamters trained 
in their craft place their colours on their 
palette in an orderly and consistent manner 
All the colours mentioned have the 
advantage of being permanent many being 
natural earth The materials from which 
they are made are given opposite their 
names below — 

Flake white Basic carbonate of lead — 

white lead 

Cadmium yellow Sulphide of cadmium 
Yellow ochre Natural earth 

Raw sienna Natural earth 

Raw umber Natural earth 

Burnt sienna . Earth colour, calcined raw 
* sienna 

Vermilion Mercuria sulphide 

Light red Earth colour calcined yel 

low ochre 

Rose madder . Prepared madder root 
Terre-verte Natural earth 

Oxide of The washed product obtain 

sSnernwom ed by heating together 
sodium bichromate and 
boracic acid 

Cobalt blue Alumina tinctured with 

oxide of cobalt 

Blue-black Carbon black obtained from 

charred wood 

Ivory black Charred ivory 

Ultramarine Extract of lapis lazuli, or 

from a permanent arti- 
ficial ultramarine made 
by heating together silica 
soda, sulphur and coal, 
owing to the high cost of 
the former 

Water colours arc made from the same 
nutenals as oil colours, but Chinese white. 
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VISIONARY ART 

William Blake was not concerned with the rendering of visual expenence 
/le drew entirely upon his Imagination to conirey the vojt primeval concepts 
of Hebrew poetry The fenerof Impression of this engraved Illustration to 
The Bock of Job Is reminiscent of a page from a Celtic manuscript the 
only eighteenth-century element Is the style of drawing common to artists 
cf that time who like Fuseli attempted the heroic manner 




^\hich IS made from oxide of zinc, is used in 
place of flake white Many kinds of 
Nehicle are on the market for mixing with 
and applying oil paint to canvas or wood 
Paint as supplied m tubes and tins is too 
stiff for use without a diluent , that is, unless 
a loaded thick impasto is required The 
most commonly used are the following 
turpentine or rectified petroleum, linseed 
oil and poppy oil 

If a matt surface is required, turpentine 
alone is used For general purposes a 
mixture of rectified petroleum, linseed oil 
and copal varnish in equal parts is advised 
Oil paintings should not be varnished until 
they have been allowed to dry for at least 
SIX months There are several varieties of 
varnish, the two most reliable being mastic 
varnish and copal varnish Of these, mastic 
varnish is the more generally used as it has 
the advantage of being easily remoied if it 
cracks or darkens Mastic varnish is 
made from mastic resin dissolved in spirits 
of turpentine and copal varnish from tree 
fossil copal dissolved in slightly heated oil 
of turpentine and diluted with spirits of 
turpentine Both of these varnishes are 
liable to crack and darken mastic m long 
cracks and copal m short ones 
A better protection surface for an oil 
painting than varnish is wax dissolved m 
spirits of turpentine A thin layer of wax 


spread over a painting will dry with a maft 
surface, but it will polish with a wad — made 
of Imcn over cotton wool — to as brilliant 
a surface as that obtained by a varnish 

The great advantage of a polished tvax 
surface is that it will neter crack and can 
easily be removed Paraffin wax is much 
more durable than beeswax, and Professor 
Launc, late professor of chemistry at the 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, claims 
that a mixture of melted vax and resin is 
the best protection for canvas yet dis- 
covered 

There are four kinds of brush in com 
mon use for oil and two for water-colour 
painting For oil painting, three shapes 
made of hogs' hair and one of sable for 
fine touches are recommended Water- 
colour brushes are made of both camel hair 
and sable Those made of sable are to be 
preferred, as they have resilience and keep 
their shape better than camel hair brushes 

What IS known as a dipper m two parti- 
tions, one for bolding turpentine and one 
for the vehicle, or medium for mixing the 
pigment used, is attached to the artist's 
palette The only other articles of the 
artist's equipment that remain to be 
mentioned in addition to his easel, are 
palette knives— one for mixing colour and 
keeping the palette clean and one for 
painting and laying on heavy impasto 


Test Yourself 

1 Compare the use which Oaude and Rembrandt make of light as a 
method of organizing composition 

2 Describe the following techniques 

encaustic 

(b) tempera 

(c) fresco 

3 What IS the method of oil painting known as alia pnma? 

4 What is gouache'* 

5 Name the materials generally used for painting upon m oils What is the 
most satisfactory pnming for use in this connexion** 

6 State the types of brush used for oil and water-colour painting respectively 
What materials are used for cadi and what are the individual advantages’ 

/IrtjH-err m// be found at fAe end of the hook 




CHAPTER Xm 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


A cmLD, engrossed m the exciting task 
of making pictures, vi-as once asked 
to txplain how he was able to make such 
vvonderful things, and his reply was, “Oh, 
It IS quite easy I just think a think and 
then put a line round it ” 

This IS. perhaps, a quite good definition 
°‘-fraphic art Albrecht Durer (1471- 
when contemplating the perplexing 
visions of St John on the Island of Patmos, 
attempted to visualize what John described, 
and then he drew a line round It The result 
IS wn in the amazing designs of his wood- 
cuts of the Apocalypse In a similar way. 
Rembrandt saw the human drama of the 
Life of Jesus m the Gospels, and drew lines 
his Visions Other great graphic 
M«fyori (1821.68), Goya 
1746-1828) and Blake (1757-1827) though 
th^ methods ha\e varied, have all m their 
^'vay rollo\ved the same pnnciple 
ibe art of drawing a line to enclose or 
express an idea is a creative art It is the 
lomation of a convention, a method of 
'vritmg down something that has first been 
from a multi- 
tude of forms and then a translation into a 
new language— the language of lines and 
ones The power to express thoughts in 
this way IS a primitive instinct and can be 
seen m the markings, by ancient man. on 
cave walls, rocks and clay etc From the 
DilUy to make such drawings, there arises 
ater the desire to multiply them so that 
they may be distributed and thus reach a 
larger audience, hence the activity in 
acvising various methods of producing 
prints and the development of the graphic 
processes 

PRODUCING PRINTS 
This activity appears to dale, in Europe, 
trom about the time of the imention of 
with movable types (i c about 
1450) and as>\ood was used for making the 
early forms of type so wood blocks were 
used for cutting out the first illustrations 
tor printed books Other methods followed 


—engraving, etching and lithography 
Great enjoyment can be obtained from 
the examination of pnnts and an under- 
standing of their particular qualities, “for 
each method possesses its own umque and 
attractne character History owes much 
to the engraver’s art: our knowledge of 
many things and events of the past is due 
to the fact that these have been recorded 
for us in one of the graphic processes 

HISTORIC RECORDS 
Thus Albrecht Durer, in his line en- 
gravings and woodcuts, has left a wonderful 
interpretation of New Testament scenes 
Wenzel Hollar (1607-77) m his etchings 
has given an exact record of the appearance 
of London m the seventeenth century and 
of the costumes of the time Thomas 
Bewick (1753-1828), in his wood engrav- 
ings, provides deli^tful studies of British 
birds and animals Goya in his aquatints, 
has dramatically rendered the horrors of 
war Daumier (1808-79), in his litho- 
graphs. gives a whole picture of French 
social and political life Turner (1775- 
1851), m his mezzotints, a magnificent 
senes of landscape compositions 
It will be seen that in the history of 
prmts, from which we have taken outstand- 
ing examples, there is a richness of subject 
matter of e^-ery kind They convey the 
character and flavour of a period but each 
process has also a quality of its own which 
IS so much a part of the finished result, that 
to appreciate this fully we must also know 
something of how the pnnt is made The 
soft, velvety tone of a mezzotint, the crisp 
line of the etching, the ‘ white line ’ of the 
wood-engraving can be readily distin- 
guished when the student has grasped the 
mam technical pnnciples behind each 
process 

These processes indeed arc like msfni- 
ments in an orchestra, each having 
Its own particular beauty and limitation 
Just as a violin produces a quite difTcrcnt 
quality of sound from a comet, or a ‘cello 



BRUSH AND CHALK MEDIUMS 

These two drawings are very similar In subject though the Jty/e is entirefy 
different The one above of the gUh pfay/nf knuckfcbonei, which comes 
(tom Herculaneum and dates from the ffest centurf B C . is drawty with a 
/ine brush In red monochrome and is based on feeling for pure line h the 
chalk drawing on the opposite page, by Watteau, the cl/hfeen:h*<enfury 
french artist, the outline Is composed of semltlre, frequen'ly broken, lines 
the getteral effect of the shapes recalfto; the curving. shelMike forms 
which are aiso<ia*ed with the rococo style. 



from a nutc, so does an engraving differ 
from an etching and a lithograph from a 
mezzotint 

Bm first of all let us consider drawing 
Itself, apart from the various fascinating 
ways of making prints Various materials 
are employed and each has Us own special 
quality and bearing on the finished result 
The materials and implements which 
graphic artists use include silverpomt, 
BOldpoinl, pencil, pen, chalk, charcoal, 
pastel and brush 

Drawing with a silverpomt or goldpomt 
was a method favoured by some of Ihe old 
masters, but rather neglected now, perhaps 
because its quiet gentle tone is out of 
keeping with the present hurrying, vigorous 
and noisy age Its quality possesses a 
subtle charm like a faint echo of some 
delightful vision remembered in moments 
of calm It has been used m modern limes 
with much skill by A Legros (I8J7 1911) 
and W Strang (1859-1921) 

The silverpomt or goldpomt is fixed in a 
holder like a pencil and the drawing is 


made on a sheet of paper prepared with a 
coating of zinc white The pale, crisp line 
IS like the line made by a graver and has a 
wonderful delicacy. Pencil is a favourite 
method now and is much in use because 
of Its quality and its convenience No 
medium is more easily earned about or so 
quickly used Superb examples of por- 
traiture in this medium were produced by 
the French master, Ingres (1780-1867) 
one of which is reproduced on page 186 
Pen drawing with the quill or reed pen 
was much used by the old masters The 
drawings by Rembrandt (1606 69), give 
an idea of the flexibility of this method, 
especially when it is reinforced by wash 
With the invention of the steel pen, this 
kind of drawing has tended to disappear 
and pen drawing is now used mainly for 
purposes of process reproduction It is, 
however, a useful implement to assist in 
the definition of form m drawings with 
chalk and other material 
Chalk IS a valuable medium for broad 
and vigorous effects It is much used by 





PURPOSES OF DRAWING 

Drawings are usually made for one of two purposes: either to be In themselves 
complete works, like the Durer on the opposite page, or as studies for 
paintings. Durer's magnificent portrait of a woman demonstrates the 
possibilities of pen drawing, especially when reinforced by wash. This 
drawing by Michelangelo {1475-1564) is a study for the figure of Adam In 
the Sistine Chapel fresco. The artist has concentrated on the modelling of 
the torso, and the drawing reveals knowledge and Intense study of the 
movements and relation of the muscles which underly the much simplified 
form in the finished painting, a photograph of which Is reproduced on page 68. 

painters and sculptors. Red chalk vi,-3s skill from the time of the ancient Chinese 
used by many of the old masters in ihcir andJapancse draughtsmen until the present 
preliminary studies for their pictures day. It can be seen and with good efleet in 
(p._182). The nineteenth-century English the drawings of Low and Derrick and 
artist, Alfred Stesens, may be mentioned as many other modem draughtsmen. It has 
an eminent later practitioner of this old a nc-xibility which other methods do not 
nustcr method. possess and a range of touch denied to the 

Charcoal is also greatly in favour for pen and other implcmcnls. 
bold and strong work and is suited for Drawings arc endless in their number, 
rapid definition and the expression of variety and beauty and here wc can touch 
vigorous effects. Pastel may also be used on only the fringes of the subject. They 
in a similar way and possesses great chann. hasr the quality of bringing us into as 
Brush drawing has been used with much direct a contact as possible with the artist 



PENOU DRAWING 

Ingres was one of the greatest maiteri of lead pencil drawing, a dose 
follower of the Classic style as a painter he rereals himself In his drawings 
as a nervous subtle draughtsman using the pencil more ably than any 
other artist of his age — lAe first half of the nineteenth century 
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and even those which the artist did not 
complete, or intended only as working 
sketches for some more elaborate pro- 
duction, are fascinating as they show the 
workings of his mind and the freshness of 
his first thought 

But in addition many artists have 
tunned to methods of drawing by means of 
various implements, on wood, metal or 
stone, m such a way that prints may be 
made from them The ways of preparing 
these materials for printing purposes arc 
numerous but, though so many, the prints 
obtained from them can be roughly 
divided into two classes — known as 'sur- 
face* and ‘ intaglio ’ prints respectively 

Surface prints are made by the applica 
tion of printers mk to the surface of the 
wood block, metal plate or stone, in which 



Holbeins dance of death 

Holbein's forty-one woodcuts known 
as the Dance of Death, of which 
this Is one. disc/ose remarkable 
dramat/c power and exuberance 
Death Is here playing bis part 
With gnm irony as he mockingly 
clutches his unwilling victim 



WOOD ENGRAVING 

Comparison of Bewick s vignette 
from The Chase by Somervilie 
above, with the Holbein woodcut on 
this page reveals the mam difference 
between woodcuts and wood en 
gravings In the latter both white 
and black lines are used, whereas 
In the former all the lines are in 
black on a light background 

the portions of the design noi requiring 
to be printed are cut away, leaving the 
design m lelief, or rendered inactive (as m 
the case of lithography) A sheet ol paper 
IS then pressed firmly to the inked block, 
pbie or stone, and a print is obtained from 
the inked surface 

Intaglio prints are made rn a difierenl 
way, by removing the ink from the surface 
and forcing it into the lines or hollon-s 
which haic been cut or etched into the 
surface ol the metal plate When the sheet 
of paper IS placed on the surface of such a 
plate very severe pressure is applied so that 
the paper is forced inio the cuts or lines 
which arc bolding the ink, thus producing 
the print 

The kind of pressure required for a 
surface print is a firm and steady coniaet 
in some cases rubbing on the back of the 


paper wiih a burnisher or pad 13 suffiaent. Various kinds of soft uood were chosen 
but in the case of an intaglio print very for this purpose pear maple sycamore 
heavy pressure is needed and therefore a cherry apple, and the wood was usually 
dilTcrem type of printing press is used. cut lengthwise with the grain Today 
Surface prints include woodcuts wood for ease in working linoleum is sometimes 
engravings lino cuts lithographs and some used 

forms of etching Intaglio prints compose The design or picture was drawn on rhe 
engravings cichincs aquatints drypomis surface of the wooden block or plank wiih 
and mezzotints a pen or brush and then the white portions 

The woodcut is the oldest of these of the picture wrrecut away by means ofa 

m-thods of reproduction About 1450 ibe knife or chisel leaving the lines of the 
inventors of pnntmg with movable types picture in relief Ink was then applied to 

made use of wooden types, and to illus the surface of the block by means of an ink 

trate Iheir pnnted broks they utilized roller $0 that all the parts of the surface 
wooden blocks which could be inked and reiraming afler the cutting away was cottv- 

pnnted in the same way as the type, pleted could receive the ink Paper was 
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VARIETIES OF WOODCUT 

S/r W»///am Ntchahan's woodcut of Queen Victoria on the opposjte page 
/s made to appear almost In a different medium from that used In the 
Holbein on the preceding page Whereas Ho/bein’s is an intricate work, 
every one of his innumerable lines requiring many cuts. Sir William relies 
on simple, so'ld masses left In relief, the white portions of the picture 
being cut away In his Daphnis and Cbhe, below, Charles Ricketts creates 
a snow scene by cutting away the foreground and leaving the sky dark. 




CALVERTS ENGRAVING 

Edward Calvert, a follower of WtlUam Blake, was a master of wood en* 
graving, using it to express his romantic dreams of a pastoral golden age 
The Chamber Idyll, shown above. Is a fine example of his power to suggest 
a variety of textures contrasts of light and dark, and the mystery of night 


then laid upon the inked surface, pressure 
applied to It and a print obtained The 
quality and strength of the black ink tn a 
woodcut remains the same throughout, and 
the general effect is bright and lively it 
IS a rather laborious task to cut the blocks, 
cspeaally when much intncate work has 
to be cut away and every single line 
requires many separate cuts, the ground 
surrounding it being removed before the 
block IS ready for printing Some of the 
finest examples of woodcuts have been 
made by DOrer. Altdorfer (1480-1538) and 
Holbcm (1497-1543) (p 187) The method 
B still in constant use for ilte illustration 
of books, and for other purposes 

iRlrot jifu" WiViwr iwnriV a«r rrciiftr iir s'Atr 
same way but m this case larger surfaces 
are Icf^ uncut and several blocks are used so 
that one tint may be imprinted over 
another 

Japanese woodcuts are also made in a 
similar way and several blocks are used for 
separate colours 

Bcauiiful woodcuts have also been 
produced by Italian and French book 


illustrators, and m Britain by Millais 
Sandys, Moms, Burne-Jones, Diaries 
Ricketts and Sir \ViH/am Nicholson 
(p 188) The mam characteristics to be 
appreciated m a woodcut are the clean 
black lines and simplicity of effect 
Wood engi:*vmg is a later development 
from the woodcut method and came into 
extensive use about 1800 A hard boxwood 
IS used, cut across the gram and polished 
smoothly Whereas in the woodcut 
metHod much labour was expended m 
cutting away the light parts of the picture 
and leaving the Imes black, in this process 
l)je reverse way of working is used An 
instrument called the graver cuts the lines 
wibwri^xnTTAhrolmtgroviiTif, jvtu'Alv.wiiV 
is a method of working white on dark, 
instead of dark on white It is a quicker 
and more direct and natural method of 
working and is much used at the prevent 
lime Both methods are used in combina 
non by some artists The material used is 
boxwood the tools include graver, chisel 
and knife 

A classic exponent of the * white hnc“ 
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IS Thomas Bewick. Wood engni\-ers of surface not by ojttmg aw-ay the stone but 
today are numerous The charactenstics by rendering it inactne through the 
to look for m wood engravmg arc white natural antagonism of grease to water 
lines instead of black, ora mwtureofbolh. The pnnt is ootamed by the appUcauon 

sharper definition, more mmute detail and of a firm scraping pressure to the back of 
greater innety of pattern than are to be the paper when placed do»Ti on tbe surface 
found in woodcuts of the inked stone, and a special l%T>e of 

pnnitng press is used for this purpose 
LITHOGRAPHY \Vhcn it is required to print in colour, 

If the woodcut was the earliest method separate stones are used for each, the 
to be used, hthography has been the most different colours then being printed owr 
recent to be discovered and developed each other 

Its discoveiy dates from the jear 1796 and The stone can be prepared with a rouch 
was the work of a man named Senefelder or smooth surface so that very fim, 
who was bom in Prague in 1771 While minute work ma% be done, or, if desired, 
living in Munich he perfected his discovery a rough coarser treatment can be obtained, 
between 1796 and 1793 Senefelder /bund Instead of chalk, an ink or wash can be 
that by wnling with a greasy chalk on a used when made from the same incredicnts 
certain kind of limestone it was possible as the chalk. The chalk drawing may also 
to obtain a pnnt from it if the remaining be made on a special transfer p3p«.r and 
portions of the stone were kept wet dunng fheo transferred to the stone 6> ninning 
the process of inking, as the ink adhered n through the press In the pnntmg trade 
only to the parts which had been marked great developments have b«n made with 
with the greasj chalk. this process but the general pnnaple of the 

Tlus discovery was developed rapidly wotk remains the same 
and IS now used extensivel> for many Many amsts have taken pleasure in the 
purposes, especially for the illustration of peculiar freedom of draughtsmanship 
books and the nuking of posters. A certain which lithography permits One may mcn- 
kind of limestone from quarries m Cer tion for instance Daumier Cavami 
many was found most suitable for the Forain WTusikr, and Toulouse Lautrec 
purpose, but other kinds are now used. 

as is also prepared 2 inc, which is more COLOUR PRISTJNO 

easily manipulated The characteristics of a lithograph arc a 

The surface of ihe stone is roughened rouch coarse texture like a chalk drawing 
with sand and the design drawn on the \er> mmuiedennitioncanalsobeobtaincd 
prepared surface wvih a certain kind of with a prn It provides a great range of 
chalk composed of soap tallow wax shellac tones from a delicate grey to rich dark and 
and black The porous nature of ihc stone a wide range of colour eombtuiions 
causes it to abrorb the grease from the Great varKiv is also obtained m gradation 
chalk and when the stone IS inked with a and mixture in colour woodcuts. A 
roller and the surface of the stone kept wet. separate block is used for each colour 
the ink from the roller will lake only Japanese prints show a wonderful sense 
where the chalk has marked the sione To of pattern and co oar and have had con 
aid the design when pruinng. the sxooc is snSefabJe innucnix on Mesrero art since 
treated with a solution of gum weak acid the middle of the mnclecnih century 
and powdered tesin. This reinfor c es the Their appeal is brgely due to this unusual 
marked portions of the stone and causes a sense of pattern ibeir d sregard for a 
chemical ehangc to occur m the rufure of prosaic imtation of nature and their 
the unmarked parts which enables it to reliance on a daring selection of form and 
rtyect the ink. The port obtained is ihcre- detail The woodcuts by the Japanese 
fote a surface pnnt as Ihe ink lies on Ihe artists, Hokusai Utamaro Hroshreand 
surface of the stone and is prevrn ed from others arc worth sfuJy Several T uW'Kat 
adhering to the remamrrg pans of the artnts have adopted their method 
!»: 



FREEDOM Of UTHOGRAPHY 

In lithography tht drawing Is made either directly on the stone or on a 
transfer paper, thus giving the artist complete freedom of draughtsmanship 
Forain s lithograph of a scene in a court of justice, a favourite subject with 
him, IS a well balanced mass of light and dark which while full of subtlety 
In the characterization, is treated in a free, impressionist manner that 
would be impossible wr/th any other method of making a print 


A special instance of colour printing is 
provided by William B'ake’s (1757 1827) 
relief etchings These were made on metal 
plates and the portions of the design 
requiring to be printed Nverc painted w th a 
varnish When this was dry the plate was 
b iten m acid and the unprotected parts 
of the plate were eaten away and the sur- 
face lowered so that when inked by tbe ink 
roller only the protected surface portions 
of the plate received the ink Hus method 
IS the rcveisc of ordinary etching and was 
used by Blake to llustrate some of his 
poems, for instance, ‘ Songs of Innocence *’ 
The golditnnh s craft is believed to ha>e 
been the source from which the method of 
engraving was csolved It is the earliest 
form of w orktng m mcial for the purpose of 


print making, as this type of print is made, 
not from wood or stone, but from a metal 
plate, highly polished and about the 
thickness of a penny Many kinds of metal 
have been used copper, brass, zme 
pewer, iron, steel, but the most useful 
for the purpose is copper, as it is strong 
and not too hard for cutting into 
The picture or design is cut into the 
surface of the metal plate by means of a 
sharp-pointed instrument called a bunn 
or graver This mstrument is set in a 
handle of boxwood shaped like a half 
mushroom, which fits into the palm of the 
hand and enables the craftsman to push 
the point of the steel blade or gra\cr into 
the surface of the metal plate As the work 
proceeds the burm or craver cuts a V- 
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shaped furrow into the plate and a ihm The method flourished in Germany and 
curl of copper is displaced If the graver the Low Countries and m Italy. Among 
IS sharpened correctly there should be no the classic engravers are Diirer, Schon- 
rough edge to the cut line gauer (1440-91), Lucas van Leyden 

To assist cutting, the plate is placed on a (1494-1533), and the Amsterdam masters, 
flat leather sandbag which enables the tn Italy, Marcantonio (1480-1530) and 
plate to be turned towards the graver Mantegna (1431-1506) A^er^va^ds the 
Great skill is needed in controlling the process was used extensively tn France, 
action of this tool and as the method is a then it was neglected and us^ mainly for 
push stroke it is rather restricted m its the purpose of making large reproductions 
action If delicate lines are required, the of paintings In this century, however, 
cut IS gentle but if stronger definition is there has been some revival in its use 
needed, then greater force is used Tones Almost at the same time that engranng 
and shadows are obtained by means of was first being practised, a new method of 
crossing lines in various directions or by making prints, which is called etching, 
means ofshort lines and dots or a combina- from the Dutch word eren — to eat, was 
tion of them The particular qualities of disco\ered and developed In this process 
engravmg are purity of definition and a a material is used similar to that for line 
rertain seventy of form engraving — a plate of highly polished 

ENGRAVING BY MANTEGNA 

Engraving. th« cutting of a picture Into the surface of a meta J plate by means 
of a sharp‘polnted Instrument calM a burin, was particularly suited to the 
genius of Mantegna The cleanness of line and severity of form eharaeterlS’ 
tic of the process were congenial to a painter trained at Padua where 
sculpturesque harshness and rigidity were insisted upon In the treatment 
not only of the human fgure but of rocks and landscape 






ENGRAVING BY SCHONGAUER 

Schongauer. of much more gentle nature than Mantegna, makes delightful 
use of engr2ving on copper in th/s heraldic roundel, adapting the sternness 
of the medium to a Goth/c sti^ness and formality in the pose of the lady 
and »n the foWs of her cloak, the curves of which are echoed by the tw/stJng 
/eaves of the plant 

copper, brass, iron or zinc The surface of expose the surface of the metal, the same 
the metal plate is protected with a thin pressure being used in all parts of the 
coating of hard wax (a mixture of beeswax, design Since a draw stroke, and not a 
asphaltum and pitch) On this waxed push stroke as m engraving, is used, as 
surface the picture is draivn by means of a much freedom as m drawing with a pen 
sharp point, which is held quite lightly is possible 

The drawing is made freely and sufficiently When the design is completed, the back 
firm to pierce only the wax coating and of the plate is usually protected by giving 
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K a coating of “stopping out” v-arniih and portions continued This stopping out 
the plate IS then placed into a porcehin process is repeated SMth the other parts of 
bath containing a corrosis-c acid In the design until the darkest parts are 
general use are nitric acid, or a mixture of considered completed 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash. The waxed surface of the plate is then 
or pcrchloridc of iron The aad at once cleaned off by means of turpentine when 
begins to eat into the metal wherever «l the design is found to be eaten or etched 
has been exposed by the action of the into the polished surface Corrections to 
sharp point When a certam portion of the pla’e can be made by a burnisher and 
the design is considered to tove been scraper- The ink used for printing is a 
etched sufllciently. the plate is taken out of mixture of burnt hnsecd oil and v3nou> 
the acid bath, rinsed and dried and this black carbons After the whole of the 
portion IS painted out with a quick-drying plate has been covered with ink the surface 
varnish The plate is then retum«.d to the is wiped clean by the printing musiin and 
acid bach and the etching of the other by hand, leaving the mk embedded in the 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ETCHING 

HoHar was a topographical artist who //misted the precise line of the 
engraving tool by using the more easily handled needle and acid of the 
etching process, the subject being recorded with a/most photographic 
fidelity The interest of the etching shown here lies in the precise image it 
gives of seventeenth century txindon with eld St Paul's dominating the 
scene and the bare hills of Hampstead and Highgate In the background 


IMAGINATIVE ENGPAVING 

Durer s magnif cent engraving of Death and the Knight above forms a 
striking contrast to Hollar s etching on the opposite page Whereas Hollar’s 
saf/ent feature is the accuracy of representation Durer s Imaginative 
power almost overwhelms his technical skill and knowledge of form 
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INSPIRATION TO ETCHERS 


Lucas Vorstemann, an ttcbing with a fine suggestion of rich 
co/our and virile drawing. Is one among many of Van Dyck’s 
portrait prints which have been a source of Inspiration to etchers 





MODERN PORTRAfT ETCHING 

The remarkable portrait etching shown here, Renan by Anders Zorn, one 
of the most outstandln| of modern etchers, has a forceful, rugged, vibrating 
line which well bears comparison with the work of Van Dyck opposite 

tines on the plate A sheet of paper is louvh A sheet of paper is placed over the 
(hen placed on (he inked pla(c and this prepared plate and the picture is dratvn 
passes between the heavy rollers of the firmly or gently on this as required with a 
pnntmg press where it receives such severe pencil When the paper is removed, the 
pressure that the paper is pressed well into soft wax adheres to the paper wherever the 
the etched 1 ncs to receive the ink remaining pencil has pressed thus exposing that part 
there This method of printing is similar of the metal plate to the action of acid 
to that used for the printing of engravings The line has the same quality as a pencil 
and all intaglio prints line and can also be influenced by the 

The process of etching permits ihc gram of the paper used When the pla'e is 
greatest freedom of all (he methods of placed in the acid bath the acid attacks it in 
expression m a clear and sensitive line of the same way as m ordinary etching It is 
even thickness and has a wonderful range also printed in the same way 
of delicacy and strength Many masters Many artists find it difficult to express 
have been attracted to it, among whom themselves m terms of line, and prefer to 
Rembrandt stands out supreme make use of tones for this purpose, and 

A variant of the etching method s the because of this many expenmems have 
soft ground etching which resembles a been made to discover a method of etching 
strong pencil drawing A wax ground is in tone Such a method called aquatint, 
used in this case which is a mixture of the provides a grained texture of surface 
ordinary wax ground and equal parts of The most satisfactory way of obtaining 
tallow or lard which makes it soft to the this effect of tone is by means of a deposit 
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UGHT AND DARK IN ETCHING 


In this etching by Auguste Lepere remarkable both for the drawing of the 
crowd and for the treatment of the facade of Amiens Cathedral the darkest 
parts are the result of the longer action of the acid on the plate the lighter 
portions being protected from the further effects of the acid 




CHANGES IN ETCHING 

Alphonse Legros marfe severa/ changes /n this etching la fAort du Vagabond 
Originally It showed two men on the left pulling the tree and a man chopping 
the base Legros then burnished out all but the tree and etched a standing 
fgure /n the r/ght foreground Next he changed It for the existing design 




VtTAUTY AND TaUTH 

The Shepherd Ctrl Spinning is a 
typical example of J F Millet s fine 
qualities as a fraphlc artist The 
homely subject Is treated In a manner 
which reveals an artist who has 
shared the arduous life and labour 
of the peasants The picture Is a 
woodcut from a drawing made by 
Millet himself 

of resin dust or asphaltum dust This >s a 
process dcsclopcd by a Frenchman Jean 
Baptiste Ic Prince about 1750 and also 
by the Englishman Paul Sandby about 
tte same period and the latter is bclicscd 
to be the originator of the somevthat mis 
leading name of aquatinta 
The method is roughly as follos^’s 
Resm dust or asphaltum dust is spnnkkd 


or powdered evenly over the surface of a 
metal plate This is then heated sufR 
cieotly to cause the particles of dust to 
adhere to the plate and is then allowed to 
cool On examination, it will be discovered 
that the surface of the metal plate is expos- 
ed between each minute particle of dust 
When this is placed m the acid bath the 
acid can eat mlo the metal between these 
particles of dust and thus a granulated 
bitten surface is obtained which can be 
filled wth ink to print the required tone 

There are various alternatives to the 
process described above consisting in 
different ways of laying the grained ground 
But enough has been said to enable the 
reader to grasp ihe essentials of the process 
The quality to look for m an aquatint is 
tone svith a grained surface, luminous m 
effect and showing delicate gradations h 
was used by Goya and Rowlandson on a 
line foundation Turner used it success 
fully to render sky effects m his mezzotint 
plates 

A process m which no acid is used is 
drypomt If a strong sharp-pointed insiru 
ment be drawn firmly on the surface of a 
metal plate, two things occur An incision 
IS made m the plate which will hold ink 
and at the same time a rough edge or fringe 
IS made to the incision by the metal d s 
placed in its making for this is not cut 
away, as in the case of engraving neither 
IS It eaten away by acid as in the °r 
etchmg This rough edge or fringe is calleu 
burr and it collects the ink when being 
printed and thus gives an added richn^ 
to the effect of the printed line It is this 
velvety nchness which gives the peculiar 
charm to drypomt work 
The same materials arc used as in etching 
except that acid is not required Copper 
IS the most suitable metal Zinc is a little 
soft for the purpose The nccdlt point has 
to be strong and unyicid ng for consider- 
able strength in the fingers IS required when 
making (he masions 
Oeamess in definition is sometimes 
sacnficed in drypomt, but an unusual 
nchness of effect is obtained in its place by 
means of the beautiful quality of the burr 
TTie line has a tapering qualil> but when 
Ihe burr is removed it has not much depth 
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Drypotnt been practised by such great 
artists as Rcmbnndt, Ddrer and Whistler 
(18J4-IM3) 

For richness and power of tone and 
perfection of endition, a process without 
ns'a! u mezzotint In its character it is a 
combination of the rich burr quality of 
drjTK)ini and the minute incision of the 
point of a graver No acid is used m its 
production, unless a preliminary line 
etching IS bitten to assist the definition of 
certain forms m the design, as seen in 
Turner's plates of landscapes 

In other methods of engraving the work 
proceeds from light to dark but in mezzo- 
tint engraving it is the reverse The surface 
of the metal plate, usually copper, is rough 
cned, by the action of rocking, evenly all 
over it, a tool like a broad chisel with a 
cuned edge, its face being grooved into 
ridges On being ground off at an angle 
from the back, each ridge makes a point 
called a tooth and there are from fifty to a 
hundred teeth to each inch according to 
the fineness of the tool This grounding 
tool IS held nearly vertically m contact with 
the plate and is rocked evenly m parallel 
directions across the plate beginning at the 
lower edge 

When one set or direction is finished the 
plate IS moved slightly and a new direction 
rocked until the surface of (he plate has 
been covered sometimes forty diflerent 
ways Each movement of the grounding 
tool presses (he sharp teeth into the surface 
of the plate and makes an incision and also 
raises burr When the rocking is finished, 
the surface of the plate is roughened all 
over with this burr and has the appearance 
of a pile of velvet If inked at this stage 
It would print a rich full dark tone On 
this surface of dark tone the work com 
mcnccs and the lighter tones are scraped 
away carefully by means of a sharp, steel 


blade rather like a pocket knife, the 
lightest parts being left until the last. 

An etched line is used if desired, on the 
plUe before the mezzotint ground is pre* 
pnrvd to give definition and strength to the 
composition Turner is one of the most 
famous artists to employ mezzotint, but 
the method has also been used by many 
wxll known engravers, for example, John 
Raphael Smith 

The foregoing will have given you enough 
technical data to distinguish between 
different kinds of print, and whether or not 
some arc beyond your reach, a print 
collection can be made without undue 
expense, and is worthy of care 

An exccllenl way of keeping prints is to 
hive them mounted in a stock size mount 
kepi in pnnl boxes 

Beware of damp walls If prints become 
wavy strain them out again by slightly 
damping (he back and pasting the edges 
only, fastening them to a strong board m 
this way for about two days Then cut 
them olT the board and put them back on 
their mounts If white mildew spots appear 
on mezzotint proofs, touch the spot gently 
with a soft rag and lemon juicc, but do not 
rub them The acid of the lemon will 
destroy the fungus on the spot 

If prints arc dirty or soiled with age rub 
ihem very gently with soft bread crumbs, 
and if that docs not remove the dirt, soak 
Ihem in a dish of clean water and then 
gently stnm out acain Iron mould and 
brown spots require expert treatment 

Prints taken on hand made linen paper 
arc very durable and the ink used for 
printing is fadeless They improve in 
appearance with age as the paper absorbs 
the oil from the ink Old paper is likely 
to show dark spots when damped This is 
due to the absence of size in the paper and 
vnll disappear as the paper dries 


Test Yoinsclf 

1 What IS the difTerence between n woodcut and a wood engraving? 

2 Describe the processes of metal engraving and etching naming some 
of the artists who have used these mediums 

3 What IS a mezzotinf^ 

Answers will be/oundatthe end of the hook 
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CHAPTER XIV 


METHODS OF REPRODUCTION 


T he invention and development of 
printing added greatly to the use and 
the possibilities of graphic art 
In the preceding chapter an account has 
been given of the various methods of 
reproduction by means of which artists 
have been able to make a number of copies 
of their own handiwork — these including 
woodcuts and wood engraving etching 
engraving on metal and lithography 
All these reproductive methods have lent 
themselves to and been used for the illus 
tration of books and m coniunction with 
the printed word 

Reproduaion in fact has gone hand m 
hand with the growth of modem civiliza 
lion In the Middle Ages when every page 
of a book had to be written by a skilled 
hand and every illustration drawn and 
painted on the page books were a luxury 
to be enjo>ed only by the privileged few, 
and were the unique treasures of the mooas 
teries tn which the> were produced 

NEW FORM OF ART 
With the invention of printing in the 
fifteenth century there came not only the 
opportunity for more people (o read but 
aEo a new form of popular art The first 
books were made from wood blocks, and 
the page was printed just like a complete 
picture When movable type was devised 
woodcut illustrations were naturally still 
used and harmonized perfectly with the 
printed characters from which a surface 
impression was obtained in exactly the 
same way 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth oen 
tunes, when it was desired to obtain a more 
elaborate cfiect than the wood block 
provided, engravings on metal weie used. 
Sometimes they were engraved by the 
artist himself Bui there grew up also the 
cusiom of using professional engravers 
who reproduced or interpreted the work of 
an artist 

This prarticc reached its height m the 


Victorian Age The graphic arts were not 
used as a direct form of expression The 
engraver was now an established middle- 
man and the artist himself no Joncer 
worked for reproduction but left 
function to his ‘ interpreter ” For the 
purposes of the illustrated journals which 
were founded in this period Punch and 
the Illustrated London Achj for example, 
groups of professional engravers such as 
•he celebrated Dalziel brothers, eamc into 
being and fulfilled the duty of the com 
mercial blockmaker today 

DEVELOPMENTS IN PRODUCTION 

The wood engravings then used aimed 
at the cITeet of tone and this entailed a lone 
and tedious process of imitating the Iicnt 
and shade of a wash drawing or painting 

by fine lines cut out or engraved Itvvasa 

mechanical method NVhen speed of pro- 
duction requurd it, a large block was cu 
into squares and divided among as^ny 
as two dozen engravers and finally 
morticed together like a jic saw puzak 

There were two main flaws m tins pro- 
cedure It could not retain the quality o 
the artists’ ow-n handiwork At the same 
time. It was not a true mechanical form o 
reproduction 

Improvement in the latter respect wa 
brou^t about by the invention of 
graphy and the photographic methods o 
rcproduCTion whereby a photographic pnn 
could be etched on metal At first photo- 
graphy was used only to transfer the image 
of the original design on to the wood block 
thus enabling the engraver to make a more 
exact copy Later, with the full dcvciopnvn 
of the new method, the engraver middle 
man was eliminated and the ciafi was 
completely revolutionized 

At the same time the artist illustrator 
enjoyed a new freedom A pen drawing, 
for example could now appear Ime for 
line, just as he had drawn it and the end of 
the nineteenth century saw a new Iivvl ness 






COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING 

At first Sight this copperplate en 
graving by Stephen Gooden might 
be mistaken for a wood engraving 
A close inspection will reveal the 
characteristics of an intaglio process 

of technique, as in the drawings of Phil 
May, which were deliberately designed to 
make the most of the original line quality 
With the development of the halftone 
process, by which various tones can be 
reproduced by breaking up the image into 
a number of graduated dots the artists 
attitude to print was completely revised 
It was now not so much a method of trans- 
lation as of producing a large number of 
copies of an original using the new 
mechanical methods as a medium 
Since the latter half of the nineteenth 
century this has been one mam factor m 
the use of graphic art The other has been 
a tendency for the artist to revive and 
recover the spurit of the early days of the 


printed book, when the artist was his own 
engraver. This was the aim of Willnm 
Morris, in his beautiful Kclmscott Press 
booXs which hive had so great an influence 
and have gnen rise to a number of private 
presses whose publications arc examples 
of fine hindicrafl Such books are usually 
costly and limited in edition, but have 
been the vehicle of much distinguished 
illustration 

MECHANICAL REPRODUCTION 

Newspapers and periodicals, of course, 
now require completely mechanical means 
of reproduction Each type of publication 
has certain advantages and limitations 
governed largely by the quality of paper on 
which it IS printed and by its general make- 
up The make up, or m other words, the 
relative emphasis which the words and 
pictures are given, is as important tn the 
production of any publication as the 
punctuation of a well-constructed sentence 
or the inflexions m the voice of a public 
speaker 

The artist can turn the limitations of any 
medium to his advantage Thus the politi 
cal cartoon of a newspaper may gam even 
from the coarseness of newsprint, by the 
bold and emphatic forms and simple 
tieatmcnt which this demands The 
cartoon IS also usually the focal point of 
the page on which it appears This is 
another very good reason for its boldness 
of black and white effect 

SPECIAL QUALITIES 

The variety of purposes for which 
publications are designed demands special 
qualities m the artist It is not enough 
to be a magnificent draughtsman For 
example a good cartoonist is a journalist 
and a social commentator who is closely 
informed about current political develop 
menu, and is able to condense half a dozen 
columns of editorial matter into one 
pictorial idea The coarse vein of eight 
eenth century satire to be seen m the work 
of Rowlandson and Gillray has m more 
recent times given place to an economical 
form of wit dependent, not on an attached 
description in words, but on the quality 
of the drawing itself This takes such 
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ETCHmC AND DKYPOINT 

On the opposfte page fs shown one of the earliest of Whistler's etchings, made 
in France James McNeJH Whistler (1834-1903) the Anffo-Ameticon 
moster, expressed himself more completely In etching than In any other 
medium In technique, variety of texture and the treatment of light and 
shadow he Is the close rival of Rembrandt Sir Muirhead Bone's accuracy 
os a draughtsman is well exhibited In drypoint, a method In which lines 
are scratched directly on the plate with a steel needle or a diamond mounted 
In a handle the ridge thrown up on both sides of the line giving a rich 
qualtiy to the print The above reproduction (S o characteristic example of 
h/$ work In this medium Illustrating his care for detail and composition 
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varied forms as ihe political cartoons of 
David Low or the literary portraits of Sir 
Max Bcerbohm 

In fact illustration for newspapers and 
magazines is as varied as the periodicals m 
which It appears Each publication has its 
own standard but the artist can transcend 
this standard according to his own ability 
The Punch drawings of Charles Keene are 
an example of first rate graphic art which 
went far beyond its ostensible humorous 
purpose 

On the whole however the illustration 
and decoration of books gives most scope 
to the graphic artist The illustrator adds 
observation and comment to the authors 


wonis Occasionally the co-operation of 
illustrator and author produces remarkable 
results such as the illustrations of George 
Cruikshank and Hablol K Browne 
( Phtz ) to the novels of Dickens and 
Sir John Tenniel s illustrations to Ahcc 
in ttondcrhnd Here the fusion of two 
minds IS so complete that it is impossible 
to think of the book without visualizing 
It through the original pictures it contained 
Modem illustration has not produced 
anything quite comparable with th«e 
examples of the last century but on the 
other hand it shows a greater sense of 
decorative value and of that harmony ot 
drawing and typography vvhich adds 


SATIRICAL ETCHING 

Goya the finest etcher of the eighteenth century, used the medium to 
satirize the political and social conditions of Spain The subjects of his 
great series of etchings are the weakness of the state, the greed an 
corruption of the Church, the hypocrisies of the people the social rottenness 
the horrors and miseries of war His draughtsmanship Is as Incisive arhiJ 
satire Is biting With economy of line he has set forth in black white an 
subtle tone the significance of the terrible situation which Is the subjee 
of the etching from the Disasters of War shown below The print is VPJf* 
of Goya s work and it Illustrates his /oddity and dramatic power The 
bayonets pointed at the group of victims by unseen hands tend to Inspire 
an atmosphere of horror Coya has followed his usual practice 
Inforcing the etching with strong contrasts of tone obtained with aquatint 




MEZZOTINT WITH AN ETCHED LINE 

In this mezzotint after a picture by Tomer, Sir Frank Short used an etched 
line to give strength to the composition before the mezzotint vras begun 
The surface of the plate then having been roughened all over by the rocker, 
the instrument used In preparing a mezzotint ground the lighter tones were 
carefully scraped away by means of a sharp steel blade, the lightest parts 
being left until last 

dignitytotheappearanceoftheprintedpage cal reproduction Much admirable work 
It has been said earlier, that the artist’s has been done m this medium, especially 
own use of graphic processes of rcproduc in children’s books 
tion IS limited to luxuriously produced and Just as the tremendous growth of print* 
expenswe edmons There is one interesting ing fins created a new function ibr the artist, 
exception today, m the form of lithography so also has the growth of commerce and 
(pp 214,215) The lithograph has several industry There are two aspects to this new 
advantages It gives an exact reproduction function One is the design of things we 
of the work of the artist’s owTj hand If use It is only by a very narrow convention 
colour IS used, the artist can control it and that we identify the artist exclusively with 
obtain exactly the effect intended without the painter of easel pictures It is a con- 
submitting to the element of chance and vcmion which grew up in the last hundred 
the mechanical screen effect which is years, during which the pioduaions of 
inseparable fiom the process colour rrpro* industry were given little attention from 
duction usually emplojed Moreover a the viewpoint of appearance, or else were 
lithograph can be printed on uncoated made to copy, often very unsuitably, the 
paper, thus avoiding the shiny surfjceof the work of the old hand craftsman But many 
day<oated * art” paper which is one of great artists m the past were designers first 
the necessary evils of fine screen mcchani* and only incidcntall> painters of pictures. 










ENGRAVER AS MIDDLEMAN 

Sandyj did rot himse//' prepare th/i wood eniravin^ for reprodyct/on, tne 
actual enf raving was done by one of the Dalzlel brothers 



MASTER OF ALL ETCHING 

fiembrandt s expert use of the add process has never been surpassed and 
no one has ever depicted the gamut of human experience Jn the metfjum of 
etching so triumphantly as this great master Diana Bathing is an extra’ 
ordinary feat of craftsmanship, but it is still more remarkable for Its In- 
tensely imaginative qualities The etching is infinitely richer In tone, the 
characterization more subtle, the drawing and modelling more delicate, 
than In the painting of the same subject 


hcapoth up ri che's and knometh nor uilio shall ^atji£r thcra 
RURAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Stanley Anderson shows In this engraving the British craftsman making a 
chair by hand without the machirte-operaied tools of a factory 
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and in the tw-entieth century there is a 
revued interest in design and in the abthty 
of the artist to work with society as a 
designer instead of remaining aloof in 
another world of his own 
This process of development has been 
much handicapped by the wars of the 
century One cannot say more than that 
the artist has begun to apply his mind to a 
new problem It is sufficient to say that 
this form of design does not mean the 
application of as much ornament as pos* 
sible to any given surface — and that it 
implies as much s>mpathy with the process 
of industrial production as the illustrator 
must possess with printing processes 
Akin to this function is the further 
extension of graphic art in the form of 
posters and adiertisements Ic is akin 
because it implies, likewise, the solution of 
a special problem of design with exacting 
conditions which the artist must satisfy 
Until recently a poster was regarded os a 
sort of mfenor easel picture, with only a 
chance bearing on the product it repre* 
sented This accidental approach evaded 
the essential problem and the special qual 
ities of design obtainable 

SIMPLICITY 

The value of a poster depends on a 
capacity to icU a story or deliver a messa©3 
in the simplest pictorial terms that will 
seize and hold the attention of the observer 
This result may be achieved by a dozen 
artists in a dozen different ways, depending 
on their particular imagery and type of 
skill, but m the final analysis it must 
depend upon esthetic f-actors A picture 
conveys us message more quickly than 


words and the pictorial image will be 
asamilated before the text, and thus the 
designer stands or falls by the clarity with 
which he conveys the message 

PROPAGANDA 

Classic examples of the poster were 
provided at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century by 
Toulouse Lautrcc in France, m Britain by 
William Nicholson and James Pryde (who 
used the pseudonym The Beggarstaff 
Brothers) Since then the graphic arts 
of propaganda have greatly extended 
m other ways — in advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines, m brochures and m 
the design of packages and containers 
They are all seen under different conditions 
and tn different surroundings and each is a 
separate problem that, nevertheless, must 
take Its due part m a logical sequence of 
announcements 

To combine the illustration and the 
typography of a press advertisement into 
an harmonious unity is a senous discipline, 
which, when successfully maintained, can 
produce re'-ults of an almost classic 
dignity 

In package design is another problem 
tike that of the poster, demanding restraint 
and simplicity, and a sense of colour and 
form that will most readily catch the eye, 
together with an awareness of economy in 
the printing process used 

In all these forms, graphic art is not 
necessarily rendered inferior because it 
serves a useful purpose It is adapted to 
special conditions, but m fulfilling these 
condvtwxas most adequately, it is true to 
basic principles of art. 


Test Yourself 

1. The graphic arts were not often used as a direct form of expression in 
the Victorian Age Discuss this statement 

2 What are the advantages of lithography as a method of reproduction? 

3 Describe some of the purposes for which the graphic arts arc used 
commercially today 


/IfUHcrs HtU be fatmd at the end of the bock 
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LfTHOGRAPHY AND CARICATURE 

Lithography in the t me of Honore Daumier {1808 79) was a comparatively 
new techn que and this great artist soon proved hfmself one of the greatest 
lithographers His output included a number of lithographs dealing with 
artists and connoisseurs The subject above Two Artists Exam ning the 
Work of a Rival appeared In Charivari in 1852 To the same paper he 
contributed many caricatures savagely attacking King Louis Philippe and 
fiis government on account of whidt the paper was on several occasons 
suppressed by the police His po/ft/col thrusts were appreciated but his very 
personal style of drawing was not popular so that he never realized good 
prices for these Illustrations which have been so much appreciated since 




POSTER IN COLOUR LITHOGRAPHY 

Some of Toulouse Lautrec s masterpieces were the posters he executed /n 
colour lithography This example shovrs how with a few lines he catches 
a characteristic pose exaggerated to form a striding design and illustrates 
his preference for strong st/houette 




LIMESTONE STATUE FROM A TOMB IN ANOENT EGYPT 

The Seated Scribe, keen, shrewd and a/ert, square of jaw and thin of I'p. 
fcefon^s to the Egyptian Fifth Dynasty. Whereat the legs, back and arms 
are treaJed as large formal masses, more careful a«entron Is paid to the 
details of the shoulders and head. The statue is now in the tourre The 
colossal ram on the opposite page Is one of many which, all alike and 
regularly spaced, line the avenue of approach to the famous temple at 
Karnak; It Is seen as a simple architectural mass forming part of the plan 
of the building and makes a striking contrast to the brilliant Egyptian sky. 



CHAPTER XV 


APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 


S CULPTURE IS the language of shapes as 
music IS the language of sounds Since 
the da\vn of civilization, man has made 
things in clay , from earthenware vessels for 
his use, to idols for his worship He has 
cut things in stone for utility and non utility 
purposes He uses it to grind com, to 
make roads and houses, he has burnt it for 
lime and made implements from it But it 
IS rather that other use, the non utility, 
with which we are now to deal To make 
statues of his gods and heroes, to com- 
memorate great deeds, to embellish his 
architecture, to record his doings and 
feelings, man has cut and carved stone 
He has moulded clay for the same purposes 
The sculptor still uses these two materials 
to express his thoughts He models tn clay 
or similar substance this is called the 
plastic method He carves in stone wood 
and other materials, this is called the 
glyptic method Sometimes a combination 
of these two methods may be used as for 


instance, m cast concrete which may be 
finished by chiselling 

In the plastic approach the sculptor 
applies piece upon piece of clay or wax 
until he makes a desired shape In the 
glyptic approach he starts with a mass of 
material and cuts it away piece by piece 
until he arrives at his design These, the 
only two ways of making sculpture are also 
knovvn respectively as modelling and carv- 
ing Whatever new materials may m the 
future he discovered or invented they could 
only be used by the sculptor to mould or 
carve, for these are the twin methods of 
communicating the language of form 
Sculpture is a universal art which can 
be understood by everyone Wc can all 
see that one person is more beautiful, 
that »s, more shapely, than another, though 
we may disagree as to which is which 
the delicate shapes of a baby's hands 
affect us differently from those of a “homy 
handed son of toil We can all appreciate 
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ihc d fTcrcncc between one teapot and 
another and one may please us more than 
the other Most people get pleasure fiom 
seeing the shapeliness of a hoise or a 
dog or n cat and sve all notice when a 
fnend has grown thinner or fatter We 
are affected by shapes though perhaps 
we do not think of it quite in that vay, and 
so hold the key to the understanding of 
the sculptors language 
Many protest that thev do not under 
stand sculpture The reason is that they 
have either sought in the wrong way to 
understand it or have not sought to 
undeisiand it at all Which is the nght 
way and which the wrong’ The nght way 
is to look for shapes and forms to encourage 
our eyes and mind to compare one shape 

EGYFTIAN CHARACTERIZATION 

The smiling face individual nose 
and strong mouth of the head 
reproduced below express a distinct 
personality The head belongs to the 
Twelfth Dynasty and Is carved In 
obsidian a stone so hard that It 
requires the greatest skill In cutting 
grinding and polishing 
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with another and so appraise its p^ulssr 
virtue 

Sculpture can be appraised onlv throu^ 
Its appearance by the way in which the 
light falls on it here and is more or less 

excluded there Keep jour mind open to 

receive the physical rendenng of its mean 
mg People often ask ought I to like the 
sculpture of so and so’ the answer to 
which is yes if you do and no if you 
don t, but besurejou really do or don L 
For (here is not one nght outlook only 
but many and they depend on the individual 
spectator, on his particular ego on tiis 
artistic mental, psjcholog cal and csen on 
biological dc>eiopment . i, .« 

The only sure foundation on which to 
build a sound appreciation of the visual 
arts IS that of first of all looking and Iikmg 
because ne^v shapes seem lovely to our 
eyes and mind Most of us have the 
capacity to enjoy shapes and can strengthco 
that ability and when the « 

strong, a new richness is added to hi^ 
We shall then wonder why we did not 
disoiver It before Imagine how tnuen 
poorer 1 fe would be if bereft of son^M 
symphonies how impoverished if bwM 

vanished Yet to many the pleasure which 

the appreciation of shapes gives is reenw 
indeed the potentiality is there but not 
the awareness 

Look at the shape of things around us 
in the room in which we are reading is 
one piece of furniture more pleasant to the 
eye than another’ Does the shape of our 
teacups please or annoy us or does U 
affect us not at all’ Why do we like the 
shape of one friend s nose better than that 
of another or why does the shape of nis 
hand seem more or less expressive than 

our own’ Cultivate the habit of examining 

shapes of natural objects and compare 
them with man made things 

As a general rule the more nearly the 
latter resemble the former in quality the 

better That is why Ihedelicateshapeofthe 

leg of a Chippendale chair (a shape wh ch 
c^inot be reproduced on a drawing board 
vwth a compass and set square) is finer 
than the legs ofmost late Victonan furniture 
wh ch are much more mechanical 

All this IS delving into the language of 




EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT STATUES 

Dating from about 2800 B.C., the portrait statues of a priest and his wife 
are seated in the rigid frontal pose typical of Egyptian scvlpture. Though 
the individual features are generalized the headdresses and pleated gar- 
ments, fashionab/e at the time, are treated rea/ist/ca//y. 



form which a sculptor uses when he carvt! 
stone or moulds clay in order to pass on 
his ideas ind comments on life and things 
Dy learning that language sve can more 
cisilv understand the works of the great 
masters of sculpture 
The flowenng of the leading histone 
styles of sculpture svas the outcome of a 
steady tradition which took, m most cases, 
several centuries to mature Tradition 
forms style, which may be a little modified 
by local conditions — the Greek style the 
Roman style, the Renaissance style, the 
Gothic style the modern style But what 
IS the modem style? The more or less 
steady flow of tradition, which in the past 
formed the model for the sculptors (and 
this applies equally to painters) has been 
disturbed by the influx of hundreds of new 
ideas pouring into the mam stream from 
sources all over the world This is due 
to the camera means of rapid transit 
and the general overflowing of national 
ideas and ideals beyond political frontiers 
The speedy developments of science and 
the machine besides have shaken the 
steady working of the world violently out 
of gear It is generally admitted that 
civilization the world over is in the melting 
pot and sculpture, ever a mirror of the 
times has the same symptoms of dis 
turbance 

These are years of experiment New 
ideas new techniques are being tried out 
Strange new forms areappcanngio modern 
sculpture so that the average person is 
bewildered and confused, simple tradition 
has been overwhelmed by the welter of 
new material which has descended upon 
us A style which meets with general 
acceptance does not exist because we find 
here a sculptor whose ideas and style are 

GREEK SCULPTURE OF 600 BC 

The Apollo (left) from the Athens 
Museum dates from about 600 B C 
the figure is characterized by pro 
trading eyes a mouth with upturned 
corners and conventional hair style 
The rigid pose with the left foot 
advanced fs typical of many Egyptian 
statues of the period 
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PRESSION OF PERSONALITY 

The statue of Hermes (250 B C ) 
(above) has been definitely identified 
as the work of the Greeic master 
Praxite/es. It was described by a 
contemporary writer and found l,S00 
years later bune<f on the site 
named. The ease and ^race of the 
pose are particularly striking. 



still moulded by Renaissance art and there 
a sculptor s^hose work is made in bold 
new shapes bearing little resemblance to 
these natural forms which most histone 
sculptors have employed It may be with 
sculpture as with other things m this fasU 
moving world, that entirely new ideas will 
be bom m this century 
Isaac Newton has given way to Einstein, 
and Michelangelo may have to give way 
before Einstein s counterpart in art but 
that docs not mean that the older men 
were not great A new revelation does not 
make a former one less significant Differ 
ent forms of loveliness may be accepted 
when the birth pangs of the new age arc 
over 

I-ct It be said however, that the present 
period of experiment is good The best 
histone sculpture has been, in the main 
static in character but these days are 

FORMAL EFFECT 

Th/S head of Apoth (early fifth 
century 6 C ) repraents the climax 
of Greek sculpture The forma/ 
simplified treatment gives the effect 
of neither stone nor fiesh 
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NATURAL DETAIL 

Once part of a full length statue of 
Athena by Pheldlas (fifth century 
6 C ) which stood on the Acropolis 
at Athens, the detail shown above 
has a more natural appearance than 
the Apollo on the left 


difficult for the production of sculpture 
of that quiet and settled order which 
charactenzes so much of the best work 
of days gone by To many modern 
sculpture seems ugly and it certainly runs 
contrary to that kind of beauty which 
our Victorian grandfathers understood 
But sculpture together with other spiritual 
acuvitKs of man when the present con 
ditions of life pass will settle down into 
some new and vigorous style and con 
sequentJy into a condition necessary for 
the best expression of its art Meanwhile 
sculpture will persist There is something 
inevitable about us existence Man always 
has and always will carve stone marbles 
woods and ivories and mould bronzes into 
lovely and expressive shapes 
Sculpture irresistibly reflects the times 
of Its production During the seventeen 
hundreds sculpture was imbued with 


ci^tecnth-c“i tury gra<x ihe nincteemh parCncrship m determining the final result 
century p oiuccd dull mechanical stuff In other words a stone or marble statue 
twentieth-ccntury sculpture is experimental of a man should show flesh forms trans 
and perturbed On the whole it v/iU nutted into stone ones Stone bronze 
always tell succeeding generations what wood, etc have a d gnity and character 
manner of m'-n we arc of Uicir own and a sculptor neglects the “ 

The Hson we learn from histone at his peril So that if it were possible to 
sculpture b hat in its finest manifestations make a perfectly life like man in stone or 
It IS not in Ihe photographic sense repre- bronze the result would not necessarily be 
scntative of natural forms The sculpture a work of art because it had not been 
of these da>s realizes that forms of nature seen by the eye and passed through the 
admrablv limited as they are to their mind of the artist Photograph c likeness 
material m the human fgure of flesh and does not produce art Art must be a 
blood need transenb ng into stone and comment on nature and not a copy of it 
bronze forms so that m the resultant If we remember this it will help us towards 
sculpture the material used and the understanding much which may seem 
natural forms on which it is based have puzzi ng m modem work 

Test Yourself 

1 Name the two ways m which sculpture can be made 

2 In Its finest manifestations sculpture is not representative of natural 
fonns D scuss this statement briefly 

Ans ers hiW b€ found at the end of the book 

FIFTH CENTURY PARTHENON FRIEZE 

A/thou|h in this bas relief from the Parthenon built about the ffih century 
B C only the essential details of both horse and rider are included and 
no attempt has been made to disgu se the texture of the marble the work 
has a most I vely appearance 



CHAPTER XVI 


fflSTORY OF SCULPTURE 


HE advent of the true sculptor in the 
history of art is toreshadowed by the 
animal carvings ofPalxohlbtcmaa, but his 
art IS first fully realized in the cultures of the 
ancient Near East. Like architecture, 
sculpture m Egypt was bound up with the 
desire to pen»fuate or to serve the dead, 
with the idea of duration This accounts 
for the immense size of much Egyptian 
sculpture and the impression of monoton* 
ous uniformity tt makes as a whole 
Throughout its long history (4500-1090 
DC) Egyptian sculpture never entirely 
succeeded in throwing off the trammels of 
certain conventions, conspicuous among 
which IS what is known as the law of 
frontality All the figures, standing or 
sitting, confront the spectator, there is no 
inclination to the right or to the led 
In portrait statues of the Pharaohs, the 
characterization is generalized to make an 
impression of imperturbable calm and 
monumentality, and to express what was 
more significant than individual trails, 
the enduring power of the Pharaohs, the 
abstract idea of sovereignty In statues of 
the lower classes, such as the limestone 
Seated Scribe (page 216), the type often 
gives way to the individual But fcgypiian 
sculpture is never truly three-dimensional, 
most of the statues are distinctly four- 
sided, like four reliefs carved on the four 
sides of the block of stone, and do not give 
an impression of visual unity and massive 
harmony 

The civilizations of the Tigris Euphrates 
valley produced comparatively little sculp- 
ture in the round probably because of the 
lack of stone m that rich agricultural 
territory. The chief monuments of Chal- 
dean art, discovered at the palaces of TcHo 
and Susa, are all in the Louvre They are 
has reliefs and great statues of black dioriie. 
eight of which bear the name of GuJea, 
Prince of Sirpoula. and one of wb«h is 
reproduced on page 35 This statue reveals 
a stjlized treatment of detad very swtejto 


the material m which it is made It is of 
monumental dignity, but show^ a concep- 
tion of the human form directly opposed to 
that of the Egyptians The Egyptian 
sculptor tends to elongate his figures and 
attenuate detail , the Chaldean artist prefers 
a sturdy, robust type with salient muscles 
and broad shoulders 

Assyrian sculpture is less interesting, 
siery few figures in the round were made, 
and those were rigid and conventional 
(page 32) But among the relief;, with 
which the Assyrians decorated their palaces 
are some magnificent expressions ofanimal 
life (page 38) Babylonian and early 
Persian art also produced remarkable 
aoimal studies The masterpiece of c.arly 
Persian art, the celebrated Fneze of Archers 
10 the Louvre from the palace at Susa, 
reveals not only an Assyrian origin, but a 
delicacy and sobriety of drawing probably 
due to the proximity of Creek artists 
Sculpture did not mieresi the ^Cgean 
peoples except for small figurines, or 
statuettes It was with the Greeks that the 
art became of supreme importance To the 
Greeks, sculpture was the ait which called 
for the highest talent in the artist and the 
greatest sensibility in the spectator And 
It was not only important to the Greeks 
themselves, it has been a dominating in- 
fluence in the devc’opmcnt of Western art 
and civilization Jt falls into three periods. 
Archaic. Hellenic and Hellenistic, and 
covers the cemunes from 1100 to about 
100 0 c. The object of much early Greek 
sculpture, both in relief and m the round 
was architectural decoration, thoupfi in 
dependent statues were made for com- 
memorative purposes. 

In these so-called archaic statues the 
forms are simple, almost geometrical the 
various parts being bvsed upon con 
vcntional devices rather than visual ex- 
perience One of the most ancient marble 
statues discovered in Grctec is an Artemis 
excavated at Oclos djling (fom about 
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physical suffering portrayed in stone 

The famous Laocoon group In the YaUcan was executed by three Rhodian 
sculptors about 50 B C The raised right arm Is evidently a reconstruction 
it has been learned that m the anginal the arm was bent in near the head 
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6’0 B c it might almost be taken for a 
pniar or a tree trunk wih summary indica 
tioas of a head, anns and a girdle Another 
archaic feminine t>pe the famous Hera of 
Samos now m the Louvie, is about 
thirty or forty years later in date The 
general aspect is still that of a column but 
the goddess is draped uith a shav^I m which 
thefolds thoughseverelycomentionalizcd 
show that nature has been consulted A 
male statue standing stiSly with his arms 
against his body and the left foot advanang 
was developed in the sixth century, it was 
the type first applied to Apollo and to 
victonous athletes Such an archaic 
Apollo IS reproduced on pa^ 222 The 
protruding ey« the mouth with upturned 
comers apparently the result of the artist s 
inability to convey the transition between 
the lips and the cheeks are typical of Greek 
archaicstatues Othersixth-centuryfigurcs 
those found on the Acropolis such as the 

UFE LIKE ROMAN HEAD 

This hesd of » Udy a typical 
Roman portrait from the f rst con 
tury AO is vital and probably also 
an excellent likeness of the subject 
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one shown on page 50 are draped and 
though the pose is rigid, the> have an air 
of sophistication lackmg in the nudes due 
to the elaborate decorative treatment ofthe 
hair and garments Sometracesyelremain 
of the Mvid colouring which on« adorned 
these statues. 

In the Hellenic penod the sculptor becan 
to temper these archaic forms by approach- 
ing nature more closelj His aim was 
however, not the imitation of nature but 
the refinement of proportions, Pheidias 
contemporary Poljeleitus even worked out 
an ideal set of proportions for the human 
figure 1116 celebrated Charioteer ol 
Delphi <page 221) a bronre statue which 
once belonged to a group with chariot and 
horses retains the ausienty and formal 
beauty of archaic work combined with 
natui^tsm in the detail Pheidias Athena 
Lemma (page 222) has more freedom of 
pose than the charioteer especially m the 
plaang of the head which is turned to the 
right and slightly lowered This head, like 
the sculptures from the Parthenorr nhich 
may also be the work of Phetdios, is 
generalized in character it expresses only 
the esscniial aspects of the structure and is 
scarcely more noluralisiic than arehaie 
statuary Fifih<entury sculpture in Greece 
does indeed mainta oarare balance bet^^ren 
the reproduction of appearances and the 
preservation of the quality of the material 
in which the artist is working. 

This impersonal attitude soon gave way 
to greater individuality In Praxiteles 
Hemes (page 221) the del cate charm of 
ihc facial expression the languid dreamv 
impression of ih- whole are more stronglv 
felt than the exquisite texture of the marble 
The artist s feeling for the stone is less than 
his ambition to make stone resemble fiesh 
ihc balance between material and subject is 
no longer qu te even In the familiar 
draped seated fguie known as Dcmcicr of 
Cn dus in the British Museum the folds 
ofthe garments are not all necessary to the 
design but are introduced merely for the 
sake of imitating nature 

During the Hcllen stic penod of Greek 
sculpture Ihe tendency towards natural sm 



\CCURATE REPRESENTATION IN ROMAN PORTRAITURE 

This detail, from a full-length statue of the Emperor Augustus addressing 
his army, is typical of Roman portraiture in its accurate treatment, it Is 
of marble and originally was painted /t was found at Prima Porta in the 
villa of livia, Wife of Augustus and <s now in the V'atican 



of Samothrace (page 40) the centre of 
interest is m the restless curves and minute 
folds of the wind swept drapery Realism 
reaches a climax in the famous Laocoon 
group (page 225) not only m the modelling 
of the bodies but m the tortured expressions 
of the faces In later Greek sculpture 
subject matter became more varied and 
included trivial and even frivolous themes 
But the same penod produced the charming 
Tanagra figurines thousands of which 
both isolated and forming part of the 
decoration of pots and other objects have 


ban found chiefly on burial sites Their 
purpose is unknown They are dist n 
guished by a natural grace and spontaneity 
entirely suited to the clay technique 
Oay was the favourite medium of the 
Etruscans who were culturally closely all ed 
to the Greeks The strange Apollo of 
Veil of about 5CX) b c among the best 
knownEtruscan statues isclearlymfluenced 
by the archaic Greek type of Apollo but 
compared with early Greek sculpture there 
IS a startling vigour and robustness in the 
forward movement of the po^ 


ETRUSCAN MODELLING OF TERRA COTTA SARCOPHAGUS 

The deta/l reproduced here shows the upper portion of two recumbent 
fgures on a sarcophagus from Caere of about SOO 6 C The fgures are of 
terra cotta the material most favoured by the Etruscans and are conven 
tionally coloured The gestures of the hands and the alert po se of the heads 
are express ve of considerable vitality 




human features in The Romanesque 

Now In the Victoria an<j Albert Museum this capital shows Christs entry 
into Jerusalem The complete disregard of natural proportions the treatment 
of the hair and features— particularly the full rouniJed cheeks— are typical 
of the decoratit^e character of Romanesque sculpture 


The Romans decorated their huge villas 
and baths w th statues brought from Greece 
or cop es of Greek statues such as the 
"fell known Venus Preparing to Enter the 
Bath adapted to suit Roman taste 
Authentic Roman art is however best 
represented by portraiture which enabled 
the Romans to indulge their love of literal 
fact Their portraits are outstand ng for 
their vital ty and are for the most part 
extremely realistic The statue of Augustus 
(page 2‘’7) has something of the broad 
simplicity of Greek work desp te the elabor 


ate rendering of the costume but most 
Roman sculpture is interesting chiefly as a 
photographic record of a remarkable 
people 

In the early Christ an era sculpture was 
produced to a very 1 mited extent only 
the statue in the round being considered 
a pagan graven image Sculpture is found 
m the rel efs on the sarcophagi where 
classical figures are used to express Christian 
ideas but the tradition of sculpture was 
earned on ch efly hy ivory carvers, 
who kept It alive unt I it emerged hundreds 





BYZANTINE AND GOTHIC FIGURES 

When in AO 330 the Emperor 
Constantine moved his headquarters 
from Rome to Byzantium (later 
Constantinople and now Istanbul) 
Roman architects working there 
came under the influence of the 
Byzantine Creeks It became the 
custom for interiors to be richly 
decorated, particularly with mosaics 
Owing to the controversy over the 
use of Images, Byzantine sculptors 
developed abstract conventional de- 
signs and on the rare occasions when 
flgures were Introduced they followed 
a set formula The stereotyped figure 
of the small ivory Madonna and 
Child (c 1000) on the left Is typical 
of the period, particularly m the 
treatment of the drapery ^et tAere 
IS obvious similarity between this 
smell Byzantine statue and the great 
rigid stone kings ond queens from 
the western porch of Chartres 
Cathedral opposite Begun In t/ie 
twelfth century, CAortres Cathedral 
IS regarded os one of the finest 
examples in France of Cothie archl- 
teeture and contains many exce//ent 
examples of typical medieval figure 
sculpture. It being possible ta 
trace, among those In the soJth 
transept, tAe rapid technical ad- 
vance which took place toward the 
middle of that century The sculptor 
of the kings and queens Illustrated, 
not Inhibited os were the Byzantines 
by religious cuncrov’cay, decided to 
adorn his pillars with human fgures 
and still to preserve the Impression 
ef columns He tAerc^re made the 
lines of the fgures and garments 
resemble flutings 





BRONZE EFFIGY OF A QUEEN 

This effigy of Queen Eleanor on her tomb In Westminster Abbey, was 
ordered by Henry III In 1291 and cast by William Torel, a noted goldsmith 
and citizen oftondon, aj described in contemporary records. 



COMPANION PIECE 


Like that of Queen £/eanor thttffgf of Henry III shown ahore is by William 
Torel It Is on the king s tomb In Westminster Abbey 







THtMUMTH CENTURY ARCH 

The mignlf cent Virg n j Portil from the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
so richly adorned should be compared with the sculpture from Chartres of 
tAe previous century (page 231) The Creatment of the fgures here Is much 
more natural and there Is more Individual ty and variey In their pose ^ 
the same time the result Is decorjtfve and the design Is made to fll the 
shape of the pointed arch so i/iJt its main features arc rwt obscured 



of years lalcr to adorn the Gothic cathc 
drals Tlie ivory carvings followed the 
id om of the Hellenic style naturalism 
gradually giving way to a formal beauty 
based on convention and symbol 
When sculpture began to revive ugam 
on a large scale it took the forms of the 
Byzantine craftsmen Romanesque sculp 
ture LS always architectural spinted varied 
and highly decorative The tympanum m 
the porch of the abbey church Moisac is 
an oft quoted and typical example of 
Romanesque fantasy Creatures of the 
tmag nation here, keep company with kings 
and saints and scrolls twists and con 
ventional ornament create an almost 
Eastern atmosphere The carving is an 
integral part of the stone masonry fn 
the Gothic period also from about a d 


1150 1550 sculpture was almost entirely 
associated with architecture its purpose 
being the enrichment of the cathedral The 
rows of kings and queens on either side 
of the celebrated western portal of Chartres 
(c 1145) (page 231) are rigid elongated 
hgures their arms close to their bodies 
the lines of their draperies like flutings so 
that they give the impression of columns 
The conventionalization of the figure so 
that It harmonized perfectly with the place 
It was to occupy was frequently combined 
in Gothic sculpture with an intense Iiveli 
ness and a marked feeling for individuality 
This led to a similar development already 
recorded in the outline of Greek art an 
ever increasing naturalism Thecelebrated 
Smihng Angel of Reims of the thirteenth 
century is much more realistic than the 


ENGLISH ALABASTER 

Alabaster was generally used In England for religious and monumental 
sculpture from about I3S0 The chief interest of alabaster effgles is that 
they faithfully render every change of fash on In that reproduced Sir 
Richard Redman wears the Tudor collar combining the Lancastrian with the 
Yorkist roses Lady Redman « dressed m widow s weeds of the time The 
effigies were executed about 1490 and show the technique widely favoured 
by sculptors during the Tudor period 



kings and queens of Chartres , this is shown 
m the tilt of the head and the swing of the 
body, though the sense of decorative fitness 
has not been lost In such carvings as the 
foliage-clustcfed columns from Southwell 
the native English oak, blackberry, wild 
rose, strawberry and other plants arc 
reproduced with complete adherence to 
nature Whatever the Itvehness and keen 
perception of the medieval sculptor it is 
clear that his skilful imitation of appear- 
ances has destroyed the essential character 
of the stone 

From the late thirteenth century onwards 
memorial statues for tombs were made 
which gradually became portraits, such as 
those of Sir Richard and Lady Redman at 
Harewood (page 235) The likeness of 
effigies to the persons whom they com- 
memorated was frequently heightened by 
the practice of taking casts from the actual 
heads Thus portraiture was another road 
which led to naturalism 

Gothic art flourished most m the north 
In Italy the revival of interest in Greek 
and Roman culture began about 1300 
Renaissance sculpture was not a repetition 
of the past, it was animated by a very 
diiTcrcnt spirit from antiquity, a spirit 
modifled by all that had been achieved 
during the Middle Ages And although to 
Renaissance sculpton classical art meant a 
return to nature, naturalism in the greatest 
of them was not mere description but a 
means of conveying spiritual signifkance 
Donatello (1386>I466) accented indivi- 
dual traits as in his celebrated Zuccone 
(pumpkinhead) in order to express inner 
meaning while with him realism is al 
ways controlled as in Greek Hellenic 
work, by great formal power There is a 
wealth of detail in the bronze equestrian 
statue known as Cattcmclala (page 243) 
but It IS subordinated to the massive 
character of the whole and related as a 
design to its architectural site m the square 
of Sant* Antonio. Padua Verrocchios 
dramatic Colleoni statue in Venice, 
makes an interesting comparison with the 
Gatiemclata The forceful impciumis 
nature of the military leader is suggested by 
the violent twist of ihc body, the gnm 
expression and the piercing eje, but the 


formality of the design again controls the 
realism of the conception 
This uncompromising realism, combined 
with the attempt to express formally what 
wzs most significant in character, reached 
a climax in the work of Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) AH his sculptures were 
designed as a definite part of an architec- 
tural setting la bis work fonnal value 
and representational content are perfectly 
balanced , he has absolute control over the 
human figure as an organic structure, but 
he never loses his feeling for the nature 
of his material Parts of the figure of 
Day, for example, in the New Sacristy 
of San Lorenzo, Florence, are highly 
finished, the back and shoulder being most 
scrupulously modelled, while other parts, 
the head and the left hand are still in the 
rough, giving all the innate quality of the 
marble and arousing the feeling that the 
figure IS struggling to free itself There 
1 $ a restless, tortuous clement in much of 
Michelangelos work, but the interlocking 
movements of which he was fond are 
always resolved into a perfect harmony, 
as in the Madonna of the New Sacristy* 
In the restless rhythms of his sculpture 
Michelangelo heralded the baroque art of 
the succeeding century, but in baroque 
sculpture as in late Greek work there is 
complete loss of feeling for the stone 
The dominating personality of the period 
wras Bemini. (1598 1630), architect as well 
as sculptor, he shows astonishing technical 
viriuosiiy in the handling of materials with 
no regard for their true nature or limita- 
tions In Spain, where the baroque 
spirit found fruitful soil, realism was 
developed to such an extreme that actual 
hair and garments and glass tears were 
used In France during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the exaggerated 
emotionalism and realism of southern 
baroque art was modified by a native grace 
and suavity especially in porlrailurc 

(n the ninciecnth century sculpture was 
more and more restricted to the imitation 
of natural appearances Before tracing ils 
further development some mention must 
be made of the great cultures of Ihc I-a't. 
of India and China where sculpture had 
followed a different line of development. 
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PROFILE PORTRAIT 


DesitJeno do Settignono who »s noted for h»s dehcotely corved busts of 
women and children worked in Florence and was for a short time a pupil 
of Donafe//o He has corved th/s portrait almost as though it were incised 
rother than In has relief so earrl^ away Is be by the design made by the 
striking profile and waring hair the long neck and full bust, of bis subject 
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IMPRESSION OF MOVEMENT 

Michtlangelo s statue of Masts was des gned between ISI3 and ISIS It 
was intended originally to decorate the tomb of Pope Julius II which how 
ever was never completed The statue Is now in the church of San Pietro 
In Vincoti Rome Although tfie figure Is impact the pose suggests alertness 




of the primitive carvings of the African 
and Oceanic peoples and of the sculpture 
of the ancient Mexican civilization which 
were to have great influence on European 
art 

Negro carving has nothing to do with 
the representation of natural appearances 
It ts symbol c and connected with ancestor 
worship and religious rites Usually a 
cylmdneal mass sometimes starkly geo 
metric sometimes with a richly carved 
surface it reveals an intense feeling for 
three dimensional organization and is full 
of vitality Most African sculptures arc 
relatively small and most of them are made 
m wood The Oceanic peoples often repre 
sent ancestors by a rough cyl ndneal 
column surmounted by an ell ptical shield 
carved m the semblance of a human shape 
boldly designed and coloured red or black 
Towering above the natives they produce 
a startling effect in their trop cal sur 
roundings 

Mexican sculpture ch efly stone carving 
wh ch IS exceptionally well represented in 
the British Museum is remarkable for its 
truth to material In its exuberance of 
detail It recalls Indian sculpture and 1 ke 
Indian art it was the product of a people 
obsessed with the spiritual world It 
reached its cl max during the first five or 
Six centuries a d and some of the finest 
examples come from the great Mayan city 
of Copan in the east of Central America 
The variety and fert lity of invention 
exhibled in the work from th s one area 
arc illustrated by the two examples on 
pages 247 8 the almost classical figure 
of the maize goddess conceived entirely 
in the round and the huge sandstone 
monument made as nearly rectangular in 
shape as possible with its compi cated 
carved designs and hieroglyphic inscnp- 
tions 

Indian sculpture shows m its develop- 
ment a trend towards flond elegance and 
the over-emphasis of decorative detail but 
It never b^omes subservient to nature 
It IS concerned with all the sensuous aspects 
of nature the human figure and all the 
teeming animal and vegetable life of the 
trop cs It IS like Gothic art exclusively 
religous and has none of the defects of 



GOLOSMrTH OR SCULPTOR' 

The bronze Perseus with the head of 
Medusa In the Piazza della S gnorfa 
Florence Is the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini (ISOO 71) a goldsmith as 
well as a sculptor of great merit 
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equestrian statues 

Hubert /e Sueur studied In Italy and his Charles I (ton /eft) done in I6n 
now to be seen In Whitehall London has something in common with 
Donate//o! Gattemelata [1146) at Padua (bottom left) Both statues are 

detains deliberately subordinated In order to emphasizethe general form In 
the Charles I the large simplified proport, ons of tbe horse and the some- 
what passive figure of the rider suggest gentleness as well as dignity as 
does the Gattemelata who sits relaxed In the saddle In marked contrast 
to both these statues, ColleonI appears almost to rise In the stirrups Energy 
and determination are expressed by the twist of the figure and the alert 
turn of the horse s head Realism Is here offset by the decoration on mane, 
tad and saddle which Is quite out of keeping with the treatment of the 
figure as a who/e ' 
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TECHNICAL SKILL IN THE USE OF MARBLE 

The melodramat c grouping and Intensity of facial expression together 
with the impress on of Intense ag tation cortreyed by voluminous folds of 
the drapery beautifully depicted In marble make this detail from Bernini s 
Ecstasy of Santa Teresa executed In 1646 for the Church of Santa Marla 
della Vittoria Rome overwhelmingly ^eatrlcal 
244 


oflicial art The influence of Greece characterized by nn intense and Jiteml 
penctnted to north western India through realism always controlled however, by 
the conquests of Alexander the Great extraordinary feeling for plastic relations 
and modifed the characteristics of Indian and rhythm 

art during the first centunes of the Christian The Indian sculptor loves to reproduce 

era but U did not bring about as m the the actual surface and texture of the flesh 
West, a superficial imitation of natural but he is interested above all m making 
appearances the native Indian spirit a design from the undulating and yielding 
reasserted itself and gradually threw movements of the body He can twist the 
off the foreign influence This spirit is torso to any angle and relate the limbs to 
manifested m monumental figures of the the trunk in any possible pose and in his 
Buddha sealed with legs crossed his hinds eagerness to express movement he often 
folded in his lap nnd eyes downcast the gives the figure four or more arms Feeling 
forms arc simply treated with only the for material is never lacking The Avolo 
essential planes represented and with no kita ftiagc 250) is made m bronze the only 
individual lines in the face But Indian milerial which would have suited its small 
sculpture has another aspect it is often size fine detail grace and suavity 

realism in SPANISH WORK 

This eighteenth century wooden figure of Christ bearing His Cross by the 
Spanish sculptor Alexandra Carnfeerno of Salamanca has real rope round 
the waist and neck dried grass Is stuck to the rock and the tears which 
fall from the eyes are of glass These are probably add tions to the original 






In Ch ne‘.c sculpture nature is always 
subordimted to an idea! of comenttons 
and abs ract form Buddhist subjects 
showed at first strong Indian innucncc 
but during the Wci dynasty archaic figures 
wre produced in a definitely Chinese style 
The Tentures are comcntionally treated 
and except for the head and the arms the 
figure IS so fiat that it seems more like a 
rcl cf than sculpture in ihe round The 
drapery is formed into a sweeping linear 
^'gn In the Tang dynasty the forms 
become fuller and more rounded the poses 
elegant and relaxed Later on th“rc was 
more delight m d-corali\e detail for its 
own sake a more naturalistic approach 
and instead of stone wood was often used 
covered wuh a special preparation of 
plaster of Pans known as gesso and 
painted The Chinese genius was perhaps 
most characteristically expressed in smaller 
^rks in clay figurines and in bronzes 
The Chinese had exceptional feeling for 
clay particularly in the modelling of 
animals which when finished were painted 
or glazed not naturalistically but according 
to conventions Bronze was used from 
carhest times by the Chinese for the 
making of sacrificial vessels many of which 
arc decorated bv monstrous and terrifying 
animals dragons and strange birds handled 
With great sensibility m spue of the 
stylization The sacrificial vessel in the 
form of an owl reproduced on page 255 
shows the Chinese power of reta ning all 
the essential character and vitality of the 
bird 

In later n nctccnih-ccntury European 
Sculpture the outstanding figure was 
Auguste Rodin (1840 1917) who tried to 
free sculpture from representational aims 
just as his contemporaries had attempted 
to free painting I find the cubic factor 


MAYAN STONE CARVING 

The elaborately carved fgure of a 
Mayan priest {right) although in 
relief on a squared pillar has 
olmost the appeoronce of a statue 
so deep Is the carving 
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ex'eiywhere,*’ he said, “so that plane and 
\otume seem to me to be all the la%« of 
life and beauty This siatemeot show's 
that Rodin s understanding of sculpture 
was comprehenswe enough to include all 
the deselopments that haw taken place 
since his time, but he did not completely 
realize his ideals, and feeling for form is 
cfien w:Jih Jwnj owjwejgftied by bts psy 
chological interest Degas, in his bronze 


CENTRAL AMERICAN STONE CARVING 
Now In the British Museum, tht 
statue (left) from Copan, In Central 
America, datetf A.D. 300, Is an 
example of the early work of the 
Mayas, an Indian race 


and clay figures of horses and dancers, 
tes-eals a gift, rare in European art, of 
conx'eying m a momentary pose all the 
essence and vitality of his subject Aristide 
Maillol {1861*1945), imbued with the spml 
of classical antiquity, worked in terra- 
cotta, stone and bronze and aehtes'cd a 
balance between art and nature 

The works produced today reflect all 
the confusion of a rapidly changing 
where there is no unifying philosophy or 
tradition Frank Dobson (b 1887) reveals 
an attitude similar to that of MaiUol; 
Eric Gill (1882-1940). a highly decoratn'e 
artist, attempted once more to relate 
sculpture to architecture. Jacob Epsreifl 
(b 1880) has also produ^ architectural 
sculpture and is a fine portraitist ui bronze. 

Another group of sculptors, concentrat- 
ing on iheir matenal and detenraned at 
all costs to escape from the representa 
tjonal, baw evpenmenJed in purely abstract 
or geometric forms carried out m sanous 
mediums. Among these are Brancusi, 
Lipshitz, Ossip Zadkme, Barbara Hep- 
worth and, m some of his work, Henry 
Moore (b 1878) They derived something 
from Negro art. But great sculpture can 
never be purely abstract it must always 
he zelared lo hfe and seek So create ® 
balance between art and nature 


Test Yourself 

1 What IS the difference in motive behind the ngldity of an archaic Greek 
Apollo and the formality of typical ^yptian sculpture’ 

2. Can you point to resemblances between the Greek Chanoteer of 
Delphi and the Gothic Kings and Queens of Chartres’ 

3 ^Vhat are the chanictenstics of Roman sculpture’ 

Ansn'ers ytill be foui^ at the o/ the book 


CHAPTER XVn 


THE SCULPTOR’S TECHNIQUE 


S cuuTURE IS an art wrought by men s 
hands in a variety of materials and by 
many processes We learn to appreciate 
sculpture more perhaps than any other 
of the arts through a knowledge of the 
methods of execution 
To get a general idea of the many stages 
through which a work passes from its 
inception to completion we will, first of 
all summarize them Later each process 
'Mil be described in greater detail 
We will suppose that the sculptor intends 
to cany out his idea by means of a life- 
size figure or group of figures carved in 
stone There are different methods by 
"hich this is done The one most fre 
qucntly used is the following the sculptor 
first expresses his idea in several small 
sketch models m clay (the same clay as 
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that used by the potter), in these models 
he tnes out the design of the silhouettes 
from every angle and the true relation of 
the pnncipal and subordinate masses to 
one another The final sketch model is 
of vital importance for on this effort to 
express the idea with arresting silhouettes 
depends the success or failure of the 
finished work No armature, i e a support 
inside the clay is used as this would re 
strict freedom in making quick alterations 
Having satisfied himself that he has 
obtained the most striking and impressne 
interpretation, the sculptor will proceed to 
make a woiking model, using this sketch 
model as a guide, thu will be to scale, 
probably one third full sire That is large 
enough to work out every problem of pro- 
portion treatment and detail and yet small 
enough toallowexpenmentsand alterations 
to be made easily and quickly so saving 
much lime and labour on the full sized 
statue 

For this model an armature or frame- 
woik must be made to support the clay 
Whenfinished thisarmaturcwiIlbcco\er^ 
with clay about half an inch thick. The 
nude model is now posed on the throne 
according to the previously made sketch 
and with the use of proportional callipers 
for measuring the figure is modelled Even 
if the statue is to be draped it will first 
be modelled nude to ensure the proper 
construction of the figure This will not 
be a photographic repre^entat on of the 
nude, for liberties will be taken wnh the 
forms of nature according to the requirc- 

CHINESE BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 

TTits painted dark stone head of a 
fiuddha Is of the Northern Wei 
P/nssty (early sixth century AD) 
and comes from the cave tempfes 
of Lung Men The sharply cut 
features give the Impression of great 
majesty and austere character 



ments of the subject and the sculptors 
preferences To c'cacgcrate or to modiiy 
these forms is the prerogative of the artist 
The working model should be a rnisneo 
miniature of the full sized statue every 
problem of composition and ticatmw 
being worked out, when completed this 
wiU be cast in plaster and painted with 
white shellac The full sized armature oi 
iron, wood and lead piping is made ana 
covered with clay, with the help of a 
ing instrument for enlarging the full size 
statue IS built up from the working model 
When this large model is completed an 
cast in plaster an exact replica ^ 
carved in stone For this work ano e 
form of pointing instrument illustraiea 


on page 269 is used 

Now as to other methods The 
may prefer to give himself a freer han i 
the stone carving his statue or group w 
only a small scale model as guide 
again he may prefer from the outset 
have the expression of his idea 
only by the material m which the wo 
IS to be executed Then with no pr 
hminaty clay model and with but a dr^ 
ing or two he will carve his idea oiiw 
into the block of stone It should 
realized that this method demands a lo g 
sustained and clear perception of the cne 
which the sculptor seeks to produa 
power to visualize the relationship 
forms from every point of view and a 
unemng control of his material 
When the work is to be in bronze a tuii 
size model must be made Work 
with almost unlimited freedom can be 
in metal Therefore the modelling m tins 
case calls for and allows of a treatmen 
entirely d fferent from that for stone 


DISTORTION TO CREATE RHYTHM 

The purpose of this graceful Avolo 
klta (Lord of Pity) Is to create a 
rhythmical design and the human 
body Is distorted to that end the 
waist Is Impossibly narrow the 
arms are elongated and the swaying 
pose Is echoed by the undulating 
forms of the vines 


rhythm in bronze 

Gestures of the bands are effectively used In this Indian bronze from Tanjore 
to convey the impression of rhythmic movement 




'S necessary to avo.d any 

S^colour.n rh.'’"'’, ^°'’ ” 1“"';'^ undercuts (a lemi used to describe model 

upwhatwnnMrTriT’^ ^ ^ l»ng and camng of projections behind and 

sSSa ilfwt 's visible to the spectator) 

hicwS,f? I"® « distorting enabling the mould to be pulled easily off 

siCSvhJ.! the cast and to be used again for further 

staces ^ many and varied are the casts; (3) gelatine moulding This method 
now K. j processes will is used to make a mould from works in 

First •> detail plaster, marble or other materials should 

made nn f armature must be copies be required The gelatine is melted 

ported built and sup* and a mould made in (wo parts, when the 

Jtcon?Ktc«r* armarnre must be strong gelatine has set, the plaster is poured in 

inch(«< i«« 3 of wood about fourteen and when that has set the mould is 
firmlv inches square fixed remosed 

squire^nft^»"°^^^ about eighteen inches It wiH be seen that the danger of a mould 
that it 11 mches thick, made so in such a material is that it is apt to 
at the Inn r?L defective casts unless 

or comnn f* lengths of lead extremely carefully handled Waste mould 

Small n ^ arc nailed, and two ing is the process most generally used 

wire joined together by 

J^nown k ® PREPARING THE MOULD 

lo carrv^ih attached to these In casting a bust by svaste moulding, 

■niiirp-,"* of clay a thin clay or zinc band about one and a 

stand 0°^ modelling half to two inches wide is first made 

or sitter*" ^ revolving top The model This little band is lightly fixed on the 

ilso With** **^*0^^ on n model s throne bust, passing completely from top to 

the j,.. *’*'oKing *op. the head of bottom round it about half an inch behuid 

niodel Cl ^ the ears, dividing the bust into two parts 

fra_g If *oen quickly built up round A little ochre is now mixed with water to 

head th general mass of the which the diy powdery plaster of Paris 

model kf throne and the clay is added until it is of a creamy consistency 

^hat work"^ constantly turned to ensure This mixture sets hard very rapidly and 
samestat views is kept at the consequently must be quickly thrown on 

careful At this stage many to the front of the bust completing a thin 

'^^pers must be taken wath covering over the whole surface This 

to the cl *'*^**^ transferred having set a little clay water is brushed 

the sculnf^ ^ possible for over it More plaster is now mLxed this 

his *° determine the final pose of time without any ochre, and is thrown on 

had iim t sittings until he has as before until the mould attains a thick* 

Position^ **^dy the most charactenstic ness of about an inch When this has 

head t * movement of set, the clay band is removed and the back 

possibj- desired position is made of the bust is moulded in similar fashion 

oy the armature The mould of the back of the head is now 


removed from the clay by tapping wedges 
•Jljg lasting the bust between the two portions of the mould, 

m clav^°^^'^ modelled this leaves the front part of the mould 

WiU exposed to the air, clay with the clay inside it This clay is 

Cast In shrink, so the bust is removed and we have the mould or nega 

of cm P^ter There are three methods tive, a reverse of our model This is now 
beca waste moulding so-called washed soaped and oiled so that the 

iatrwJ''' IS in this method, plaster to be poured into the mould will 

becajjl*^’ ^2) piece moulding, so-called not adhere to it The two moulds are 
mould IS made in as many now fitted and firmly tied together For 
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REALJSM IN CHINESE STONEWORK 

Thit over Ife size f iure of a man 
tjatln wii/t a easier now fn (hi 
Victoria and Albert Moseum Is ^ 
(he At r?f 0/nait7 (/3A8 I6d4) I 
copies con em;>orarjr dress Irt mlnutt 
detail w tbcjt regard for the stone 


Ihe casting a thin mixing of plaster of 
the consistency of milk js poured inside 
and the mould turned m all directions so 
that the plaster reaches every part of the 
mould This process is repeal^ until the 
cast IS sufficiently thick When the plaster 
has set hard the cast has been formeil 
inside the mould The mould is chipped 
away with a blunt ch'sel nnd mallet the 
ochre used in the first mixing acting as 
a vraming as Ihe actual cast is approached 
The mould cracks away from the cast 
revealing an exact reproduction in plaster 
of the clay bust Exact il may be but as 
a material for sculpture plaster is so life* 
less that it has b«n said that the clay 
model IS the birth the plaster cast the 
death and the translal on of the work into 
marble stone or brorue the resurrecl on 
of a p ece of sculpture 
Plaster is essentially a trans tion siajic 
m a work though when coloured b> 
various means it can be gnen an interest ng 
quality 

To carve a busi in marble o good 
sound block of statuirj marble a* near 
as poss btc to the sire required must be 
chosen preferably of Serravciza green 
frooithe quarry Vents or faults m marble 
are not infrequent Often these can be 
detected by the ring of the block when hd 
bv a hammer Dark coloration nnd sand 
holes am d IT cult to deiect and that chance 
must be taken but by washing the block 
of marble streaks of colour may often be 
seen To rough out the bust a well 
balanced steel hammer of about two and 
j hair or three pounds wc thl is used 
and highly tempered steel tools cillcd 
points It will be clear that many meisure- 
mcnls Will have to be taken Tor these 
a renting mttrumcni is used by which 
when fxed to three points on the plaster 
a »t ding needle held on an arrangement of 
arms filed on ban>and socket jo nts will 
givx ihrce-d mensional measurements. This 
immiment it transferred to three s miLitly 
related ponts on the nurble and tise 
ocedJc w fl g VC the same pos non on the 
marble WTicn most of the waste martle 
is punched a»jy Sn^n Ihe trrulicr 

lotli are used thus avonl ng ilw nsk of 
bruts n^ the nuible in the pftvess 




The looU are Kepi constantly sharp by 
rubbing them oo a piece of smooth York 
stone wetted lest the heat of friction should 
take the temper from the tools Theo 
with the help of measurements taken by 
the pointing instruments, the forms are 
laid in with big claw tools in a broad 
manner Undercutting is avoided at this 
stage so that, should a blemish or vent 
in the marble make it desirable slightly 
to adjust the position of the bust »n the 
rough block, it is still possible to do so 
The mam shapes of the head are loughed 
out with the claw tool Bit by fait the forms 
are more closely carved with small claw 
tools, chisels and rifflers till at last att the 
smaller planes and subtleties of shape are 
reproduced and improved upon from the 
forms of the plaster cast 
Some sculptors consider that the beauty 
of marble is best shovm by a smooth 
almost polished finish But, of late there 
IS a tcndencj to obtain a crisply carved 
and faceted surface Thus it is thought 
the beautiful quality of the matemis is 
«hown to the greatest advantage 
There are two methods of casting a 


work in bronie the are perdue (lost wax) 
and the sand process The first is the 
older and better of the two methods 
Cellini, in his autobiography, gives a lively 
aceduni of the casting of his Perseus by 
this process 

To cast a work using the are perdue 
method a plaster cast is first made, a clay 
model will serve but the nsk of damage 
IS great The plaster cast is given a coat 
of shellac and a gelatine mould is made 
ovef It The flexibility of the gelatine 
enables it to be pulled away from even 
the undercut portions of the model This 
movild takes an impression in reverse of 
every detail A wax casting is made from 

CHINESE BIRD AND ANIMAL FORMS 

An/ma/ and bird forms are a 
favourite suh/ect In Chinese sculp- 
ture particular!/ that of the Chou 
period The jar In the form of an 
owl (left) belongs to that period 
and is now In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, while the camel 
(below) Is In the British Museum 
The figures Illustrate the Chinese 
gift for reducing such forms to 
conventional pattern without losing 
anything of the essential character 
istics of the creatures 



this mould of ihe same thickness as the 
bronze cast is intended to be, this \anes 
according to the size of the work, but 
for a life size figure it needs to be no 
more than one quarter of an inch thick. 
This hollow wax cast is filled with a com 
position of brick dust and plaster of a 
paste consistency which is called the core 
When this has set it serves to support 
the wax and to prevent twisting in hot 
weather The outside mould is taken 
away and the wax cast can then be worked 
on by the sculptor Some sculptors leave 
a finger pnnt impression on the base 
which being reproduced in bronze is a 
proof that it is that particular artist s work 
The founders wax is hard and brittle but 
by holding a steel tool over the flame of 


a candle jt can be made suSiaently warn 
to melt the wax or soften the surface and 
so a considerable amount of touching up 
can be done 

Ducts and air jets are provided inside 
the core to allow the gases to come away 
when the molten bronze is poured in 
Runners and pins are arranged to hold 
the inside and outside compositions in 
tbcir proper relatiw positions when the 
wax is melted out and an outside com 
position mould is made round the wax 
When this has set it is plared in a kiln 
and baked until the wax is melted out of 
It and runs out through the ducts 
mould IS packed round with sand to hold 
It firmly when the metal is poured in The 
molten metal is now poured in through 


FRENCH DECORATIVE SCULPTURE 

In Jean Caujon s Diana and the Stag (c ISSO) the elegant formal detail 
and grace of the figures reveal a master cf the art of decorative jcu/pture 
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VIGOUR IN PORTRAITURE 

Tht original of Houdon s portrait statue of George Washington Is In 
Richmond Virginia but there Is a replica of it In Trafalgar Square London 
The statue was made In 1796 although It is restrained there is vigour In the 
resolute pose a feature lacking In much eighteenth century sculpture 




ihc runners, filling the SI^accs where the 
wux was formerly WTicn the metal has 
cooled the mould is removed and then the 
pms duds and runners are removed b> 
saws and chisels leaving no trace The 
cast IS then cleaned m a bath of weak 
sulphuric acid and touching up mav again 
be done b> the sculptor wnh chasing tools 
The materials us^ for sculpture are as 
numerous as the methods of treatment 
Marble sandstone, limestone granite 
terra-cotta, vvood, bronre ivory and gold 
arc but n few of those which hive been 
used As previously stated the problem 
of sculpture is the translation of form into 
the language dictated by each material 
The stones employed arc limestone 
sandstone and granite Of the limestones, 
marble is a popular and beautiful rruienal 
of which there arc many varieties With 
the Greeks their owm Parian and Pcmelican 
were favountes. The Italian Carrara mar 
bic has grey veins running through it. but 
Serravezza has a beautiful creamy tone 
with less granular sparkle than the Greek 
marbles All marbles when freshly autf 
ricd, or green as it is called are more 
easily carved than when they have been 
exposed to the air for a considerable time 
The great variety of coloured rnarblcs 
including some of the British arc but 
rarely used for carving Apart from its 
use for architectural sculpture Portland 
stone has often been found suitable for 
large sculptural work 
Olhtr stones now frequently used are 
the mottled brown Hopion Wood stone 
quarried at Wirksworth in Derbyshire 
•i,’?;/dr. ‘lAiw. 

granitely patterned rich red markings, and 
Oath stone Some of the sandstones are 
of a hard non porous quality and are of 
great durability as is well proved by sonve 
of the ancient buildings on the banks of 
the Rhine 

The hardness and mottled appearance 
of granite necessitates a broader, stronger 
treatment than for other stones The 
superb works of ancient Egypt and Assyria 
are lasting examples of the severe monvi 
mental repose inherent in this rigid slib 
stance 

Alabaster is a form of gypsum, soft and 


beautifully imnsluccnl It is either white 
or delicately tinted and veined 
Concrete and artificial stone hive been 
more frequently used for sculpture since 
the adoption of reinforced concrete for 
buddings Portland cement mixed with 
und and aggregates of powdered gnnitc 
and other stones is either motlcllcd or cast 
from a plaster mould The mixture can 
be kept moist enough to be worked on 
for two or three davs With a careful 
component, a mixture can be obtained in 
vvhK^ small detail enn be reproduced 
Bronre is tet alloy of copper *1011 tin, 
the proportion gcncnlly used is of eighty- 
seven per cent copper, four per cent zinc, 
two per cent lead and seven per «rii tin 
Wood with Its beauty of colour and 
interesting gram markings is a favourite 
material for sculpture A very large num- 

IMAGINATIVE PORTRAtT 

Pittcr Schetmaker (I69I‘I770) who 
Uved In Amtterdam executed eleven 
monuments In Westminster Abbey 
of which this Imaginative portrait 
of Shakespeare made about a cen- 
tury after his death Is one 



ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 

The artliC cf this plaster model of a marble mantelpiece Alfrert Stevens 
(/3/e 75) Is clearly Inspired by those Renaissance models In which sculpture 
and arch/tecture are successfully united 





DETAIL OMITTED 

Auguste Rodin (/840-/9I7) was the 
most outstanding of nineteenth- 
century sculptors In his bronze 
known as The Thinker the aim is not 
mere representation but the expres- 
sion of a mental state, the strong 
element of realism Is directed to this 
end unnecessary detail being omitted 
Rodin challenged the classic tradition 
developing an impressionist style 
which, by encouraging Individualistic 
development, exerted considerable 
Infuence on contemporary work be- 
fore and for some time after the 
First World War 


formal design 

The Vierge d’Alsace (below) by 
Antoine Bourdelle {I86I-I929) shows 
a return to the method of formal 
design followed by the earlier masters 
of sculpture, the ancient Greek and 
Romanesque 
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CONTEHPORARY SCULPTURE 

Afistide Mailhl (1861-1944) een- 
cerned himself wholly with the sub- 
tleties of the human figure The Lady 
with 0 Neekleee (left) is a good 
example of the type of female form 
which he dereloped and which has had 
considerable infiuence on many of 
his contemporaries both in France and 
England The bronze fountain group 
(oboYc) shows the Infiuence of the 
baroque style It was designed by 
William McMillan (b 1897), who 
also designed the statue of Earl 
ficoCty for Trafalgar Square London 
Frospero and Ariel (right) on the 

is one of the few examples of sculpture 
in the round by Eric Clll (1882-1940) 
¥fho specialized In relief earrings 
and who did so much for the Improye- 
ment of the carved stone Inscription 
He designed the type face In which 
the captions In this book ere set. 


YUGOSU^V SCULPTURE 

Wan Mestrov c (b 1883) whose self 
portrait is shown above was a pupil 
of Rodin ond hos the some tendency 
os his master to ignore the texture of 
the mater af in which he works 
rofether with Rosand c he helped to 
create In Yugoslavia a vigorous school 
of scuipfure which had a qual ty 
Influenced by local art as well as by 
8y7ont/ne trad Vans 




TWENTirm-CENTURY ARCMtTECTU^At SCUIPTURE 

Night Is one of a pair on th- facade cfSt James s Park Station ea the London 
Underground Ra h"a'/ f: is tfte work^Jicob Epitefn (6 /5S0) The bulldog 
(s austere In appearance and^Xhe simpifed character of the earved tef efs 
harrryonlzea with the character ef the archlteaure The su'-Jects tfpff 
f Se day and r rht stmee rendered to the cubi c m the tu Id ng they ado n 



Icr of N-anctics ha\c been used Whateser 
Xbc wood, It IS essential that it should be 
\ wl’ ecasoned. othcr%sisc with the chan^ 
temperature cracks appear In such 
woods as bo\ and lime with their strength 
and closeness of gram, it is possible to gixe 
a representation of the most delicate forms 
of nature 

Tcm-cotia, which is baked clay, has 
hetn and mdeed 11 , much used by sculptors 
It i> a cheaper and simpler method of 
producing works than is the use of stone 
or bronze, the statues and staiuciics dis 
coNCTcd at Tanagra in the nineteenth cen- 
tury being perhaps the finest examples for 
this medium Donatello and other Floren- 
tine sculptors also produced some beautiful 
worV Alter the sixteenth century its use 
d«hncd, but was revned in the nineteenth 
century The Natural History Museum 
London, is one of scxxral buildings where 
Its use mav be seen In modelling for this 
medium the clay must be pressed together 




contemporary portrait sculpture 
By contrast with his treatment of 
Night (shown on the page oppos/te) 
the bronze casting of a portrait bust 
of the scientist Einstein by Jacob 
Epstein (afco/e) has a vitality char- 
acteristic of the artist s bold treat- 
ment and the rough texture In the 
original clay Charles Wheeler (6 
1892) In his portrait of Montagu 
Norman (Governor of the Bank of 
England from 1920 till 1944) (left), 
unites a forceful Interpretation of 
character with a conventional use 
of pattern which has something In 
common with the style of Bourdelle 
an example of whose work, The Vierge 
d Alsace Is shown on page 261 
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INCOMPLETED CARVING 

The photograph reproduced above left s/iows a stage In the carving In 
Honlton stone of the Madonna and Child by Henry Moore (t I69B) The 
head is already partially defned but tJie rest of the fgure and the child 
are only beginning to emerge from the stone Alongside Is a view of (he 
fnished work which Is now In the Church of St Matthew Northampton 

very tightly to avoid air beng left inside plaster it lasts indefiniiely and impro\es 
otherwise in the baking, the clay will burst with use It must be kept moisi jn a clay 
open and rum the work >Vhen the model bin either in the form of a concrete pit 
IS linishcd It IS cut up into parts and the under the Door of the stud o or m gal 
clay scraped from the ms de leaving a vanized tanks one for clay in good con 
un form th ckness Slow and soft firing d uon the other for clay which has been 
just enough to change the colour and con used and requires beating up to get it to 
sslcncy from soft clay to terra-cotta ts the requ red consistency sufficenlly soft 
best for works of art as then there ts less to be easy to man pulate but not so soft 
fear of twisting and less contract on which that tn handling it adheres to the f ngers 
occurs m the bum ng If the work » fc*r Plaster of I^ns is a fine powder wh ch 
out of doors a harder firing is necessary is obtained from gypsum after this hrs 
The clay used by the sculptor is pottery been burned in kilns and afterwards ground 
clav If kept clem and free from bits of to powder It must be kept in a drv pla*e 



as it becomes lumpy if damp In mmng ^^hlp nn ege after that it must be used 

for casing the plaster is sifted through the imircdiatcly as it quickly sets What is 

fingers into a bowl of water until a little callcdthc life of the plaster is the interval 

island of piaster arises just abo\e the between the actual mwing and the going 

Wat r m the centre of the bowl it is then off or setting Thi^ is important for when 

beaten up With T spoon much as one would it is going off it is no longer of use 

Test Yourself 

1 Describe one method of making a plaster cast 

2 Name some of the materials used in carving and state what part the 
nature of that matcrnl should play in the f nished work 

3 Wlnt IS the cire penhte process of casting a bronze'^ 

4 What are the possibilities of terra cotia as a medium of artistic expres 
sion? 

/f/uM t*rj I ill be found at the end of the book 

PROPORTIONAL POINTING INSTRUMENT 

Before work begins on the marble block a detailed small scale model 
of the statue is prepared For enlarging from the scale model to the 
marble many exact measurements are needed and with a proportional 
pointing Instrument such as that In the photograph below these can be 
made quickly and accurately 




CHAPTER XVriI 


WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE? 


A ltiiougu tt-c think wc know jmiiuc- 
in-ely when a buildmgis wonhyof the 
term architecture and when it is not, it i$ 
\-cry difTicult to define the content of the 
word All building is not aichitecturc, but 
could It be? Yes, if by the shape and 
texture of its masses it appeals to the 
imagination, if it serxes its purpo'-c as well 
and has character and significance and. 
most of all, harmonious unity One can 
imagine a Greek designer of ancient times 
able to gire such harmony and sigmikanee 
to any object. hov, ever unimportant tn duly 
life, and make any building architecture 
Then we think of the slums of our own big 
cities as seen from the tram or the ro^vs of 
little Villa residences m our suburbs and 
we sec at once how much and how far 
away building can be from architec* 
ture What then is the essential factor** 
We can get a him of it in the word imagina- 
tion Which building is it which moves 
our imagination, which stirs us to the pits 
of our stomachs'* Which makes us happy 
and smiling, or which leaves us cold * 

If we have seen but a few great buddings 
of the world and analysed very shortly 
their content our imagination will do the 
rest The simple appeal to the imagination 
by Itself IS not enough If we know nothing, 
a vulgar cinema or garish hotel may seem 
to be architecture, but if we have seen, say. 
the ruins of the Parthenon at Athens, the 
twin domes of Greenwich Naval College, 
Durham Cathedral or the nave of West- 
minster Abbey, a terrace of Georgian or 
Regency houses, a CotswofrfJ<um house or 
an old Welsh cottage, a modem budding 
by Gropius or Mendelsohn, and felt for a 
moment or two the beauty of one or other 
of them, then we may know that any other 
budding which similarly stirs our imagina- 
tion has about it the quality of architecture 
We can go on m safety from one such 
budding to another and from the harmony 
of a Single building to the harmony of a 
group; from village to countiy town and 
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gmil metropolis; and feel we hate uiihin 
us a standard by which we can safelv 
appraise its architecture, and even to some 
extent its town planning as well ^\'c may 
sometimes be vvrong about the latter soao- 
logically. but we shall not err aathetjcall) 
To reach this happy stale, however, 
with conviction our knowledge of the pur- 
poses of the buddings must all the while 
be growing W’c may admire the soaring 
bisiuty of a cathedral but if we know 
nothing of the ntual and the meaning of 
us services much of its significance is lost 
'This applies to secular forms of budding 
also, for example the special services which 
a modem house or block of flats provides 
the special purpose of a theatre or great 
store The function of a budding, the 
practical service it is to render, is the pro- 
gramme Has that been fulfilled, not only 
with success but with imagination'* 

The buddings and towns of the world 
which wdl most strongly appeal to the 
imagination will vary from time to time 
Ruskin talks, for instance, about the base 
Renaissance architects of Venice, jet to 
the designers of the beautiful later Venetian 
palaces all Gothic buildings were no doubt 
barbarous Nevertheless no one can gain 
a proper appreciation of architecture with- 
out some knowledge of what has appealed 
to the imagination of past ages and races 
Architecture, howexer, has or should have 
little to do with fashion Le Corbusier, 
the well known modem French architect 
and cntic, rightly says in his book To-nards 
a Arcfufecfure "ArcAitecture has* 

nothing to do with the vanaiions of style 
The styles of Louis XIV, XV and XVI, or 
even of Gothic, arc co architects what a 
feather is to a woman's head It is some- 
thing pretty, though not always, and never 
anything more. Architecture has graver 
ends, capable of the sublime ii impresses 
the most brutal instinct by its objcclivitv. 

It calls into play the highest faculties by its 
veryabsiraciion ... Mass and surface are 



iIk cka^uis vvUch archucvUire mam* 
fcsts Itself md suffice arc deicr- 

mm;.d b> phn Yhe pbn u the pcncruor.** 
All this IS serj \aluablc. especially the last 
two stntcnces It is by mass that the 
tnupsnatioa is ch;\.ny alfccted, and it is 
the ruhtion of the mas'^cs one to another 
that the pbn determines How difft-ient 
from the Ruskinian attitude of only half 
a century ago’ Architecture was then 
looked on primarily as decoration In the 
preface to the second edition of his Scien 
iMmps pj ^frcA/f< cfHrt , Ruskm says: '*The 
fact IS there arc only two fine arts possible 
to the human race, sculpture and painting 
What w\. call architecture is only the 
association of these in noble masses, or the 
pi icing of them m fit places All archi* 
lecture other than this is men. building 


All high art consists in car\ing or painting 
natural objects, chiefly figures 
To go back farther, to that old Roman 
whom the architects of the Italian Renais- 
sance were wont to think inspired, Vitrui lus 
Poltio, we find him cliunmg in proper 
professional fashion all the arts and sciences 
for the architect, about which of course we 
cannot comphin, but it docs not help \-cry 
much in determining the content of archi- 
tecture If the writings of a Greek architect 
had been discoxcrcd instead we might have 
hid something more philosophical Vitru- 
vius, for instance, sajs “An architect 
should be ingenious and apt in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge Deficient m either of 
these qualities he cannot be a perfect 
master He should be a good writer, 
skilful draughtsman, versed m geometry 


RENAISSANCE ARCHtTECTURE 

formerly Greenw/ch fioyof Navoi Hospital and now the Royal Naval Collage, 
this (s one of the 6uiWm|$ for which Sir Christopher Wren was responsible 
Here IS seen the gaiety and grandeur which ore the essence of Renaissance 
architecture m England The picture shows the pair of domes and the 
columns feotures which may be compered w/th Wren’s masterpiece 
St Paul s Cothedraf, shown on page SS3 







GRANDEUR OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Some of the columns of the great Hypostyte Hall of the temple at Karnak 
erected about 1200 B C Apart from the magn f cence of its conception the 
hall considerably larger than Westminster Abbey Is famed far t/ie beauty 
and complexity of the highly fnlshed carvings on the pillars of which the 
height and girth are Illustrated by contrast with the fgure of the man 


NEW STONE AGE IN BRfTAtN 

Ruined Slonehenfc is » tribute to the sktli and Wgour of the people who 
built this freat temple ibout I7S0 6 C But for the fact that man/ of the 
stones were used In the Middle Ages to build roads, It might well have 
survived to the present rfajr In a still more Intacr form Its great Interest 
arch/tectural/y lies In the trillthons, of which the horizontals are attached 
to the uprights by simple toggle joints This use of a formal joint marked the 
first serious attempt at ‘ architecture '* in primitive Britain as opposed 
to the mere laying of one stone upon another The big stones (megaliths) 
composing the outer circle and those of the great trillthons of the centre 
(clear!/ seen In the picture) are local In origin and are part of the covering 
of sandstone which In earlier geologic times was laid over the greater part 
of Wiltshire The stones of the Inner circle, however occur no nearer than 
the Presceliy Hills In Pembrokeshire It remains one of the great wonders 
of the world how these primitive architects who lived nearly two thousand 
years before recorded history began in Britain contrived either to raise the 
great stones which form the trillthons or to transport from so great a distance 
the smaller * b/ue stones which were no doubt thought to be Important 
because of any sacred properties they might possess 




ROMAN MONUMENTAL ARCHES 

The Arch of Trajan (left) and the 
Arch of Constantine (below). Illus- 
trate the pre-eminence of Roman 
monumental architecture daring the 
early centuries of the Empire, when 
ifte power of Rome was at its height 
Triumphal arches such as these set a 
style which was followed all over the 
western world and formed the basis 
of the more formal examples of 
classical architecture In Britain, as 
witnessed by the work of Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren in the 
seventeenth century They bear at 
least a superficial resemblance to 
the facades of some of the fnest 
Renaissance churches and still later 
public buildings erected In the 
tradition and spirit of architecture 
of the Renaissance 




ROMANPQUE STYLE 

Church, Oxford and the 
C},tltlee Chapel of Durham Cathedral 
tb<?<'o»v), are Jl/ustratire of the 
Norman style of architecture in 
Fngland. This style was directly 
descended from the art of the 
Romans, by contrast with the later 
Renaissance buildings, for which the 
inspfral/on carrje Indirectly through 
medieval Italy. The west front of 
Iffley Church, In which the rose 
window and the ornamentation of the 
doorway are remarkable, dates from 
about 1100, and the moulding 
round the doorway Is some of the 
most elaborate to be found in the 
smaller parish churches. A different 
kind of moulding, but one e(;ually 
character/st/c. is seen in the Cahlee 
Chape! of Durham Cathedral. 





and, largely, loo, for its clTect, on dead 
Wright 

The other form of stone construction is 
one of small stones, and is consequently 
one shared with bncl^ One cannot ob'i* 
ously use small stones or bricks to bndge 
from pier to pier or wall to wall esapt 
by the invention of the arch where all the 
stortes arc trying to push through and fall 
lo the ground, but arc held in their place 
by the pressure of their neighbours agaiiut 
their sides, brought about by the weight 
above and the resistance of external 
buttresses The stones thcmsches in an 
arch are generally of a wedge shape making? 
It more dilhctili for them to slip through 
ind ensuring that the pressure against their 
sides IS at right-angles to those sides. In 
biickwork, where specially shaped bncks 
are not used, the wedge shape is generally 
secured by tapering the mortar so that it 
IS thicker betvs-een the bricks at the top 
of a ring of bricks forming an arch than 
at the bottom Once the arch was dis* 
covered it was an obvious step to extend 
It honzomally from wall to wall into a 
barrel- or tunnel-vault or to rotate it into 
a dome All these forms are used m 
Assyrian. Etruscan, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture not 
to mention Onental styles 
Lastly, we have concrete made of sand 
and an aggregate of small stones or broken 
bnck with sufhcicnt cementing material 
lo hold It together even under water It 
wras the disco\ery by the Romans that by 
mixing a clay, first found at Pozzuoli m 
Italy, with lime mortar they could achieve 
a sort of Portland cement which made con 
Crete possible and led them to use it m 
masses, not only for the interior of their 
walls and piers, but also for vaulting 
As, howrever, they could use it only m 
compression, they could not use it even 
for short straight hntels bndging a few 
feet The underside would be in tension 
IRON AND STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

Balit In the years 1887-89. the 
Efffel Tower Is an example of one of 
the great Inventions of modern 
architecture, the use of Iron and steel 
e sfryefures In the Open 


GEORGIAN DESIGN 

The Regency trecfition culmination of Ceofgian architecture in Britain is 
exempllfed by this view of Pork Crescent London erected to the design of 
John Nash at the beginning of the nmeteenth century It is part of an early 
town planning scheme which produced the old Regent Street and aimed at 
bringing spaciousness and grace into the heart of London a grace that 
would be un fied by an architecture which was at once consistent and 
magnlfcept In the same tradition are the squares and crescents of Bath 
created by the Woods and the new town of Ed nburgh planned by Craig 

and would crack under the pressure mevitable The change is as gieat ii 

The great mvenlions of modem times frankly faced as from the lintel to the arch 

'vere first the use of iron and steel tn the thatisasfromGrcekan;hitcctureloGothic 
open dictating the forms as m the Crystal Vnth ferro-concrete the builder has at his 
Palace and the Eiffel Tower and second disposal a material as strong as stone m 

placing steel bars within the low-r part of a compression and as touch as steel in ten 

concrete lintel to take up the tens on sion All kinds of shapes become possible 
Once that was done — and the fact that f not all are desirable Ships can now be 
steel and concrete expand and contract to built m ferro-concrete though this is 
changes of temperature very mich at the menuoned only to show the versatility of 
same rate made it possible — a Imtcl so the material and the stresses it can take 
formed could bridge almost any distance Clearly "ith such a material a new con 

say fortv feet instead of four feet for the questofspace with new forms ofenclosurc 
same size and weight per foot Clearly th s is p<»siblc to the architect and eng necr 
triadc a n-'w arch lecture possible and even Modem architecture therefore with 
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and optics, expert in figures, acquainted 
with history, informed on the pnnaptes 
of natural and moral philosophy, some* 
s\hat of a musician, not ignorant of the 
sciences both of law and physic, nor of 
the motions, laws and relations to each 
other of the heavenly bodies ” The only 
thing this Roman paragon is not said to 
have IS the only necessary quality— that of 
being an artist and using his imagination 
Remembcnng then, chiefly, what Le 
Corbusier said, let us take a tour past 
some of the chief buildings of the world 
of vanous epochs, including the present 
age, and see how they impress us, remcm- 
benng the reasons for which they were 
built and the materials used We shall find 
certain qualities of mass and texture in 
them all, and we shall see how naturally 
their shape is related both to their pro- 
grainme and to their construction We 
shall find in each a definite appeal to the 
imagination ofien of a power and scale 
the other arts cannot approach Sculpture, 
limited in size and range of materials is 
perhaps the nearest to architecture and 


though It can express more lively human 
emotions It can rarely lift tip the human 
spini to another plane and hold it there 
as can a great building Certain works of 
music in their combined simplicity of form 
and elaboration of detail seem to be nearer 
Such comparisons! though, are only useful 
by anaIog> Each art, in spite of what 
Ruskin says, i$ supreme in the quality of 
Its appeal when the wav for that appeal 
lies open 

Jn order to understand the living quality 
of the buildings which wc shall look at 
and consider, we must view them as struc- 
tures enclosing space and not as dead, 
inert masses of stone, bnck or concrete 
Each of these mam building materials has 
its own special forms of structure in which 
It excels, forms which are natural to its 
qualities Let us briefly consider thes* 
qualities before we turn to the buildings 
Stone can clearlv be used in two vwy* 
according mainly to its size Large stone* 
can be used m post and Imtel construction 
as at Stonehenge m smgle blocks or, as m 
an Egyptian or Gieek temple, with one 
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stone on another making the upri^ts ment of the stones is called trabeated con- 
Others can be used as bridging stones structioo, and people, like the Egyptians 
between upnghls The distance apart of and Greeks, who used it, -never used any 
these upn^ts may well be determined Iv other, though no doubt they knew of the 
the distance it vs safe to bridge with a single arch Trabeated construction is monu- 
piece of the particular stone Thisarrange- mental and restful relj mg for its strength 





flAvUAN GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE STYLES 

Above IS the Palszzo Strozzt at Florence, on the left the Palazzo della Ca 
d Oro at Venice The Gothic features of the latter are typical of the fif- 
teenth century and bear some relation to the Decorated style current In 
England at the same period and a little later But the general effect Is of a 
flamboyance and Individual beauty which is entirely Italian The Palazzo 
Strozzi by contrast is built throughout in the Italian Renaissance style and 
this. too. shows marked Indivlduahty and difference from the Renaissance 
styles both of France and of Britain The main contribution of the Italian 
Renaissance architects has been aptly described as “ the development of 
the b/g house and Its relation to the Street " * 




TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA 

Carved reliefs on the walls of the Temple of Hathor at Oendera which is 
of the Ptolema c period and was balk In the first century B C These reliefs 
are typical ef later Egyptian work They show Cleopatra andJul us Cssar 
sacrif cing to the gods of victory and commemorate the famous vis t of the 
Roman Cssar to the Court of Bgypt. In the centre Is their son Cssar on 





feiTo-concrcte, steel, glass, plywood and 
plastics at us disposal, as well as modem 
methods of heatmg, would be wasteful and 
wrong if It kept to the old forms whether of 
Greek or Gothic architecture when none of 
these things existed Like modem methods 
and standards in the other arts, however, 
the new architecture calk forth new stand- 
ards of judgment. Nevertheless to have an 
mformed taste and understanding m archi- 
tecture we must see what the mam forms of 
the past reveal as well as the modem ones, 
for even the slight deviation of a wall 
may, by association of ideas, by recalling, 
S3y, Egyptian buildings, imply a great 
deal Nevertheless a great work in 
architecture, as in other arts, always 
makes its own great and direct appeal to 
the imagination Onenecdhavenoprevious 
knowledge to feel that, yet a little helps the 
average person to a better appreciation 

architecture of the EGYPTIANS 
Let us then first consider Egypt What 
It that so impresses us m an Egyptian 
temple or even in a great pyramid'* It is 
chiefly Us sense of permanence combined 
wth mystery That the great pyramid 
h« lasted for thousands of years and 
wll go on defying time with its simple 
shape, so grand when seen against the flat 
hues of the desert, is in itself a highly 
^pressive fact Why were such things 
built'* Clearly because life after death was 
more important than this life At all costs 
the physical form had to be preserved The 
mummy must be kept in safety This 
everlastingness of life seems, too, a reflec- 
tion of Egypt and the Nile, and especially 
of the latter, the long, slow moving river 
passing for hundreds of miles through 
Similar country dependent on it, a country 
whose architecture to judge from Us lem- 
hardly changed for hundreds, nay 
thousands, of years These temples m tbeir 
ttnns remain today when all else of great 
has disappeared Clearly, like the 
!^^hs, they had some spiritual value. 
'Vhat did they aim to express'* 

One approached them through long 
of sphinxes and saw in the disiarKC 
a high wall With two great slightly tapenng 
pylons guarding a small entrance between 


them Inside was the surprise of a great 
sunlit, rectangular court, perhaps with 
columns or statues or both against the 
same high wall Opposite was a similar 
pair of pylons leading to another but 
smaller court also surrounded by the same 
high wall and then perhaps to another At 
last, through another impressive gateway, 
one entered the temple proper, a forest of 
great columns close together carrying 
Slone beams and making the human being 
seem minute. The central avenue was 
maintained and the columns on either side 
of It were higher to let m light through 
comparatively small clerestory windows 
This forest of columns shaded off into 
darkness on either side, but the columns 
themselves were nevertheless carved in low 
relief with strange figures, often of human 
beings with animal heads 

When a priest walked by with a lamp, 
patches of light would appear on the nearby 
columns, and it would be seen that the 
figures on them were highly coloured The 
central avenue went on with more columns, 
but iQ complete darkness unless a pnest 
appeared Clearly everythmg was done 
to impress the beholder as he solemnly 
and silently passed down the avenue 
through the courts and into the temple, 
perhaps a mile or more in all On that 
axis he could not help being increasmgly 
impressed He could not help feelmg small 
and insignificant against the enormous 
columns with their mysterious carvings and 
capitals carrying heavy beams, and with 
the darkness and other columns m every 
direction If, however, he did not keep to 
the straight path but walked round the 
outside of the temple, he merely found a 
hi^ wall like that of a pnvate park, at 
intervals turning in to enclose a smaller 
space There was not an extenor sense of 
unity or any effort made to impress the 
distant beholder as was the case m a 
Greek or Gothic building 

GREECE 

In the buildings of the Greeks we find 
the same simple post and lintel construc- 
tion but with elements if onginally denved 
from limber structure, such as short up- 
nghts in the Done fneze with their grooves 
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TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA 

Csrvtd reliefs on the W2II5 of the Temple of Hathor at Dendera, which Is 
of the Ptolemaic period and was built In the first century B.C. TTiese reliefs 
are typical of later Egyptian work. They show Cleopatra and Julius Cssar' 
sacrificing to the gods of Wctory. and commemorate the famous visit of the 
Roman Csesar to the Court of Egypt. In the centre Is their son, Cssarion. 



terro-concrctc, steel, gJas's, pI>^%ood and 
plastics at ns disposal, as well as modem 
methods of he tling would be wasteful and 
Wrong if It Kept to the old forms whether of 
Greek or Gothic architecture when none of 
these things existed Like modem methods 
and standards in the other arts, howes'cr, 
the new architecture calls forth new stand* 
ardi of judgment Noerthcless to ha\-e an 
informed taste and understanding in archi* 
lecture We must see what the mam forms of 
the past rc\eal as well as the modem ones 
for even the slight deviation of a wall 
may, by association of ideas by recalling. 

Egyptian buildings, imply a great 
deal Ncsertheless a great work in 
archuccturc, as m other arts always 
makes Its own great and direct appeal to 
the imagination Onenccdhavcnoprevious 
knowledge to feel that, yet a little helps the 
aserage person to a belter appreciation 

architecture of the EGYPTIANS 
Let us then first consider Egypt What 
IS u that so impresses us tn an Egyptian 
temple or even in a great pyramid'’ It is 
chiefly Us sense of permanence combined 
'vith mystery TTiat the great pyramid 
bas lasted for thousands of years and 
tvil! go on defying time with its simple 
shape, so grand when seen against the fiat 
lines of the desert, ts in itself a highly 
impresswe fact Why were such things 
built*’ Clearly because life after death was 
more important than this life At all costs 
the physical form had to be preserved The 
mummy must be kept m safety This 
everlastmgncss of life seems, too, a refiec- 
iion of Egypt and the Nile and especially 
of the latter, the lone, slow moving river 
passing for hundreds of miles through 
similar country dependent on jt, a country 
whose architecture to judge from Us tern 
pies hardly changed for hundreds nay 
thousands, of years These temples m their 
rums remain today when all else of great 
cities has disappeared Clearly, like the 
tombs, they had some spintual value 
\Vhat did they aim to express? 

One approached them through long 
avenues of sphinxes and saw m the distance 
a high wall with two great slightly tapenng 
pylons guarding a small entrance between 


them Inside was the surprise of a great 
sunlit, rectangular court, perhaps with 
columns or statues or both against the 
same high will Opposite was a similar 
pair of pylons leading to another but 
smaller court also surrounded by the same 
high u'all and then perhaps to another At 
last, through another impressive gateway, 
one entered the temple proper, a forest of 
great columns close together carrying 
stone beams and making the human being 
seem minute The central avenue was 
maintained and the columns on cither side 
of It were higher to let in light through 
comparativ'cly small clerestory windows 
This forest of columns shaded off into 
darkness on either side, but the columns 
themselves were nevertheless carved m low 
relief with strange figures, often of human 
beings with animal heads 

When a pnest walked by with a lamp, 
patches of light would appear on the nearby 
columns, and it would be seen that the 
figures on them were highly coloured The 
central avenue went on with more columns, 
but m complete darkness unless a pnest 
appeared OearJy everything was done 
to impress the beholder as be solemnly 
and silently passed down the avenue 
through the courts and into the temple, 
perhaps a mile or more in all On that 
axis he could not help being increasuigly 
impressed He could not help feeling small 
and insignificant against the enormous 
columns with their mysterious carvings and 
capitals carrying heavy beams, and with 
the darkness and other columns jn every 
direction If, however, he did not keep to 
the straight path but walked round the 
outside of the temple, he merely found a 
high wall like that of a private park, at 
intervals turning m to enclose a smaller 
space There was not an extenor sense of 
unity or any effort made to impress the 
distant beholder as was the case m a 
Greek or Gothic building- 

GREECE 

In the buildings of the Greeks we find 
the same simple post and lintel construc- 
tion but with elements if originally denved 
iiom timber structure, such as short up- 
rights in the Doric fneze with their grooves 



and gutix suggesting Ihc ends of ceiling 
timbers and the way of fixing them earned 
to such expressiveness and refinement that 
one js almost justified in saying that they 
have reached perfection Under a regime 
of political freedom, with less slave 
labour available than in Egypt, the sire 
of the buildings had to be less Thai, 
howcs-cr, suited the Greek temperament 
A smaller task done perfectly was more 
important than a greater one done imper- 
fectly This ideal was fostered by the use 
in their chief buildings, temples once more, 
of a homogeneous magnificent marble, that 
from Mount Pentclieon Again, these 
temples were monuments to be seen by 
everyone from cvxry side Few went inside 
They were usually on a low hill overlooking 
the town and in touch with it, yet raised 
above u It is always a surprise to find 
that the Acropolis at Athens, where the 
chief temples are is not the highest hill in 
the neighbourhood There was inside the 
figure of the god lit through a window 
at the side and possibly by an opening m 
the roof, but it was before an altar in front 
of the temple that most of the ceremonies 
took place The temple was there, like 
the other monuments on the Acropolis, 
to be viewed largely as a piece of sculpture 
For this reason the greatest care was taken 
over all optical effects To ensure, for 
instance, that the end columns of those 
surrounding the mam temple should look 
the same size seen against the sky as the 
rest their diameter was slightly increased 
To prevent any effect of sagging m the 
long lines of the side of the temple both the 
steps on which the columns were stood and 
the entablature connecting them were 
slightly curved upwards Just what this 
meant in the matter of crafismanship it is 
difficult to estimate To have carv^ the 
flutes m place on the columns and at the 
same time to have given these latter its 
proper entasis, or swelling to give the ap 
pearance of strength to make the whole 
range of columns slope inwards a little to 
give a more monumental appearance 
must have been diffTCuJt enough but this 
curving of the horizontal lines must have 
been more difficult still The same carved 
finish was applied everywhere Wall faces 


were rubbed and the drums of the columns 
were Totaled til! they filled so well that no 
joint could be seen, all with the ideal of 
making a perfect monument as if carved 
from one gigantic lump of marble Sculp* 
(urc wns used m the end pediments of the 
roof and in the panels between the grooved 
uprights in the c.xtcmal fneze, and m the 
Parthenon at Athens, in a fneze as well on 
the wall of the temple itself behind the 
columns, lit by reflected light from below 
The sculpture however, like every line in 
the building, was designed and carved to 
enhance the genera! effect The sculpture 
remforced the lines of architecture which in 
Itself aimed at a solemn monumental unity, 
which must have been felt still more 
strongly when the external paint in bnght 
pnmary colours reinforced the parts and 
fheir funcfions When marble was not 
available limestone was used and the whole 
covered with a fine stucco to give the same 
monolithic effect 

The type of Creek temple did not greatly 
change during the few hundred years in 
which It rose to perfection maintaining the 
while its Single rectangular shape This 
remained in spile of two different kinds of 
columns, entablatures and other parts 
Done and Ionic, corresponding to two 
racial streams each with its special dvities 
The buildings expressed the ideas and 
answered very closely, as all good build 
mgs must, to the character of their 
designers, the Done, the more stable and 
monumental, the Ionic more Asiatic and 
ornate The two, indeed, came together in 
the Parthenon which fused the streams for 
a while There they reached— the Done 
being kept to the extenor and the Ionic 
to the interior — a perfection of craftsman 
ship never equalled, either before or after 
so that today even the fragments on the 
ground seem like broken pieces of sculpture 
or even of porcelain To attempt to copy 
the subtleties and finish of these buildings 
With rougher matenais and cruder crafts- 
manship under northern cloud filled skies 
as was done Iasi century all over England 
and m the United States for their banks 
and museums is not only to mistake the 
religious character of th* onginal but to 
attempt the impossible The influence of 









TEMPLES OF GREECE AND ROME COMPARED 

/n its or}g}nai form the Parthenon at Athens top left Illustrated better than 
any other single edlf ce how la Greek buildings sculpture Is employed as an 
Integral part of the architectural design The f gures from the carving of the 
frieze are /n the British Museum yet enough remains to recall the perfection 
of craftsmanship which created It No break can he seen In the columns 
the Joins fitting so well that It seems as though each column was fashioned 
from a single piece of marble There Is restraint In the Doric capitals which 
reflect the spirit of native Greek culture The Temple of Wingless Victory 
Nike Apteros bottom left Is also on the Acropolis of Athens but the columns 
have the more ornate Ionic capitals This picture shows the relation between 
the outer part of the temple and the Inner the fatter being subsidiary and 
comparatively unimportant la the plan as a whole The temple was designed 
to be viewed from outside and comparat/v’e/y few of those who worshipped 
at it actually entered the Inner sanctum where the fgure of the god to 
whom the temple was ded cated was situated Below by contrast is one of 
the famous temples of Rome the Temple of Fortune which indicates how 
much Roman architecture owed to Greek ideals and conception The same 
striving after effect the same graceful puting of the columns and the 
same sense of balance and proportion Is evident 




ROMAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIRST CENTURY A.0 

One of t/ie most memorab/e fsatt of archUtcture in the ancient world Is the 
Colosseum, a magnificent amphitheatre it was begun when Vespasian was 
Emperor and was completed in the time of T/tus It thus represents the full 
/lowering of Roman arcbitectwre towards the end of the first centuiy A.D 
The Colosseum was originally the scene of gladiatorial combats but they 
were abolished in 40S by Hononus as being Inconsistent with Christianity, 

tbeir refmeinent however oa modem work from pier to pier or Nvall to wall, and were 
can and should remain quick not only to develop it further with 

Its natural extensions of tunnel vault and 
ROME dome, but ins’enlcd the intersecting suuli. 

The perfecting of single buildings or of two tunnel raults meeting which can 
types of buildings was very far from the stand on four piers at the comers of a 
Roman spirit As conquerors of the world square When, too, they had invented 
the Romans needed a set of architectural concrete and cast their piers and vaults in 
forms which could be used anywhere and masses of it, they could extend these simple 
of the materials always to be found on ideas until not only could they vault in a 
the spot The lintel of a single laige stone, great apartment in a fireproof way. but 
carefully carved, was not only difficult to make one apartment lead to another, 
handle, even when the right kind of stone alternating their shapes till they built up 
or marble existed, but took too long to the great plans of their therm® (public 
make From the Etruscans, their neigh baths) round two axes at nghi-angles, 
hours in Italy, they took, therefore, the ending vistas with apses and semi-domes 
arch of small stones which could spring and making a dome perhaps the central 
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climax It IS from these Roman plans Columns, therefore, with the Romans 
for their great baths that the \vestem world were used decoratively as well as struc- 

has learnt to plan its public buildings^ as turally To the two Greek kinds they 

It IS from their forums — particularly at added three others, making in all the Five 

Rome with one forum surrounded by its Orders, the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, 

colonnade and leading to another, and each the Corinthian, an invention largely of 

contaming its temple or basilica — and from their own, and the Composite, a mixture 

the long colonnaded Roman streets and of (he last two which was quite theirs 

their triumphal arches, that the same world This standardiialion, for that is what it 

has learnt the more monumental and fonnal amounted to, with the precise rules they 

parts of Its town planning Rome, a gave for setting out each order, meant that 

CTowdedovergrowncitypinchedinbetween they could cover their walls and make 
Its seven hills had largely to be screened decoratire screens m marble pilasters and 
by vast semi-circular walls and colonnades columns wherever they went without much 
m order to make that fonnal setting for further invention After the founding of 
Its public buildings which the Romans felt the Empire their usual practice was indeed 
neressary to build thick bnck and concrete walls 

COMBINED BRIDGE AND AQUEDUCT 

Near Nimes, France the Pont du Card is one of the most elaborate bridges 
built by the Romans In the provinces It combines effectively a real aesthetic 
sense with functional efficiency and demonstrates how well the Romans 
understood the use of the arch form first as regards the aesthetic value of 
Its repetition and second// as a means of saving materials in a structure 
which would otherwise he solid It Is probably the most famous aqueduct 
outside Rome and the designer has taken advontage of the opportunity to 
symbolize the supreme power of the Roman Empire Almost all the many 
aqueducts constructed during the height of prosperity of the Roman Empire 
were built m this form 



ROMAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIRST CENTURY A.D 

One of the most memorable feats of architecture in the ancient world is the 
Colosseum a mafni/icent amph/fheatre it ivas begun when Vespasian was 
Emperor and was completed In the time of Titus It thus represents the full 
{lowering of Roman architecture towards the end of the first century A.D 
The Colosseum was originally the scene of gladiatorial combats bat they 
were abolished in 405 by Hononus as being inconsistent with Christianity 


their refinement however on modem work 
can and should remain 

ROME 

1116 perfecting of single buddings or 
types of buildings ^vas very far from the 
Roman spint As conquerors of the world 
the Romans needed a set of architectural 
forms which could be used anywhere and 
of the materials always to be found on 
the spot The liniel of a single large stone 
carefully carved was not only diRicult to 
handle, even when the right kmd of stone 
or marble existed but took too long to 
make From the Etruscans their neigh 
hours m Italy, they took, therefore, the 
arch of small stones which could spnng 


from pier to pier or wall to wall, and were 
quick not only to develop it further with 
Its natural extensions of tunnel vault and 
dome, but invented the intersecting vault 
of two tunnel vaults meeting which can 
stand on four piers at the comers of a 
square When, too they had invented 
concrete and cast Iheir piers and vaults m 
masses of it, they could extend these simple 
ideas until not only could they vault in a 
great apartment m a fireproof way, but 
make one apartment lead to another, 
alternating their shapes till they built up 
the great pbns of their thermre (public 
baths) round two axes at nght-angles, 
ending vistas with apses and serru-domes 
and makirig a dome perhaps the central 



■’OMAN DEFENSIVE WALL BUILDING 

The Romans vvere great military architects, and In their outlying province 
of Britain they carried this art to its fullest development They excelled 
particularly In the building of defensive walls round towns, although their 
greatest single feat was the construction of Hadrian's Wall dividing the 
Roman province from that part In the north Jllif overrun by the unconquered 
Picts and Scots The view 6elow shows a largely undamaged stretch of the 
wall near Housesteads, Northumberland, a notable monument to the passive 
strength of construction which has defied the ravages of nearly two thousand 
years of weather and man Originally Hadrian's Wall stretched from 
Bowness on Solway Firth to Wallsend on the Tyne a distance of seventy three 
miles It varies In thickness from seven to nine feet, and the height was 
probably fifteen feet or more although through the ages It has sunk and Is 
now rorely more than six feet high The stone used was local but even so the 
construction of the wall was a mighty feat of military engineering It was 
probably begun about A D 80, but was completed and strengthened when 
Hadrian wasEmperor about AO 120 Left below is a portion of the wall at 
Housesteads Fort which shows the methods of dry stone walling, which the 
Ramans adopted The portion of wall shown, above left. Is of an entirely 
different kind It is part of the wall of the Roman city of Verulamium and 
was built of rubble and cement faced with stone and strengthened by 
courses of red Roman tiles or bricks clearly seen in the photograph The 
Romans were the first to use bricks for building in Britain 
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some other Italian Renaissance architect, 
added these or not, there is enough that is 
really Roman vn this great domed intenor 
with Its alternate rectangular and semi* 
circular niches, and their ranges of fine 
monolithic columns, and its tier upon tier 
of recessed coflers in its great dome to 
make this interior one of the finest intenors 
in the world 

The effect of Roman concrete vaulting, 
apart from the dome, can perhaps be best 
studied tn the remains of one of the great 
basilicas or in one of the %ast baths like 
the Thermx of Caracalla There raosi of 
the marble screening and panelling and 
the stucco work has disappeared, yet the 
remains of these vaulted structures are as 
impressne, perhaps even more in their 
simplicity than the interior of many a 


great Gothic cathedral The parts are 
larger and the scale everywhere greater, 
v<hile in the brick strengthening arches 
hidden in their vaulting may be said to be 
the germ of things to come Indeed m 
the best of the larger work, where the 
Romans get away from trying to copy the 
Greeks, as they did in their smaller temples, 
one gets the same masterful impression of 
immense sue and strength as one does 
sailing up the Hudson to New York or 
better still, when walking between the sky 
scrapers Their great aqueducts and an 
occasional vast masonry wall like the back 
wall to the theatre of Orange m the south 
of France, suggest a race with an immense 
labour power and a few grand simple ideas 
It 1$ quite easy to see on a visit to Rome 
why Roman work has had such an effect 



BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 

Above IS the Church of Santa Sophia Istanbul {Byzantium) erected during 
the reign of Justinian in the sixth century A D Opposite Is the modern 
Roman Catho/ic Cathedra/ o/’Westm/njter London built under the direction 
of the architect J F Bentley These two re;>rescnt respectively the classical 
and the modern interpretation of the Byzantine style which originated when 
(he capital of Rome was moved to Byzantium and the then declining Roman 
forms were rev/ta//2ed by the Influence of Greek architects The result was 
an incorporation of Oriental elaboration of detail with classical forms 
In St Sophia the great dome Is carried high In the air and the dome fo'm Is 
also repeated with Impressive effect in Westminster Cathedral But It was 
In the splendour of the Interiors that Byzantine art reached Its highest 
expression Byzantine churches being designed for large congregations In 
the church itself In contrast with the Creek and Roman temples which were 
designed to Impress congregations which In the main stayed outside 

and vaults reinforced with bncV arches perspecti>e and rclu-f to ih-ir saiilis and 
nnd tiles and cover the walls so formed domes as in the great dome of the Pan 
with a marble Ncnccr into which they intro* Ihcon at Rome built a d 120-124 still the 
duced the orders at will For the vault ng largest m Europe fl42 feel m dameler 
they invented indeed a very suitable form against St Peters Rome 127 feel and St 
of ornament By pbcing boxes of the Pauls London 105 feet) The use of 
right shape depth and contour on to the screens of columns as decoration to the 
wooden centering on wh ch the wet eon cuned recesses sunk In the great circular 
Crete for the vaults was poured theyformed w-all can be studied there though the large 
those recesses m the curved surface of the marble panels above are sa d to have been 
concrete called coif rs which give such adrted by Michelangelo Whether he or 
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some olhcr Ual an Renaissance architect 
added these or not there is enough that is 
really Roman m this great domed intenor 
with Its alternate rectangular and semi 
circular n ches and their ranges of fine 
monolith c columns and its tier upon tier 
of recessed coffers m its great dome to 
make th s interior one of the finest interiors 
in the world 

The effect of Roman concrete vaulting 
apart from the dome can perhaps be best 
studied in the remains of one of the great 
basil cas or in one of the vast baths like 
the Therm® of Caracalla There most of 
the marble screening and panelling and 
the stucco work has disappeared yet the 
remains of these vaulted structures are ais 
impressive perhaps e\-cn more m ihcir 
simpl city than the interior of many a 


great Gothic cathedra! The parts are 
larger and the scale everywhere greater, 
while m the brick strengthening arches 
hidden m their vaulting may bv said to be 
the germ of things to come Indeed in 
the best of the larger work where the 
Romans get away from trying to copy the 
Greeks as they did m their smaller temples 
one gets the same masterful impression of 
immense size and strength as one does 
sailing up the Hudson to New York or 
better still when walking between the sky 
scrapers Their great aqueducts and an 
occasional vast masonry wall like the back 
wall to the theatre of Orange in the south 
of France suggest a race with an immense 
labour power and a few grand s mple ideas 
It is quite easy to see on a visit to Rome 
why Roman work has had such an effect 



TYPICACS^ORMAN work 

N^/iou^h diimantled cfter the Civil Wot- the keep of Castle Hed ngham 
jssex has retained most of Its original facade The moulding of the arches 
o^he main entrance and above the wirtdow openings In the top floor Is typical 
ofhlormon work The masottry In the foreground Is the remains of a massive 
gateliOuse protecting the tmln entrance 



NORMAN CHURCHES 

T/ie south porch of Barfrtiton 
Church, Kent (he/ow) and the 
trtforlum of the south transept of 
St Albans Abbey (right), are both 
characteristic of the finest Norman 
architecture in Britain The decora- 
tion, more ornate in the case of 
Barfreston than at St Albans, and 
the sub divisions of the arches at 
St A/bans are e^ectNe Inspirations 
of Norman architecture 




TYPICAL NORMAN WORK 

Though d smantled after the CMl War the keep of Castle Hed ngkam 
Cssex has retained most of Its origirtal fagade The moulding of the arches 
of the entrance and abme the window openings In the top foot Is typKO 
of Normon t»rofk The mosanry In tAe fartf round Is the remains of a rt^ctslre 
gatehouse protecting the molrt entrance 




TRANSITIONAL STYLES 

Th« rums of fountains Abbey from the south-east (opposite), f/lustrate the 
contrast between Norman architecture proper and the transitional stage 
which followed before the Cothic styles were fully established In the 
foreground the two styles are seen side by s»de~a lovely Norman doorway 
together with the slightly pointed srches characteristic of the transitional 
style of the end of the twelfth century looking forward to the sharply pointed 
arches of later farms of Gothic King's College Chapel (above), was built 
at the end of the architectural period of which fountains Abbey represents 
the beginning This chapel was one of the latest major buildings to be 
erected in the Perpendicular style of Gothic when Tudor Influences were at 
work and the transition to the classical forms of the Renaissance was already 
foreshadowed The doorway shows evidence of the classical revival while the 
windows remain in the tradition of late Cothic churches like Thaxted 

great aenilcnclosurei made by tbe gracious epoch, of v<ic«em budduig, tiU the otve we 
shapes of domes and semi domes, and the can forsee today with the new and wonder- 
blueing of the atmosphere which often ful means already at our disposal, there 
folloNvs, always bring about It is an appeal were attempts all over Europe to emulate 
different m kind both from Greek punty the great Roman halls, although the secret 
and from Roman grandeur and is indeed of making cement and consequently of 
perhaps all the more valuable as a corro:- concrete was lost These attempts, which 
tpc to the latter we may call Romanesque like the languages 

which grew out of Latin, all had local 

ARCHITECTURC OF THE names such as Nonmn, Lombardic or 

MIDDLE ACES Provencal, yet the basis of them all was the 

Before the splendid rise of Cothic archi- Roman barrel \ault If, however, a great 
lecture in the northofFrancc.which'vasto deal of early Christian work, except in its 
make the third and perhaps the greatest decoration and furniture, was decadent 
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conneciing ihem Two of these latter they 
lilkd with scmi-domes on ap^es, and tn 
the other two they built great walls of 
windows standing on monolithic columns 
and arches, but carrying the latter direct 
from capital to capital, a big innovation 
dispensing with the Roman entablature 
The artificial screen of columns and 
pilasters as well as the similar covering to 
walls were also done away with TTie 
walls, the pendent ives, the domes and semi- 
domes were all covered instead with gold 
mosaics which perfectly followed ihcir 
curves, and on which floated figure designs 
of ereat beauty and solemnity Indeed 
mosaic designing may be said to be one 
of the chief beauties of both By2antine 
and early Christian architecture, for in the 

latter, which was often otherwise decadent 

■Ron^an ^ band of noble figures as at 
Ravenna would make a great fnere above 
a row of re-used Roman columns 
Byzantine architecture was indeed a 
rebirth m which the logical Greek mind 
this time applied itself to the construction 
of domes instead of to (inteb and to the 
richest possible interiors for large congre 
gallons instead of to exteriors where the 
congregation mainly stayed outside Not 
that the Byzantine Greeks neglected the 


extetiors of their buildings, but the) 
allowed them to take their natural shapes 
showing the dome and semi-domes to- 
gether With the great buttresses to the 
former, indeed emphasizing the weight of 
these latter b) alternate !a>ers of brick and 
stone 

This rich method of building freed from 
the rules for each type of column which the 
Romans laid dowm, was Icfi to express the 
feelings of architect and craftsman and 
became a mine of weillh in detail bv which 
the West was continuously fed Through 
Romanesque, and even into Gothic days 
fresh waves of ornament seemed to come 
from the East, perhaps helped by the 
Crusades, though it is said the Crusaders 
did more harm to Santa Sophia when a 
mosque than ever the Saracens did to it 
when a church The late J F Bentleys 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster 
with Its grand procession of domes is an 
almost complete example of Byzantine 
architecture in which one wishes however 
that the mosaics were up to the Greek 
standard Nevertheless as a modem 
cathedral it has had great influence ojj 
many churches which have been founded 
upon It both here and in America 
IS a Certain kind of emotional appeal which 


TRANSITIONAL STYLES 

The ruins of fountains A6bey from the south east (opposite) il/ustrate the 
contrast between Norman architecture proper and the transitional stage 
which followed before the Gothic styles were fully established In the 
foreground the two styles are seen side by side— a lovely Norman doorway 
together with the slightly pointed arches characteristic of the transitional 
style of the end of the iwel/ih century looking forward to the sharply pointed 
arches of later forms of Gothic King s College Chapel (above) was built 
at the end of the architectural period of which fountains Abbey represents 
the beginning This chapel was one of the latest major buildings to be 
erected in the Perpendicular style of Gothic when Tudor influences were at 
work and the transition to the classical forms of the Renaissance was already 
foreshadowed The doorway shows evidence of the classical revival while the 
windows remain In the tradition of late Gothic churches like Thaxted 


great aerialenclosurcs made by the gracious 
shapes of domes and semi domes and the 
blueing of the atmosphere which often 
follows always bring about It is an appeal 
different in kind both from Greek purity 
and from Roman grandeur and is indeed 
perhaps all the more valuable as a correc 
live to the latter 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Before the splendid rise of Gothic arehi 
tectureinthenonhofFrance which wasto 
make the third and perhaps the greatest 


epoch of western building till the one we 
can forsee today with the new and wonder 
ful means already at our disposal there 
were attempts all over Europe to emulate 
the great Roman halls although the secret 
of making cement and consequently of 
concrete was lost These attempts which 
ive may cill Romanesque like the languages 
which grciv out of Laim all had local 
names such as Norman Lombardic or 
Provencal yet the basis of them all was the 
Roman barrel vault If howe'er, a great 
deal of early Christian work except m its 
decoration and furniture, was decadent 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 

The Mother Church of the Church of 
Englar\d is architecturally one of the 
most magnificent ecclesiastical build- 
ings In the world This aerial view 
shows some of its most beautiful 
external features It shows, too, bow 
the cathedra/ dominates the town, to 
a traveller approaching Canterbury 
from Harbledown or the south the 
city retains its medievaf appearance 
of a vi//age clustering round the 
cathedra/ In the foreground are 
some of the narrow streets of 
medieval Canterbury (grievous!/ 
damaged by enemy action during the 
Second World War when the cathe- 
dral Itself escaped with only super- 
ficial damage) The cathedral was 
founded according to tradition, soon 
after St Augustine came from 
Rome as a missionary and converted 
Ethelbert King of Kent but no 
traces of the Saxon cathedral church 
remain above ground It was twice 
burnt to the ground first by Viking 
Invaders then In 1067 In a great fire 
which destroyed most of the town 
The new cathedral was consecrated 
In 1130 and the Norman windows 
seen In the photograph fceyond the 
centra’ tower belong to th/s period 
After yet another disastrous fire It 
was rebu/lc and enlarged by William 
of Sens (who started his work In 
1174) and after his death, by 
Wllham the Englishman The south 
and west sides of the nave which 
appear nearest the camera In the 
photograph belong to an enfarge- 
ment carried out at the end of the 
fourteenth century, the great central 
tower Is a magnifcent example of 
the later style of Perpendicular 






CHURCH AND FORTRESS 

Abeve /s a general view of the Island and church of Mont St Michel below 
IS the Knights Hall part of the church This is one of the most effective 
buildings In France In the Gothic style The church appears half church 
and half fortress an effect which Is given added point by the medieval 
defensive walls seen In the foreground 



Roman the reverse is the case « 
Romanesque Think of the nave of 
Durham Cathedral or of the great Roman 
esque churches m northern Italy and south 
ern France or our own Norman castles 
and It will be seen that if the finish ol 
Roman work is lacking a new sp nt oj 
adventure has arrived when with small 
stones or even with brick pers arch« 
and vaults are carried to a greater height 
than even the Romans reached 
There was indeed no concrete but 
instead it may be said that the Roman 
system of reinforcing the r concrete vaults 
with bnck arches was brought to the sur 
face and these arches were to be found 
again m the ribs of Romanesque vaulting 
To hold great vnults high in the air, how 
ever, needed cither walls of Roman thick 
ness or the buttress system developed by 
the Goth c builders and the Romanesque 
bu Id ngs had neither The result is mo»t 
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of their great vaults have fallen and have 
been replaced by later and lighter struc- 
tures A similar Mgour, however, to that 
which attempted such great architectural 
shapes is to be found in their carvings 
It was probably from an appreciation of 
the function of vaulting ribs, buried as in 
Roman work, or in the open as m Roman 
esque, m upholding vaults that Gothic 
architecture grew By making the arched 
libs steeper with pointed arches instead of 
semi-circular ones the thrust on the 
thinner walls favoured by the Gothic 
builders was lessened and the idea of 
resisting it b> buttresses and then by flying 
ones crossing aisles, must soon have 
followed We know how quickly in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a complete 
engineering system of balanced arches 
vaults and buttresses was established until 
we get the light Gothic stone frame filled 
with great stained glass windows, culmina- 
ting in an almost Crystal Palace effect, with 
a stone ceiling and a wooden roof above 
That of coune is the merest outline of 
Gothic construction and with (hat construc- 
tion grew the whole Gothic art of painted 
glass, wood and stone carving, and 
tapestries 

The whole world of the Arts changed 
with us architecture, as indeed it always 
does Hence no doubt the name of the 
Mistress Art for architecture, which most 
people give It without perhaps realaing 
its real meaning How deeply the new 
spirit penetrated m its search for truthful 
expression may be judged from the faa 
that where a Roman builder would cover 
his structure with a veneer of another 
material and articulate it in a manner 
unrelated to what was behind it. a Gothic 
builder would delight in the texture and 
inherent qualities of the material with 
which he was building Its very in 
equatuics and accidental v'ariations would 
give him pleasure and be utilized by him 
as thev arc today by a modern sculptor 
When his system of vaults or buttresses 
became fully developed, similar accidental 
variations m planning, owing say. to the 
site, would be turned to happy account 
At Athens, the top of the Acropolis was 
levelled to make a site for the temples. At 
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adaptation of gothic in SPAIN 

Seville Cathedral Is an example of 
the adaptations of Gothic architec- 
ture carried out In European coun- 
tries Its forms here are noticeably 
different from the Italian Gothic 
on the one hand, whence the whole 
movement sprang, and the highly 
characteristic form of English Gothic 
epitomized by the great English 
cathedrals The cathedral of Seville 
Is one of the most magnificent 
churches built In Spam In the style 
of the Gothic period It was begun in 
H02 and completed In ISI9 so that 
one style Is preserved throughout 


CHURCH AND FORTRESS 

Above If a general view of the itiand and church of Mont St Michel below 
Is the Knights Hall part of the church This is one of the mote effectho 
bu/W/n|j In France In the (Toth/c tty/e The church appears half church 
and half fortress an effect which Is given added point b/ the medtral 
defensive walls seen In the foreground 

„ jr /’ r ^ t Roman the reverse is the case »i'h 

I y/T , ^ ] Romanesque Think of the na''e O' 

[ /' — 1 Durham Cathedral or ofthe great Rom^J' 

I f /if esqucchurches in northern Ital/andsou^ 

/ /jF* rranec or our own Norman cables 

/ AA J and it will be seen that if the finish o 

. Roman work, is lacking a ness spnt o 

/ 1 // / 1 adventure has amsed sshen ssith snsall 

I}/ ^ stones or even vsiih brick pers 
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II \\\ fn/ than esxn the Romans reached 

. . 11/3 '/ was indeed no concrete but 

• t ,nl// , fi instead it may be said that the Roman 

*“1 t ' ll'l \il' Ij system of reinforcing their concicte vaults 

. I \l(/, fl with brick arches ssai brought to die 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE 

The cathedrals of Toledo, Spain (left), and Notre Dame, Rouen, France 
(below), are two of the most famous ecclesiastical bulMinjs to be erected 
In the Gothic style In Europe Just as Britain produced a national Individual 
style, characterized by Canterbury,^ Wells, Salisbury and Westminster 
Abbey, so several European countries also developed along Individual lines 
when the new style superseded the Romanesque. Toledo Is just as essentially 
Spanish and Rouen essentially french as Salisbury Is English. France and 
Spain were, In fact, the two countries of the Continent In which Gothic 
building reached Us highest expression, when the new style spread out* 
word from Italy, but Germany and the Low Countries emulated, if they could 
not quite achieve, a similar excellence 


Mont St Michel, the church which crowns 
It, seems to emphasize the hill and extend 
U upwards All this means that adventure, 
romance, mystery and picturesqueness were 
once again sought and loved Such archi- 
tecture could, of course, only come about 
m a virile race and m lands, too, where the 
sun was less intense and where Roman 
rule, with its centralized government and 
denial of freedom to the individual, was 
less strong It flourished as we know in 
England, where it produced our great 
cathedrals with their grand groups of 
towers as at Durham and Canterbury, the 
great west fronts of Lincoln and Wells, 
and the nave of Westminister Abbey, to 
mention only a few of the greatest It 
spread over Furopc till Spam produced 
Seville and Toledo cathedrals, France, 
those of Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen and 
others Germany and the Low Countries 
followed suit, if inferior m quality 
Althouch Gothic architecture rose with 
extraordinary rapidity out of Romanesque 
experiments and though it reached heroic 
bajahta of adyenlure. wUSx wbirih. ibewt vs. 
little to compare in other styles, it lasted 
in Its main manifestations only three 
centuries The particular spirit which 
brought It about died down Nevertheless, 
It corresponds to something very deep in 
human nature which must always ^ present, 
and we mav, therefore, expect revivals of 
It from time to time For church building 
today, witness the great Anglican Cathedral 
at Liverpool, it is still the recognized form 
of expression, though modified there by 
classical balance, and elsewhere sofleoed 
by Byzantine forms and influences lathe 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE 

The house in the Old Town. Hastlnis, Sussex (atove), and Moyns Hall, 
Steeple Bumpstead. Essex (below), represent two d/stfnct phases In later 
Tudor architecture. The former shows how the small house began to take on- 
a definite character, and this lovely half Umbered building should be compared 
with the oW houses In Chiddingstone. Kent, shown on page 34?. In Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries extensive use was 
made of timber from the remains of the wealden forest. Local stone was 
used where It was plentiful, as In the Cotswold country and all the great 
Cotswold Tudor and Elizabethan houses are built of native grey limestone. 
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CONTRASTS IN BRITISH MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 

Nearly two centunet teparate the magnificent fortress of Caernarvon, 
North Wales (above) and the Castle of Bodiam (below) Csernarvo/i vros 
built in the reign of Edward I, and the photograph shows the Eagle To^J 
where the first Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward II, was born In Ijo^ 
This IS one of the later castles w be built for purely military purposes, in this 
case to hold in check the Welsh people who had never fully accepted English 
suzerainty Bodiam, bui/t in the fifteenth century, /s more a castellated 
manor-house than a castle though it retains the military form of draw- 
bridge, moat, fortifed gatehouse and circular angle towers 





DEVELOPMENT OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE 

The house In the Old Town HaJilnjs Su$se;t (above) and Moym Hall 
Steeple Bumpstead Esttx (be/ow) represent t>ve distinct phases in later 
Tudor architecture The former shows hew the small house be^an to take on 
a defnite character and this lovely half timbered building should be compared 
wth the old houses In Chiddingstone Kent shown on page 349 In Kent 
Surrejr and Sussex <n the ffteenth and sixteenth centuries extensive use was 
made of timber from the remains of the wealden forest Local stone was 
used where It was plentiful as In the Cotswold country and all the great 
Cotswold Tudor and Elizabethan houses are built of native grey limestone 




RENAISSANCE STYLE IN rfALY 

The Palace of the RiccardI Infhtence it In the tame trad lion at theStrozzI 
Palace pictured on page 277 k refceti l/>e complete break away from 
Gothic forms which In Italy came with the Renaissance and a return to the 
classical d gn ty and format I n^s of ancient Greece and Rome 
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nineteenth century in Engbnil, Gothic 
rcMtal architecture existed, side by side 
uith Greek rcvisal, but that was largely 
because it vi-ts an archTologicaUy tnmdcd 
century Todav, howes'cr, with a new out- 
look, and Viith reinforced concrete as the 
new rnatcnal with which to create wonders 
as strange and new as was the Gothic 
arch, buttress and s-aiili when first mtro- 
duced, w-c may be led. let us hope, to a 
new architecture of our own day which is 
ncithcranarchTologicalrcMS'alnorasham, 
but a truthful expression of new powers 
and new wnys of life Later, some attempt 


will be made to show how far we have 
already gone m this direction 

RtNMSSANCC AND BAROQUE 
The Renaissance was a phenomenon m 
all the arts in every country in Europe, 
but more pirticuhrly, as was natural, in 
Italy There the Roman remains were to 
be seen in almost etrry city, and there, loo, 
Gothic building had not the hold it had 
elsewhere It was to begin with, howci'cr, 
the sensible function of Italian architects 
not to bring back the methods of Roman 
building so much as a sense of Roman 


REGENCY ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON 

Typifying the spirit of Regency architecture which also gave London the 
Regent’s Park terraces, the Athenaiom Club In London, represents the last 
original work In a well defined original style before the period of nineteenth- 
century Gothic revival In Britain commenced 



Orderliness after Gothic hapha7ardncss. 

There w-as no attempt to copy Roman 
buildings. It has often been rematked, for 
instance, that there is more difTcTence 
between an Italian Renaissance church and 
a Roman temple, than between the biter 
and a Greek temple. 

The early Renaissance architects, like 
Brunelleschi in Tlorencc, were inde^ no 
copyists and invented many lovely things, 
some almost Greek m their purity, like the 
Pazzi Chapel They worked, it will be 
remembered, at a time of great adventure 
and striking ambitions, the time of 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WORKMANSHIP 

Blenheim Palace (above), and Somerset House. London (below), together 
represent some of the finest workmanship of the eighteenth century, ft 
Vanbrugh who inspired Bfenfteim Palace In the true tradition of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Less formal than the Italian Palladio on whose v^rk 
Inigo Jones himself had modelled. Vanbrugh retafned the formality ef die 
classical column and rows of equal^sized windows from one end ef the 
facade to the other. Yet there Is freedom in the Ingenious corner 
and varied window heads and the Irrejofar facade. There was an inevitable 
reaction against this freedom and Sir W///iam Chambers, who was the 
architect of Somerset House, is most closely associated with it. 




Christopher Columbus and Galileo figures 
to be equalled or surpassed if possible It 
svas not till the discosxry of the N\orks of 
Vitruvius nnd their public.iiion in endless 
editions that an academic interest m the 
rigid proportions of columns cornices and 
other details came about and formed a 
strait jacket from which it was the function 
of Michelangelo and his folloiicrs m the 
baroque world to release design Perhaps 
the ma n contribution of these Italian 
architects was th- development of the bg 
house with its court>'irds and its relation 
to the street I kc the Strozai and Riccardi 
palaces in Florence and the Farnesc in 
Rome the model for the Reform Club in 
Pall Mall For such buildings with the 
emphatic Uruis of their cornices and the 
cliff walls of their facades the ragged 
medieval street was no su table approach 
but It Nsas the French who made tlw most 
of Roman axiality and developed the idea 
of Roman planning in buildings towns 
atiO gardens “WriVi Ynem ihc ^Renaissance 
in archiiecture started with the country 
house rather than the town house as m 
Italy so that roofs which meant noth ng 
in narrow streets became important in the 
open country and with the roof the idea 
of the pav lion became emphasized too as 
a mam un t m the masses of the butld ng 

ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 
The eh ef funct on of the English in the 
Renaissance of Roman forms was to give 
them a domestic character Inigoiones the 
first to bring Ual anarch lecture to England 
visited Italy when the Roman detail had 


already been formalized and it was the 
architecture of the mature Renaissance he 
therefor* brought bnek with him Indeed 
PrIIadio an Italian of the middle period 
whose chef work is to be <c'*n in the 
palaces and villas at Vicenza and in a 
church m Vcnce became for a ttmi. the 
same sort of impeccable guide to English 
architects and to other Englishmen who 
had liken the grand tour that Vitruvius 
was to the Italians Sir Christopher Wren 
on the other hand was far more free and 
even baroque in his methods H s travels 
did not take him farther thin France but 
he describes how he there had i glance 
at the drawings ot Bernini the designer 
of the grand columned piazza to St Peter s 
of his very baroque scheme for the front 
of the Loi/vre 

Before however we pass on to English 
work a word must be said of the baroque 
hardly ever properly understood in this 
country It wis the expression of a new 
spirit in ardhncciure tViatoTseW dramatiza 
lion almost of a definite swagger perhaps 
not wholly believed in by its practitioners 
Its products must not be confused with 
the masswc grandeur of Roman classical 
work on the one hand or with the trumpery 
glitter of the rococo a small scale dc 
generatjon of « on the other Although a 
great deal of Roman architecture was 
scene architecture it was not necessarily 
dramatic Thebiroque however alwaysis 
Its greatness lies in the ideas expressed 
rather than in the materials used which 
svere often poor enough It came as a 
reaction to academic VUruvian aichitecture 
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orderliness after Gothic haphazardness 
There was no attempt to copy Roman j 
buildmgs It has often been remarked for I 
instance that there is more difierence ^ 
between an Italian Renaissance church and ^ 
a Roman temple, than between the latter 

and a Greek temple t f t 

The early Renaissance architects, like ' 

Brunelleschi in Florence, were indeed no ^ 

copyists and invented many lotely things, ' 

some almost Greek in their purity, like the i i i -r-d 

Pazzt Chapel They worked, it will be ^ .*•4- * 

remembered, at a time of great adventure 
and striking ambitions, the time of 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WORKMANSHIP 

Blenheim Palace (adove) and Somerset House. London {below) together 
represent some of the finest workmanship of the eighteenth century ^ 
Vanifugh who inspired Blenheim Palace In the true tradition of 
Christopher Wren Less formal than the Italian Palladio on whose wof 
Inigo Jones himself had modelled Vanbrugh retained the formality 
classical column and rows of equal sized windows from one end of 
faqade to the other Tel there Is freedom In the ingenious corner . 
and varied window heads and the Irregular facade There was an . 
reaction against this freedom and Sir William Chambers who vras 
architect of Somerset House, Is most closely associated with It 





Christopher Columbus and Galileo, figures 
to be equalled or surpassed if possible It 
was not till the discosery of the works of 
Vitruvius and their publicuion in endless 
editions that an academic interest m the 
rigid proportions of columns, cornices and 
other details came about, and formed a 
strait jacket from which it was the function 
of Michelangelo and his followers m the 
baroque world to release design Perhaps 
(he mam contribution of these Italian 
architects was (he development of the big 
house with Its court>"irds and its relation 
to the street, like the Strozzt and Riccardi 
palaces in Florence and the Farnese m 
Rome, the model for the Reform Club in 
Pall Mall For such buildings with the 
emphatic lines of their cornices and the 
clifT walls of their facades the ragged 
medieval street was no suitable approach, 
but It was the French who made the most 
of Roman axiality and developed the idea 
of Roman planning m buildings, towns 
and gardens With them the Renaissance 
m architecture started with the country 
house rather than the town house as in 
Italy, so that roofs which meant nothing 
in narrow streets became important in the 
open country, and with the roof the idei 
of the pavilion became emphasized too as 
a mam unit in the masses of the building 

ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 
The chief function of the English in the 
Renaissance of Roman forms was to give 
them a domestic character Inigo Jones, the 
first to bring Italian architeciure to Enghnd, 
visited Italy when the Roman detail had 


already been formalized, and it was the 
architcclurc of the mature Renaissance he 
therefore brought back with him Indeed 
Palladio, an Italian of the middle period 
whose chief work is to be *een in the 
palaces and villas at Vicenza 'ind m a 
church m Venice, became for a time the 
same sort of impeccable guide to English 
architects, and to other Englishmen who 
had taken the grand tour, that Vitruvius 
was to the Italnns Sir Christopher Wren, 
on the other hand was far more free and 
even baroque in his methods His travels 
did not take him farther than France, but 
he dcsCTibcs how he there had a glance 
at the drawings ol Bernmi the designer 
ofthc grand columned piazza to St Peters 
of his very baroque scheme for the front 
of the Loifvre 

Before however, we pass on to English 
work a word must be sTid of the baroque 
hardly ever properly understood m this 
country It was the expression of a new 
spirit in architecture that of self dramatiza* 
tion almost of a definite swagger perh^ps 
not wholly believed m by its pnciitioners 
Its products must not be confused with 
the massive grandeur of Roman classical 
worl on the one hand or with the trumpery 
glitter of the rococo, a small scale de- 
generation of It, on the other Although a 
great deal of Roman architecture was 
scenic architecture it was not necessarily 
dramatic The baroque, however, always is 
Its greatness lies in the ideas expressed 
rather than in the materials used, which 
Were often poor enough It came as a 
reaction to academic Vilruvian aichiteclure 
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and, answering a universal craving, o\er- 
took ihe more sober forms of the Renais- 
sance but particularly, and as was perhaps 
natural, in Germany and Austria the 
baroque architect conceives his building 
as so much pbstic form, just as a sculptor 
sees his clay Plaster therefore became, 
especially in interiors, its natural medium 
Though the budding has its apartments and 
staircases like any other building these arc 
all given by sweeping curves a sense of 
movement in relation to the movement of 
the whole Every part is indeed subservient 
to the dramatic effect. Palaces, monasteries, 
churches and serru tropical gardens all 
naturally fell within its scope, but its chief 
value today is that m certain buddings its 
lively spirit could well form a contrast to 
the harder mecharucal spirit of modem 
steel or feiro-corcrete construction The 
cinema might well be such a budding, yet 
it IS difficult to recall one such at any rate 
of any ment While a large baroque town 


might be a nightmare, an incident m it. 
with its variety and life, might be an 
ornament as welcome as are the baroque 
fountains in Vienna Foratimethebaroque 
swept Europe, outside this country, only 
of course to meet the inevitable reaction 
of a pure classicism of long colonnades 
and buddings like St George's Hall, 
Liverpool, and Schinkel’s work in Berlin 
In 'Spam and South America, howevxr, the 
rich all-over modelling though small m 
scale in the sivle called Chumgueresque 
may also be traced to the Baroque move- 
ment 

In England the jounc scienlisi turned 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren whenever 
went farther awav than Pans during the 
plague, but saw there some of the great 
baroque architects' drawings, came home 
and not only made a plan for London 
after the fire hut rebuilt St Pjul’s m a 
grand and. for this country, rather bare^ 
manner, and surrounded it with churches 


EXPERIMENT IN NEW MATERIALS 

Erected in Hyde Park as the Great Exhibition building by Paxton, the 
Crystal Palace, shown here as it was before being destroyed prior to the 
Second World War, was reassembled in I8S3 In the locality still bearing IB 
name It was made of Iron and glass, the new materials of the nineteenth 
century, and as remarkably successful, simple, yet magnificent It represen-^ 
ted the beginning of modern funaional architecture 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICAL REVIVAL 

St George’s Hill, Liverpool, is one of the most magnificent instances of 
nineleenth'Century classical revival. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes was the 
architect and (he conception is purely Greek, of a formality which is as great 
as that of any of the Renaissance architects 


and thsir towers of the greatest beauty 
and originality In these he seems to have 
caught the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
using the orders hut using 'hem freely, and 
m a manner neither classical nor baroque 
Up to the coming of Inigo Jones and 
Wren, England had had us great Tudor 
Eliza^than and Jacobean buildings, mostly 
m large houses but, though the plans of 
these Mere generally stately, their detail 
was often second hand from German 
printed plates, sometimes even used upside 
down 

Inigo Jones brought to England the pure 
milk of the word in the fully blown classic 
<3C Kbit HiJA, Vfh/.'Ahztt wiii 

the Queen’s House, Greenwich, now pan 
of the National Manume Museum, while 
Wren brought it life, gaiely and grandeur 
in such things as the completion of Green- 
wich Palace with us contrasting Msta from 
the riser to the Queen s House, emphasized 
by his pair of colonnades and domes, 
and with his great Chelsea Hospital and 
dienified, noble additions to Hampton 
Court and us gardens In these, as at 
Kensington Palace, the Temple and else- 
where. he used brick in us vaneties as well 
as stone, and mav be said to ha>c paved 


the way lor the Georgian brick house 
which we share with Holland Indeed 
Wren, who lived and worked through five 
reigos, which in itself needed some adroit* 
ness, could and did work in as many 
materials No wonder therefore that under 
him craftsmen, like Tijou and Gnnling 
Gibbons in metal and wood, fdund their 
opportunities and flourished Nevertheless, 
in his great cathedral of St Paul’s and Us 
circle of church towers he produced as 
well our most imaginative architecture 
To Wren’s freedom, and, remembenng 
Blenheim Palace and the interior of the 
hall of Castle Howard and other fine 
Wa7.^, wa iri/i 

genius, there was of course a reaction and 
the Palladian architecture flourished once 
more Sir WiUiam Chambers, the archi 
lect of Somerset House with its great long 
terrace and front to the nver, was perhaps 
the best of us practitioners The system 
of the big order of columns or pilasters 
raised on a basement, generally of plain 
grooved stone-work, became the fashion 
for public buildings AVhen the Woods, 
father and son, romamzed Bath, as they 
called it, laying out Us fine terraces and 
squares, us Crescent and Circus, they 
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and, answering a universal craving, over- 
look the more sober forms of the Renais- 
sance but particularly, and as was perhaps 
natural, m Germany and Austria The 
baroque architect conceives his building 
as so much plastic form, just as a sculptor 
sees his clay Plaster therefore became, 
especially in intenors, its natural medium. 
Though the building has its apartments and 
staircases like any other buildmg these are 
all given by sweeping curves a sense of 
movement ui relation to the movement of 
the whole Every part is mdeed subservient 
tothcdramaticeffect Palaces, monasteries, 
churches and senu tropical gardens all 
naturally fell within its scope but its chief 
value today is that m certain buildings its 
lively spint could well form a contrast to 
the harder mcchamcal spint of modem 
steel or ferro<orcrete construction The 
cinema might well be such a building, yet 
It IS difficult to recall one such at any rate 
of any ment \VhiIe a large baroque town 


ini^t be a nightmare, an incident in it, 
with Its vanety and life, might be an 
ornament as welcome as are the baroque 
fountains in Vienna Fora time ihe baroque 
swept Europe, outside this country, only 
of course to meet the inevitable reaction 
of a pure classicism of long colonnades 
and buildings like St George’s Hal! 
Liverpool, and Schinkels work in Berlin 
In Spam and South Amenca, however, the 
nch all-over modelling though small m 
scale m the style called Chumcucresquc 
may also be traced to the Baroque move- 
ment 

In England the young sacntist turned 
architect. Sir Christopher Wren whonev^ 
went farther away than Paris during the 
plague, but saw there some of the great 
baroque architects’ drawings, came home 
and not only made a plan for London 
after the fire but rebuilt St Paul s m a 

grand and for this country, rather baroque 

manner, and surrounded it with churches 


EXPEWMENT IN NEW MATERIALS 

Erected in Hyde Park as the Creat Exhibition building by Paxten the 
Crystal Palace shown here as It was before being destroyed prior to the 
Second World War. was re-ossemb/ed In I8S3 in the locality still bearing Its 
name It was made of Iron and glass, the new materials of the nineteenth 
century, and as remarkably successful, simple, yet magnificent It represen- 
ted the beginning of modern /iinctlonal architecture 




NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICAL REVIVAL 

St Ceorge’s Hall. Liverpool, Is one of the most magnificent Instances of 
nineteenth-century classical revival Harvey Lonsdale Elmes was the 
architect and (he conception Is purely Greek, of a formality which is as great 
as (hat of any of the /Renaissance architects 


and (heif lowers of the itreaicst btiuty 
and originality In these he seems to have 
caught the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 
Using the orders but using them freely, and 
in a manner neither classical nor baroque 
Up to the coming of Inigo Jones and 
Wren, England had had its great Tudor. 
Elizabethan and Jacobean buildings, mostly 
in large houses but, though the plans of 
these were generally stalely, their detail 
was often second hand from German 
printed plates sometimes even used upside 
down 

Inigo Jones brought to England the pure 
milk of the word in the fully blown classic 
‘tfi ‘iict ’HsfiiifciVmrg Vclfi, 'ti'iircArJh, mdi 
the Queen's House, Greenwich, now part 
of the National Maritime Museum, while 
Wren brought U life, gaiety and grandeur 
m such things as the completion of Green- 
wich Palace with its contrasting Msia from 
the riier to the Queens House, emphasized 
by his pair of colonnades and domes 
and with his great Chelsea Hospital and 
dtenified, noble additions to Hampton 
Court and its gardens In these, as at 
Kensington Palace, the Temple and else- 
where, he used brick in its vaneties as w«II 
as stone, and may be said to have paved 


the way lor the Georgian bnck house 
which w-e share with Holland Indeed 
Wren, who lived and worked through five 
reigns, which in itself needed some adroit- 
ness. could and did work m as many 
materials No wonder therefore that under 
him craftsmen, like Tijou and Grinling 
Gibbons in metal and wood, found their 
opportunities and flourished Nevertheless, 
in his grett cathedra! of St Paul > and its 
circle of church towers he produced as 
well our most imaginative architecture 
To Wren s freedom, and, remembering 
Blenheim Palace and the interior of the 
hall of Castle Howard and other fine 
‘Amigs, wit ihajddi trirfi 
genius, there was of course i reaction and 
the Palhdian architecture flourished once 
more Sir William Chambers, the archi- 
tect of Somerset House with its great long 
terrace and front to the river, was perhaps 
the best of its practitioners The system 
of the big order of columns or pilasters 
raised on a basement, generally of plain 
crooved stone-work, became the fashion 
for public buildings tVhen the Woods, 
father and son, rominized Bath as they 
called It, laying out its fine terraces and 
squares, us Crescent and Circus, they 
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MODERN FUNCTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 

The Interior of the Boots factory at Beeston (above) and the facade of i 
theatre of the Chawps ^(ysies, Paris (right), are In different ways char, 
terlstic of modern trends In architecture The Bcetten factory was design 
by Sir Owen Williams with avowedly functional Intention, yet It rfemonjirai 
how successfully architecture, even If It Is utilitarian, can with the help o\ 
vivid Imagination be given aesthetic value The theatre of the Charrf 
Elysies built in 1914 by Auguste and Ceorfes Petrel, Is one of the eaillt 
buildings to moke elective use of ferro-conereie. the new material wh/c 
in the twentieth century has widespread application 
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used It, too and used u beautifully as an gardens "tis restricted to the inhabitants 
easy and ready method of expression It of the surrounding houses 
was an architecture, «ith its central This uniting of individual buildincs into 
pavilions oflcn crowTied with a pediment one close architectunl design which wns 
and Its end ones emphasized which lent started m Covent Garden and Lincoln s 
Itself very readily to the grouping of Inn by Inigo Jones and carried on with 
houses m terraces or squares, and was such noble results m Bath probably 
similarly adopted by the Adam brothers reached its climax in this country m old 
as m Portland Place London at the end of Regent Street, destroyed m the present 
the eighteenth century and m the beginning century, for its commonplace successor 
of the nineteenth by the Regency architects There John Nash carried out not only a 
The great development of the square of great towTi planning scheme bringing fo- 
hooscs m Cngbnd vvith its central com gether the Pall Mall and Piccadilly distriets 
munal garden, which is to be found m of London with the fields nonh of the 
most of our big towns no doubt grew in MaryJebonc Road by forming Rrpcni 
jariiy from the universal village green Street and Regent s Park and ihcir adjuncts 
f^mcdicval times, with houses faemg — probably the finest addition to London 
® another across the grass though m since St Pauls— but lined his great new 
.u,. use of such communal street with a senes of elaborate buddinpv 
the sotsares me 



COMBINATION OF STYLES 

Part of the city of New Delhi the Governor General s House is the work of 
Sir E<jwin Lytyens It represents a succeisfuf attempt to combine the charac* 
(eristic styles of architecture of the East with the aesthetic taste of the West 
The result Is a building of dignity In a classic style which yet retains more 
than c reminder of orchitecture choracteristic of the Orient 

stretching from s dc street lo sidi. street Re^nts Park terraces the Brunswick 
yet divided into shops on the ground floors terraces and Square at Hose the Athcn 
These di.siBns were not all Nash s own but ®um Club the Mall at Cheltenham the 
by a senes of like minded anehitccts Carlton House terraces JLondon ncrc all 
working m the same manner the best way of the same Regency architecture and pro- 
tn which to carry out any big scheme was bably among the last original work in a 
arrived at The buildings ah of one height clearly felt style before the period of the 
and low enough lo let plenty of suni ght n nctcenlh-ccntury revivals set m After 
into the street wh ch the present buddings that the country was d vided into its classi 
do not, were plastered and then painted asts leaning to Greek architecture whose 
afresh each spnng so that the street always most notable work is the great St George s 
ooked bright and gay The much bombed Hall Liverpool by Harvey Lonsdale 
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DESIGN IN STEEL AND CONCRETE 

Below Is the Senate House of the University of London Opposite Is Shell 
Mex House facing the Thames near Waterloo Bridge Each represents a 
highly successful experiment wiUi the new materials and new style forced 
on modern arc/iJtecis Thus construction In concrete demands windows of 
severely classical shape with square heads Both buildings exhibit these 
with something of the regularity and Impressiveness of the finest Georgian 
bu(fd/ngs They represent a trend In British architecture which is as 
distinctive in its own way as the architecture of New York s skyscrapers 
They represent in fact yet one more instance of an international trend 
being given a strong national flavour and emerging in firifain as a recog 
mzoble characteristic of British architecture of today 




Elmes and the Goth c revival school en An architect m Enghnd named Philip 
couraged by Rusktn who cop ed medieval Webb sw thu ViClonan Gothic and 
architecture but were always changing Vicionan Classic were equally untrue to 
the exact fifty years of Gothic they thought the facts of construction and function 
the best to copy Alas their leading and designed for the poet and artist 
architects like S r George Gilbert Scott William Morns the Red House at Bexley 
in restoring the cathedrals of Br tarn some Heath m 1859 where he returned to a 
times pulled down the fine work of one direct expression of the needs of his client 
period as the Chapter House at Westmm m plan and detail Other Engl sh archi 
ster to make way for the r imitat on work tecls like Norman Shaw and C F A 
of another Voyscy anda I ttle later Sir Edwin Lutyens 

England however was not the only dd the same No other European archi 
country where this state of affairs existed tects indeed in the last half of the last 
Over most of the Continent the same century bu It houses comparable to theirs 
indec Sion and fut le exper mentmg in and their influence was immense the 
im tations of the past was occurring till former German Embassy even going 
ihel ght broke through in several d rcctions so far as to appo nt an architect attache 
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to follow this English domestic svork 
It was, however from the new art of 
bridge and roof building fmt in iron and 
then m steel, that the new impetus was 
chiefly to come about Most architects 
tried for a long time not only to hide the 
new material from sight behind stone and 
brick facades but failed to let it directly 
influence their design Stone columns for 
instance appeared to carry great buildings 
which were really earned on hidden steel 
The first iron bridge was the famous one 
erected at Coalbrook late in 1779 from 
designs of T F Pritchard executed by 
Wilkinson s of Bilston which even then 
showed the elegance the new material 
could bring about Telford the engineer of 
the ffofyheaa' Koarf fo frcibna* absrgnecf m 
1801 a lovely single span for London 
Bndge but it never was carried out The 
new materia! was soon to spring from 
bridges to roofs and in 1843 the Bibho 
ihequeNationale m Pans not only had two 
iron roofs but had a colonnade of cast iron 
columns down the centre of the big reading 
room In 1851, followed the Great Ex- 
hibition budding in Hyde Park by Paxton 


rebuilt as the Crystal Palace in 1853 and 
destroyed only just before the Second \V orW 
War Many people date modem functional 
architecture from it, and certainly both 
inside and out it was a remarkablv 
beautiful, simple yet imposing budding 
of cathedral size m glass and iron, and 
erected quite quickly The best contrast 
perhaps between the directness of iron 
when left to itself and not hidden away 
under other materials, and those materials 
in all the complexity of borrowed plumes 
1 $ the grand simple roof of St Pancras 
Station London (1887J and the com 
plication of the Gothic hotel Sir George 
Gilbert Scott stood in front of it The 
final roof span of the century in size 'vas 
J/Tftferf m tfte G’ai’eneafes A-faefluretf nr nV 
Pans exhibition of 1889, where the roof 
arches sprang from the floor The ftrro 
concrete parabolic arches of the airshed 
hangers at Orly (1916) was another form 
of the same scheme showing the new and 
imposing shapes now possible 
Before however, the simplicity, which 
steel naturally must lead to whether alone 
or embedded in concrete in the form of 





ferroconcrete, there was a last attempt to 
create a mo^m style out of ornament 
instead of construction It is generally 
called L’Art Nouveau, and probably 
reached its clinux iit Belgium It was an 
attempt to replace traditional omameol. 
Classical or Gothic, by naturalistic oma 
ment from leaf and flower forms, but it 
was ornament applied like wall paper 
rather than growing naturally out of the 
construction It was, therefore, bound to 
fail, and become as it were a living proof 
of the wrongness of Ruskinian and 
Victorian theory 

After this attempt it smothering build 
mgs with meaningless ornament it was a 
natural reaction to return to simplicity, and 
cut out omiment altogether While indeed 
the Cubists in painting were trying to find 
a cubic basic form for natural objects, 
architects may be said to have seized on 
simple recianguhr forms with flat roofs 
and made them the basis of their work 
A leader was Adolph Loos m Vienm m 
the early part of this century who, it is 
reported, w^nt as far as saving “ornament 
waj a crime ’* but who nevertheless hitmelf 


STYLE OF GREEK REVIVAL COPIED 

County Hall, London is one of the 
largest modern buildings carried out 
strictly in the style of the Greek 
revival It is Palladlan in conception, 
with Its Immensely long vista to the 
tfver, the extreme formality of its 
colonnade and the exact conformity 
between its two wings Yet In spite 
of this adherence to traditional 
forms it IS distinctive, due partly to 
the magnificence of Its conception 
and its pne proportions It forms a 
complete contrast with the Senate 
House shown on page 314 

built some fine interiors as well as his 
simple cubical exteriors lake our own 
English Leihaby he preferred m his reaction 
against all traditional detail to think of 
architecture not os an art but as the cralt 
of plain building, which it must be 
fundtmenlally, but it becomts something 
more directly the tmagmation plays upon it 
Lc Corbusier, as he likes to be called, 
belongs to the same school of thoucht, but 
he clearly sees and proves by his work that 
all great architecture, though governed by 
geometrre laws, belongs also to the world 
of the imagination, and that it is only by 
that indeed that it becomes great The 
interior of the Boots factory at Beeston, 
though claimed by its author. Sir Owen 
Williams the engineer, to be purely 
fimatonaJ, nevertheless achieves this 
quality, whereas the far bigger one for the 
Hat Automobile Company at Lingotto, 
near Tbnn (1919 20) bj Matte Tnico, 
with tts banked race-course on the roof 
Cor icsUag the cars, fads as acchitectuce 
because the function of a hollow static 
building «o which the cars are made con- 
flicts with the idea of a racc-course above 


for moving ones The mam function of a Gropius and Nfendelsohn and the younger 
building must be clear and obvious It English architects like Maxwell Fry and 
cannot successfully possess two pulling m William Crabtree to do this They cm- 
different directions phasired the fact that the steel or ferro* 

\Vhi!e Germany built churches in heavy concrete frame underneath a modem 
mass concrete and got some mystcnous and building is finally bolted or cast together 
impressive effects of vaultmg, it was m in one piece, and therefore, large parts of 
the use of ferro-concrete m church con- it can be cantilevered out from the rest 
struction, principally by Auguste and This at once solved the problem of the 
Georges Ferret ofPans, and m their theatre appearance of the big building above shop 
of the Champs Flysees, that elegance was windows with their sheets of glass If the 
first given to the material in a complete rest of the building was clearly cantilevered 
building (1914) Maillart's bridges in the the shops’ fronts could nestle underneath 
same matenal over gorges in Switzerland the mass without seeming crushed Erich 
achieved in their more limited condiuons Mendelsohn’s great stores, as in his Chem- 
somethmg even more lovelj The fine nitzoncwithitslayersofcantilcveredsohd 
Penguin Pool at the Zoological Gardens, building over layers of windows at each 
London, with its crossing pair of light Door level, seems a perfectly satisfactory 
elegant spiral slopes by B Lubetkin, shows construction, and being on the convex 
another graceful use ofamatcmlv.hich to curve of a street the long honrontal lines 
begin with was thought to he cJumsy. and emphasize the curve Jt would appear, 
suited only to foundations, beams and therefore, with steel and ferrcxoncrctc at 
piers which were not to be seen The his disposal both ofwhich can be designed 
Second World War mterrupted Its growth, to take any direaion of thrust, witness 
as that of so many other things, but it may shipsbuiltm ferroconcrete m war lime the 
safely be said that even yet all the elegance modem architect K largely freefrom both Ihe 
of Its forms has not been discovered It is balanang of one thrust by another, as in 
already producing a new arehitecture, and Gothic or ihe dead loads and masses of 
where that may lead in the future no one classical architecture It is difficult, indeed, 
can say It should be noted too, tt is an to sec what shapes he will not be able to 

architecture when, as m the best penods build in the future when the human cjr 

of the past, architect and engineer arc one and mind are trained to read their meaning 

All this time steel was being used every- and understand the construction used 

where in bcanvs and stanchions behind or This though is for the future For the 

imbedded in storw. brick or concrete, and present, and perhaps for ever if its life is 

not therefore allowed freely to express limited steel is still ruled out in new 

Itself Protection from fire was the excuse, monumental buildings Charles Holden 
but the forms of covering were those of who built so many imaginative struc 
the eld architecture All through this lures for London Passenger Tran<rort 
century there has been in England a school Board stations when he came to build the 
of traditional architects, who, forced to great tower to store books for his London 
use steel for economy of space, vet failed University building close to the Ionic 
so Jet it influcTKe their buildings rjvenly lagade which Sir John Jlumei and hi' 
Lven the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, the last partners added to the British Mus'um. 
perhaps of the great English traditional purposely left out all vertical steel because 
architects, but wuh many real Inventions iheicng’h of its life is not yet known ard 
to h:s name, like his great palace for the he was building for povierity It is indeed 
Viceroy at New Delhi where he atiemptcx! interesting to contrast these two buiIJ ngs 
with considerable si»ccess to marry the both built this century, one a Creek 
arch tecture of the Cast with that of the revival building with low cotonnadei, and 
VScvi. failed lognc steel its doe as the chief the other, though with the vertical ctt«>ca I 
convtructKMut nvalerul cfbTfper buddings. windvms.whKhsfotv const run ion dKtJics 
It was kfl to Geman archi'ecis Ike vet fotliswmg the rTXHlcrn movement for 
Jis 



FRENCH-CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Exemplifying a startling compromise between the more strictly functional 
architecture of the New World and the traditional forms of medieval French 
architecture, the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec forms a natural part of a 
city of Canada which is still predominantly french in outlook and in which 


, french Is still a widely spoken 

simplicity and reliance on conirasling 
masses of plain building ll is m this latter 
way, say bv contrasting the sloping lines of 
cooling toNvcis with the rectangular masses 
ofthc other buildings making up the modem 
big factory group, that Erich Mendelsohn 
ts-as able to get his good efiecis in that 
field of work, such as on his great textile 
factory at Leningrad. Indeed, the large 
factory building such as the splendid Van 
Nelle cigarette one at Roilcrdam, «ith its 
fine cursed glass wnngs. of uhich 3. H. 
Drumhinn and L. C Van dcr Vlugt were 


language 

the architects, is perhaps the typical build- 
mg of this present age. 

Though the factory in its finest form, 
clean and electrically drnen as so manv are 
today, with the dwellings of the workers 
close at hand yet wth plenty of open space 
and communal facilities and not tucked 
into the dirty slums of the Viefonan era, 
may be the typical building, the most 
monumental is still and is likely to remain 
the big church or cathedral. Of the btter, 
the Anglican one at Liverpool by Sir Gil» 
Gilben Scott, grandson of the Sir Gilbert 


for moving ones The mam function of a 
building must be clear and obvious It 
cannot successfully possess two pullmg in 
different directions 

While Germany built churches in heavy 
mass concrete and got some mystenous and 
impressive effects of vaulting, it was in 
the use of ferro-concrete in church con- 
struction. principally by Auguste and 
Georges Ferret of Pans, and in their theatre 
of the Champs-filysees, that elegance was 
first given to the matenal in a complete 
building (1914) Maillart’s bridges in the 
same matenal over gorges in Switzerland 
achiCNcd m their more limited conditions 
something even more lovely The fine 
Penguin Pool at the Zoological Gardens. 
London, with its crossing pair of light 
elegant spiral slopes by B Lubeikin, shows 
another graceful use of a matenal which to 
begin with was thought to be clumsy, and 
suited only to foundations, beams and 
piers which were not to be seen The 
Second World War interrupted its growth, 
as (hat of so many other things, but it may 
safely be said that even yet all (he elegance 
of its forms has not been discovered It is 
already producing a new architecture, and 
where that may lead in the future no one 
can say It should be noted, too, ti is an 
architecture when, as m the best periods 
of (be past, architect and engineer arc one 

All this time steel was being used every- 
where in beams and stanchions behind or 
imbedded in stone, brick or cancrcie, and 
not therefore allowed freely to express 
Itself Protection from fire was the excuse, 
but the forms of covering were those of 
the old architecture All through this 
century there has been in Fngland a school 
of tniditiorul architects, who forced to 
use steel for economy of space vet failed 
to let It influence ihcir buildings openly 
Tven the late Sir Tdwin Lut)eRS, the Iasi 
perhaps of the great Inglish tradition il 
arshiiccts. but with many real mv-cniiom 
to his name, like hts great palace for the 
\ tceroy at New Delhi, where be attempted 
with conviJerable success to marry Ihc 
arch lecture of the Cast wnh that of the 
SNrvl, failed to give ticei its due as theebtef 
convtnjcttonal material of bigger bu JJinfs. 

It was kfl to German orchiicvts itie 


Gropius and Mendelsohn and the younger 
English architects like Maxwell Fry and 
William Crabtree to do this They em- 
phasized the fact that the steel or ferro- 
concrete frame underneath a modem 
building IS finally bolted or cast together 
in one piece, and therefore, large parts of 
It can be cantilevered out from the rest 
This at once solved the problem of the 
appearance of the big building above shop 
windows with their sheets of glass If the 
rest of the building was clearly cantilevered 
the shops* fronts could nestle underneath 
the mass without seeming crushed Crich 
Mendelsohn's great stores, as in his Chem- 
nitz one with its layers of cantilevered solid 
building over layers of windows at each 
floor level seems a perfectly satisfactory 
construction, and being on the convex 
curve of a street the long horizontal lines 
emphasize the curve It would appear, 
therefore, with steel and ferro-concrete at 
his disposal, both of w-hich can be designed 
to lake any direction of thrust, witn^ 
ships built m ferro-concrete m war lime the 
roodemarchitect tsiargely free from both the 

balanong of one thrust by another, as in 
Gothic or the dead loads and masses of 
classical architecture It is difficult, indeed 
to sec what shapes he will not be able to 
build m the future when the human eye 
and mmd arc trained to reid their meaning 
and understand Ihc constiuction used 
This though IS for the future For the 
present, and perhaps for ever if its life is 
limited, steel Is still ruled out in new 
monumental buddings Charles Holden, 
who built so many imaginative struc- 
tures for London Passenger Transport 
Hoard stations when he came to build the 
great tower to store books for his London 
University budding close to the Ionic 
facade which Sir John Bumet and hi' 
partners added to the Bnthh Museum, 
purposely left out all venicai steel because 
Ihc lengvh of us hfe is not yet known and 
he was budding for postcniy It •> indred 
interesting to conirast these two buiMmev 
both budi this cmiufy. one a Greek 
revival budding with low co'onnsdes and 
the other, though with the vcrucalcljsvonl 
wind ■m-s, whn.h stone «vnsifucl«vi dtcrsirs 
vel following iy< nvodern movement ffX 




Exemplifying a startling compromise between the more stnrrh r, 
arcbitectore of the New World and the traditional form functional 
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of the Foreign Office and St Pancras 
Station, IS the outstanding example 
Though Gothic in its detail and vaulting 
and in its great height and generally 
aspiring character, towering up as i) docs 
above the town from the edge of the quarry 
out of which the older buildings of Liver- 
pool were built, it nevertheless has the 
balanced character — with its four transepts 
at the base of its sincle great tower and its 
short balancing nave and chancel — of a 
symmetneal monument 
The architect of this supposedly Gothic 
building and one of the biggest in the 
world has gone still farther from thirteenth- 
century models, and has eschewed the 
flying buttress keeping instead to the 
ordinary one and to walls of almost Roman 
thickness This means that he is able in 
his interior to have sheer plain walls rising 


straight from the floor, enormous piers and 
a general solidity and strength, as well as a 
vitality which an archtologically correct 
building would not have St George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, may be the finest existing 
classical building in Europe, but even its 
most ardent admirer must admit it has not 
the life of this still unfinished, so-called 
Gothic cathedral The new Guildford 
Cathedral by Edward hfaufc, half built, too 
will have something of the same character 
as It stands alone, a pilgrimage church on 
the downs outside the town, a character 
emphasized in this case by large-scale 
sculpture 

Theextraordinaiy thing is that Liverpool 
IS to have another and still larger cathedral 
a Roman Catholic one, on the same range 
of low hills overlooking the Mersev, by the 
late Sir Edwin Lutyens This, in the 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE INTERIOR 

Rebuilt during the reign of loufs XIV and completed m 1679. the Hall ef 
Mirrors (Ga/ene des Gfaces), one of the largest parts of the Palace of 
Versailles is a very successful example of the highly decorated form of 
Renaissance sty/e, and makes full use of the repetition of the arch form 

The paintings on theceiling are among themostelaborateoftheirkIndinFrance 



LAR.GE SCAUE OECORATJON 

Castle Howard Yorkshire English contemporary of the Palace at Versailles 
was 6u//t w l/ie design of John Vanbrvgh (1664-1726) Dramatist as well 
as architect Vanbrugh made considerable use of details on an unusually 
large scole fn (695 he wos mode a eommissfoner for compfcc ng the work 
cfj Greenwfch Hospital which had been designed by Sir Chr/sfopher Wren 



TWENTICTH CENTURY CHURCH 

Isofattd on the downs outside the town, an Isolation accentuated by Its 
large-scale sculpture the new cathedral ot Guildford, by Edward Maufe, 
was started between the two wars, construction being suspended at the 
beginning of the Second World War The building Is destined to have 
something of the strength and majesty of Liverpool Anglican Cathedral as 
well as an Individual grace of Its own 

baroque manner crowTied with a great Liverpool from the Ntcrscy, already cn- 
domc, bigger than that of St Peter's at livcnedwjih ihefineseriesof square topped 
Rome, IS a five-auled church, and with the lowers (by Herbert Rowsc) ventilating 
four great piers carrying the dome so big the tunnel under the river, will present 
that two of the aisles, one on either side, one of the finest silhouettes in the world 
pierce them, and all the dilTiailCies are It may be thought, with some truth 
avoided that Sir Chnstopher Wien en perhaps, that the age of monumental 
countered in adapting his dome to the buildings on the scale of cathedrals in 
Latin Cross plan forced upon him. Of spite of the ones building today, is passing, 
this great Roman building Roman in both and that the future ofarchilccturc will he 
senses of the word only the fine vaulted on the one hand wnh the great faciorvand 
coTL rather hVe a Roman thermx, ts the communal buildings of our towns and 
)et built, but Sir Edwin completed most of on thcoshcr, with the new groupingofludc 
the drawings and made a large scale model houses and fiats which hav-c grown up with 
of the finished building before he died the town planning movement of tfic present 
^S■hcn these iwo great cathedrals of Liver* century Let us consider for a moment 
pool arc finished, one with the lofitesi this town planning point in relation to 
tower in the country and the other with architecture 

the biggest dome, the appearance of Tticldea ofa pbruied lown is not a new 
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one hat is new today is the object for 
\\hich th p annuls is done From Roman 
times til! this century one may say the 
emphasis m planning was to provide as 
fine a setting as possible for the few chief 
build ngs of the town In mcdieral times 
the great church or cathedral had pnde of 
place It dominated the town and did still 
during the Renaissance — in the case of 
St R,tcr sat Rome On the whole though 
in the Renaissance days it was the power 
of the pnnee that (he plan expressed In 
our owTi more democratic country the 
palaces of the great being mostly outside 
the towns the plan begins to express the 
power of wealth and of the great middle 
class It was for them that the sojuires and 
terraces of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century were built The houses for the 
increasing flood of workers which in 
dustnahsm brought m were crammed as 
many as possible to the aerc often fifty to 
fifty five both to get th m close to (he 


plat%s of cmploymcnl and to make as much 
money out of them as possible Hence the 
sluins of our big cities and the deadly 
monotony of our prosperous manufactur 
ing towms like Preston in Lancashire with 
5tre<>t after street of little houses in little 
streets all alike Then came the Garden 
City moicment early in the rentury with 
the idea of the town controlling if not 
owning Itself with the buildings grouped 
and designed to make the life of ererjone 
belter and happier From fifty houses to 
the acre a drop to twenty or even to ten 
was common even if few completely 
planned towns sprang up We have at 
present only two in this country Letch 
worth and Welwyn Garden City though 
some twenty more arc now contemplated 
but the idea of the planned community 
became common and with the damage ty 
bombing in the late war has now become 
universal The rtsuU to the happiness and 
comenience of the community cannot yet 



LONDON UNDERGROUND STATION 

Chitwick Park Station just outside the County of London Is typical of the 
many pleasant and often maglnatl^ structures which were built for the 
London Passenger Tronsport Board now the London Transport Executive 



be measured For the architect, however, it 
may well be that m the future, instead of 
thinking and designing individual buildings 
he will think of and design each building 
m relation to others, m groups, some small, 
some as big as the town itself It will in 
many cases be a return to the eighteenth- 
century system of combined buildings, but 
the terraces will not generally be so close 
together The new church, the new library, 
art gallery, community centre, the clinic 
and shops will, it is to be hoped, and it 
seemslikely that it may happen, be designed, 
if not as a whole bv one person, at any rate 
in definite relation one to another, and to 
the community as a whole 
Some would go further and say the 
residential parts of the town, whether of a 
new one or of an extended old one. must 
be built up of more or less self-contained 
communities of fise hundred to a thousand 
persons all using the same community 
centre which is to be as real a centre as 
was once the village inn and from which, 
as the petals of a flower, a series of greens 
surrounded by houses, can radiate This 
form, which is being adopted in several 
places, may indeed m time replace the 
criss-cross of streets with their houses 
w here neighbours hardly know one another 
and more clearly express the new com- 
munal life, the desire for which the late 
war among other things seems to ha\c 
fostered It will if persisted in. takx away 


a great deal of the ill-odour of the suburb 
with Its Victorian idea! of keeping oneself 
to oneself 

We shall m future therefore look for 
three things from architecture (I) A new 
enlarged expression of communities, (2) 
the occasional monumental building to 
express our age and add to the accumula- 
tion of such buildings from jiast ages as 
when the Liverpool cathedrals take their 
place among the cathedrals of the country, 
and, (3) mdustnal buildings, large and 
small, but as functional as the aeroplane, 
and like it taking as no\cI shapes but like 
It, loo, with a definitely limited life In all 
these, in the completely planned community 
as seen from the air. in the cathedral or 
church or other monumental building 
expressing deep and permanent need or 
aspiration, and in the engineering stmeture 
for a definite purpose, architecture "tH 
find us scope, and it will not be less but 
tar greater than it has been in the past, for 
Its aim will in the mam bean expression of 
the hopes the ambitions of the community 
as a whole rather than of the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. Wiih new miicnals at 
hand and mcthodsofconstruction and with 
wider purposes to aim at, the imagination, 
which can Him any stmeture into a work 
of art. which can make archiiecture of am 
building, will have a field to pby upon 
wider and greater and more full of possibi- 
lities than It has cur had before 


Test Yourself 

1 flow far does taste in architecture «ary from time to nme'’ Gi\r some 
examples to support your answer 

2 XMut are the greatest inventions of ihc last hundred years as applied 
to architecture’ 

1 Name some of the characteristics of Ancient Creek temples 

4 XVJiaj Jifthci ittti Ahe .Renatvsaonr Aave /w Ahr ilfvdrtntw.ul 
lecture’ 

5 In what way can John Nash he regarded as ihc father of towTi plan- 
ning’ Ustimatc the lasting value ofhis work 

6 (a) Name the architect of the Anglican Liverpool Caibcdral, (h) in 
what style is it buili’ 

Ani^-rrj nil/ he/Mfidat themJ of the hook 



CHAPTER XIX 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN 


W E ha\e seen in the previous chapter 
that the story of architecture is 
international The same trends can be 
discerned in many different countries, not 
aKs-a>'S occurring at the same time in each 
but following each other in orderly succes 
Sion as each style in turn spreads outward 
from Its country of origin 
Within this international pattern every 
country shows also a national interpretation 
and a national development which deviates 
from the ^neral trends "Hie individual 
deviations are due to local needs, to the 
character of such building materials as are 
easily accessible, to the emergence of some 
great architect whose work re\oluiioni 2 es 
the style of his own times or, it mas seem, 
to some mere capnce of fashion Bntain 
IS no exception to this rule for from the 
eleventh century onwards there is a distinct 
national style and local vanaitons on that 
style are also noticeable 
In no other of the arts is Britain so nch 
as in Its wealth of architectural beauty i 
great deal of which is truly original m 
conception as well as admirably compeicni 
in execution Up and down the country 
there are many examples, both in the 
Romanesque and in the Gothic style 
some of \%hich are comparable with any of 
the masterpiece of Europe 

It IS perhaps true that after the Renais- 
sance the works of the Italian and French 
masters of classicism arc without peer, 
but until then architecture in Britain was 
considered to be second to none A great 
deal of the priceless heritage of the twelfth 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cent 
unes has been handed down intact to the 
modern age, so that everyone who travels 
about Bntain has the opportunity of seeing 
at first hand the miracles which the medieval 
masons wrought in stone flint and bnck 
In order to appreciate the development of 
architecture in Britain, U is essential to be 
familiar with the vanous styles and their 
order of appearance It is helpful also to 


attach approximate dates to each of the 
pnncipal types of building, although these 
dales are by no means fixed even within 
the narrow confines of England When a 
style was well developed in the south, it 
wxis often only just beginning to make its 
appearance in the north 

The Romanesque style is seen both in 
Saxon and Norman work The Saxon is 
roughly co-exlensive with the first half of 
the eleventh century It is possible that 
some existing Saxon work is earlier, but 
until the influence of the Norman master 
masons was felt about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, it is doubtful whether the 
Saxons built extensively m stone Pre- 
viously there were many fine structures of 
wood, and some of these were rebuilt 
after the original plan in stone 

The Norman style was current in the 
last decades of the eleventh century and the 
first tolf of the twelfth Thereafter the 
Gothic style began to make its appearance, 
although there was first a stage generally 
known as Transitional which lasted nearly 
until the end of the twelfth century 

In the Gothic style proper the student will 
note three principal types the Early 
English, covering approximately the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the Decor- 
ated, extending from about 1250 to 1350. 
and the E^rpcndicular from 1350 to very 
near the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the characteristic Tudor styles were current 
and the great era of church building had 
come to an end The full flowering of the 
British classical designs of the Renaissance 
did not take place until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century 

The earliest permanent buildings in 
Britain which have been preserved m 
recognizable form are Roman, these were 
eretded dunng the four hundred years of 
occupation when Bntain was a flounshing 
part of the Roman Empire and its 
civilization reached a peak which it took 
nearly a thousand years to match 
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SAXON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


77je Church cf St. Laurence. Bratfford-on-AYon, WHtshlre. Is one of the 
most perfect examples of Saxon architoctwre In Britain and shows most of 
the leading characteristics of the style. 

Roman Britain in the fourth century Albans (Verulamium). u-ere full of notable 
reflectedthehighlydevelopedcultureofthc buiTdings in stone and the characteristic 
Romans themselves. But there is evidence thin red Roman bricks, but unfortunately 
to show that even at this early stage the the ra>-ages of time and man ha\e swept 
British superimposed on the Roman roost of them away. The Saxon invaders 
models something of their own spirit and who swept the country with fire and sword 
^methinc of their own individuality, when the strong arm of Roman protection 
** regarded large buildings as 


only th" lurking places of possible enemies lott'cr of the abbey church gleams red 
and deliberately razed them to the ground Indeed the presence of these thin red 
The walls of the Romano-Bniish aties bncks m medieval buildings is nearly 
are some of the most significant tributes always a proof that they are on or near the 
to the skill of the builders of those limes site of a Roman town as for instance the 
and th“rc are fragments of these in many Norman castle of Colchester, which was 
modu-rn towns including London but none built from the rums of the Roman city of 
finer than that surrounding Venilamtum Omulodunum and has the same quality 
^^here one long stretch has been left almost as the tower of St Albans Abbey 
un mpaired It is made of rubble faced In addition to the great buildings in the 
with flints with parallel lines orcourses of cities the Roman architects built a number 
red bricks Just how extensn-ely these ofMlIas in many parts of southern England 
bricks w-ere used can be inferred from the These were self-contained farm houses and 
appearance of the older parts of the country workshops housing a number of 
abbey of St Albans and m particular workers as svell as the master and his 
the tower for the medieval city was largely family None of these has remained intact 
built from the rums of the Roman to^vn but a few retain sufficient of their original 
with the result that in certain lights when shape to allow an exact reconstruction 
the sun lies to the west the Norman Notable among them is the villa of Ched 

SAXON NAVE OF TIMBER 

The parish church at Creensuad juxta Ongar in Essex is the only building 
in the country to retain a substantial part of the original Saxon wooden nave 
which was composed of the trunks of oak trees split in two Most early 
Saxon churches were of tfmber but m eve7 other case the original structure 
has been replaced by one of stone The windows shown in the photograph 
ore comparatively recent additions to the original structure 




SAXON CHURCH ARCHrTECTURE 

7?ie Church of St. liurence. Bratjfortj-on-AYon, Wllishire, Is one of tA® 
most perfect examples of Saxon architecture In 8r/t«/n and shows most of 


t/ie leading characteristics of 

Roman Britain in the fourth century 
reflected the highly <Jc\elored culture of the 
Romans themsches. But there is evidence 
to show that even at this early stage the 
British rcople superimposed on the Roman 
models something of Ibcir own spim and 
something of their own individuality. 
Towns such as Bath, London and Sl 


the style. 

Albans (Vcrulamium), were full of notable 
buildings m stone and the characteristic 
thin red Roman bricks, but unfortunately 
the ravages of time and man have swept 
most of them away. The Saxon invaders 
who swept the country with fire and swwd 
when the strong arm of Roman protection 
was removed regarded large buildings as 




NORMAN TOWER OF ST. ALBANS ABBET 

in lh»s photograph of St. Aibans Abbey from the south-west the Norman 
tower Is seen at its best. The sub-division of the rounrf-heac/erf openings 
gives lightness to the massit'e square building. The Norman windows of the 
south transept and of the na»e clerestory can also 6e seen, together with the 
courses of thin red bricks (often called vies), which were taken from the 
ruins of the Roman city of Verulamium when the abbey was being built. 

Ttl 



worth in Gloucestershire, which was buried living rooms, with paintings on the walls 
by a landslide soon after the Roman and elaborate mosaics on the floors and 
occupation and consequently survived there was a central heating system, known 
better than most the ravages of the Saxon as a hypocaust, primarily intended for the 
invaders elaborate series of baths which were a 

Here the dominating influence of the feature of every Roman house but which 
native Italian builders can be seen, for it also had the effect of warming the mam 
was a courtyard house, with long ranges of living rooms 

low buildings facing the court on three The system was essentially the same as 
sides There were beautifully decorated that used at Bath m the great baths, which 

NORMAN CATHEDRAL OF DURHAM 

Durham Cathedral Is one of the most magnificent examples of Norman 
architecture in England The massive building stands on a rock almost 
surrounded by the Hiver Wear, a position impregnable m medieval times 
The many round-headed arches In the facade are evidence of its Norman 
origin though the photograph also shows several later features Including 
the fine Gothic window between the twin towers 




NORMAN TOWER OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY 

In this photograph of St- Albans Abbe/ from the south-west the Norman 
tower Is seen at its best. The sub-<^cv^sfon of the round-beaded openings 
gives lightness to the massive square building. The Norman windows of the 
south transept and of the nave clerestory can also be seen, together with the 
courses of thin red bricks (often called tiles), which were taken from the 
ruins of the Roman city of Verulamium when the abbey was being built. 




NORMAN NAVt OF CH!0<tSTtR CATHtORAl. 

A/nwit wry fetiurt ef this bttatiful nrre ll Worman. tis jvpfp'w trUitry 
hit btcn threvih rrpfttf^ irstornio^i. lit »/>/^iH'yce t>iiy 

latfe from tht: ef the cflfinat mre w*^ich »»*i m the et'ff ptrt 
ef the twelfth century, f^e tfeJk/«r vp ef the mam ce/u — the tub- 
ef the rron^-fei^r# Jfe^e^ JFt tfp'etl ef the pensrf. 


NORMAN NAVE OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL 

This makes an interesting contrast with the nave of Chichester opposite 
There Is the same general plan but the impression Is of a heavier and 
more austere architecture, chiefly because of the weight of the columns, 
which, like those of St Albans, are really piers and can claim the name of 
cofumn only because they have tiie traditional capital and base 
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examples of ROMANESQUE STYLE 

T/ie esjentja/ unity of the Norman style of Briglish Romanesque is well seen 
in these three contrasting examples of its application The parish church of 
Castle Rising in Norfolk {top left) is one of the finest and most perfect of the 
smaller Norman churches and dates from the early part of the twelfth 
century Here are many of the features iv/»ch are Illustrated on a grand 
scale In the photographs of Chichester and Durham on the preceding pages 
There Is ornamental moulding round the arches of the west front of the 
porch remin/scent of the moulding at Durham, but here it Is repetition of 
the arch form rather than its sub-division which gives an air of lightness 
and grace fly contrast the castle at Colchester {left below), is almost 
unrelieved in its massiveness and passive strength Colchester Castle is the 
largest Norman keep In the country and, as early as the year 1100, It Is 
described as one of the royal castles As in the abbey church at St Albans, 
the thin red Roman bricks can be <f/scernerf, t3*:en In this case from the 
ruins of Camulodunum, which was on the s/te of Norman Colchester 
The Jew's House at Lincoln (abotre) Is one of the few surviving examples of 
Norman domestic architecture Its age is evidenced by the masonry, the 
round headed porch and the round-headed windows Houses such as this 
with shops opening on the street were typical of the residence of the 
townsman of the period, and It was here he worked and sold his goods; 
behfnd the shop are the kitchen and the stairs leading to the bedrooms above. 





were modelled after the fashion of those of 
Caracalla in Rome There \i-as a central 
furnace fed with wood or peat or any 
other suitable material and the hot air 
was carried from it along flues built under 
the floors of adjouung chambers in much 
the same ^s'ay as hot water flows along the 
pipes of a modem central heating plant 
There IS evidence too of the massiveness 
of Roman architecture in Britain in the 
rums of the line of forts built round the 
south-east coast towards the end of the 
Roman occupation under the direction of 
the Count of the Saxon Shore These 
extended from Burgh Castle near Yar 
mouth m Norfolk round the coast to 
Porchestcr Castle near Portsmouth The 
finest of them all is the great castle of 
Anderida near Pesensey, which demon 
strates that these castles must have been 
as imposing and as durable as any which 
the medie\‘al masters built nearly a 
thousand years later 


From the end of the Roman period until 
the ele\enth century there is necessarily a 
gap in the story of English architecture 
for none of the wooden buildings of 
the Saxon penod was durable enough to 
withstand the lapse of time Probably the 
oldest surviving work of the Saxons is 
the nave of the church of Greenstead juxta 
Ongar which is composed of the split 
trunks of oak trees and was probably 
similar to many hundreds of the village 
churches which the Saxons built But ones 
the use of stone had been introduced great 
numbers of churches were rebuilt in the 
new style 

The Saxon style of architecture along 
with the Norman is called Romanesque 
because it is based on the classic buildings 
of ancient Rome Now one of the most 
distinctive features of the classic style is 
the round arch reproduced in the bigger 
buddings as a barrel vault and the round 
arch IS one of the most important features 


EARLY GOTHIC ABBEY— RIEVAULX YORKSHIRE 

TTifs is one of the hvellett of the many Yorkshire abbeys which have escaped 
total destruction end have been sympathetically preserved The style Is early 
Gothic dating from the first part of the thirteenth century but In spite of 
the pointed arches charaaenstle of that period Rievaulx shows Its debt 
to the Norman styles of the preceding century 



DECORATED GOTHIC WEST FRONT OF WELLS CATHEDRAL 

This Is an outstanding example of the Decorated style of Gothic arcft/cecture 
tav/sh and exuberant In its ornament, it makes a surprising contrast with 
the quiet beauty of the Transitional and Early English styles Many of the 
l^rge number of carved stone figures In the niches of the fagade were 
mutilated at the time of the ReformaWon, as was the case In so many of the 
noblest churches in every part of England 

Saxon round arch type of corner was found the building 
iront its Norman counter- must be of Saxon origin There is reason 
com ruder and rougher, and to think in the light of later cnticism that 

well larger and generally less- the manner persisted into Norman times. 

There is little ornament but certainly the vast majority of the 
^ arch, which is plain and severe instances arc definitely Saxon 

heextreme. austere by modern standards. Among the churches which retain most 
sweliasby thestandardsoflatermcdievai of their Saxon form are Holy Trinity, 

^ . Colchester, St Benets, Cambndge, and 

Another distinguishing feature of the the pansh churches at Earls Barton in 
'>axon penod is “long and short” work, Northamptonshire and Bradford-on-Avon 
at the comers of buildings m Wiltshire The most complete of them 
y this IS meant stone slabs set alternately all is probably Bradford-on Avon, where 
horuontally and perpendicularly, and it the nave and chancel are covered with 
used to be an axiom that wherever this aicading m low relief, which imitates the 
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effect gained by a wooden structure and is 
obviously a carry-o\er from the previous 
styles current in the timber age One or two 
baxon towers, such as Earls Barton, give 
the same effect, the place of the timber 
, f^'sed stone stniK, 

'\hich from a distance look \ery much like 
a timber frame 

The transition from the Saxon to the 
Norman w as a gradual one and the Norman 
churches, whether the great cathedrals or 
n churches, were still stnctly 

, ® Romanesque tradition In fact the 
only di^rence in appearance was brought 
about by a gradual refinement, a greater 
^ icacy, and by the introduction ofclassica! 
TOlumns into the framework of the building 
openings were still small and 
arrh chancel and porch 
arches being similarly rounded The towers 

openings In some of the 
Si ^ churches such as 

SinnH ^^tlRdral. the columns which 
0®^* oan be called 
traH.^ 1 °"^ f’ave the 

tradmonal capital and base Rather these 
circular piers ofenormous 
masswe strength and solidity 
In a few Norman cathedrals the infinite 
beauty and grace of Norman work ts seen 
^ . R’ of the continuing 

orthe budding there ,s an impres 
nnf y Brace, the origin of which is 
rvir..^ t “V ^ casual glance it anses 
superb artistry with 
vmch the Normans sub-divided their 
instance in the tn 
f of Chichester, where the monotony 

a long row of semi-circuIar arches is 
B cn new grace and vanety by the sub- 
of each into two or more separate 
jailer arches In place of the unrelieved 

ssivc piers of St Albans the columns are 

iiankcd by additional slender columns and 

late gothic architecture 


the mam arches (for instance of the lord or 
chancel arch) are stepped back into what 
are termed orders and are, m effect small 
recesses 

Some of the loveliest of early twelfth- 
century work appears m the nuns of abbeys 
and priories founded later m the Norman 
period To take one example at random, 
the west front of the pnory church at 
Castle Acre in Norfolk is a triumph of the 
restraint and beauty of the period's finest 
workmanship Here there is nothing in 
the way of ornate decoration and the whole 
effect IS obtained by the use of interlacing 
arches or arcading 

Apart from the genius of this device of 
sub-division and arcadmg the Normans 
made use of some sculptural decoration 
which, though in character with all their 
work, was restrained nevertheless contn- 
butes immeasurably to the total effect 
Sometimes the recessed orders of imporf|int 
arches as mentioned above are set off ty 
moulding which continues through the 
whole of the semicircle Sometimes, as in 
the unique ‘wheel ‘ window in Barfreston 
Church, the whole is embellished with 
pictonal carving either representing the 
figures of human beings or of incidents of 
mythology 

The simple zigzag moulding is typical 
of many a small village Norman church, 
so are nchly carved capitals such as those 
of St Peter’s Church, Northampton or of 
the priors door of Ely The arcadmg of 
Durham Cathedral proves however that 
richness of ornament or elaboration are 
utterly unnecessary to produce the supreme 
artistry which distinguishes the period m 
general 

From Norman times onwards churches 
are not the only vehicles for the expression 
of the builder s art although they remained 
throughout the Middle Ages the principal 
medium of architectural beauty But just 


Bath Abbey /s one of the latest of the great Gothic churches in the Perpen- 
dicular style It was begun In 1500. but was not completed until the end of 
the century. The great number and size of the windows, the profusion of 
Vying buttresses and the elaborate ornament of the tower are all features 
characteristic of the Perpendicular style and combine to make this one 
of the most Impressive churches In the west of England 
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PERPENDICULAR GOTHIC CHURCHES 

Long Moiford Church Suffolk provides a fne examp/e of the Perpendleultr 
style of Gothic architecture Many of the features displayed on such a grand 
scale In Bath Abbey— see page 338— such as the square ornamented tower 
tha profusion of w/n^dw$ with atra/ght up and down ' tracery a feature 
which is suggested by the very name Perpendicular as opposed to the 
delicate curvl/Znear tracery of the Decorated style and the buttresses ore 
reproduced here on a sm^ler scale In the case of Northfeach (opposite) 
the lofty square tower Is In the same tradition as Long fAelford and Bath 
Abbey This Is another of the fine Perpendicular Gothic churches built 
during the ffieenth century NortMeach was at that time an Important 
centre of the Cotswold vtwf/en Industry In England 

as life m the Middle Ages at least for the or Normandy laid it on his barons as a 
upper classes was either religious or boundeo duly to build ihcmsch-cs castles 
military, so military buildings began to (aLe which would act as a rallying ground Tor 
their place side by side with ecclesiastical loyal forces and at the same time hold the 
The lord of the manor and later medresa) laulcsa elements of the countryside In 
guilds conlnbutcd to build to the greater check Later when the need for the 
gtoryofGod (and there w'as onen extreme passiw strength and batllcmcnts of the 
ns-alry between neighbouring parishes to Norman fortresses had ceased to exist the 
secure the finest church) yet the home of tradition was maintained in castellated 
the baron began to hate latiihed on it mattstons whose battlements tsrre for show 
almost unlimited time and expense rather than defence and whose ramparts 

This fact arose partly from military and gatehouses were no more than a sham 
necessity forwhcnSaxonRntainreeognucd display 

Norman suzerainty there were still many To the early Norman penod belong some 
m the land who would hate nothmg to of the strongest and most frugnificent of 
do with the Normans and regarded them the castles, including the UTiitc Tower of 
as conquering bandits to be impeded and the Tower of London Rochester Col 
atucLcd at every opportunity ^WiMiam Chester NorwKh and Castle llcJingharTL 




There are iwo kinds of Norman castic 
the square keep type of nhich these five 
are typical example' and the shell keep 
type The latter were generally built on the 
site of earlier Saxon fortresses whereas the 
square keeps v' ere characteristically on new 
sites and were designed to protect some 
place of great strategic importance as 
London guarded the point where the mam 
road from the port of Dover to the Mid 
lands crossed the Thames and Rochester 
ih^oint where it forded the Medway 
The Saxon castic had consisted of a 
mouc and bailey that is to say of a 
stable enclosure (the bailey) protected by 
palisades with an artificial mound capped 
by a wooden building itself further pro- 
ccted by palisades The mam part of the 
enclosure that is to say the bailey con 
tamed the normal dwelling place of the 
cniettain and his retainers while the mound 
assault^^ only a last refuge in case of 

In the shell keep type of castle the 
Ormans maintained this tradition re 
Planng the wooden palisades of the mam 
enclosure with a strong wall and budding 
roughly circular fortress upon the mound 
m this type as in Saxon times the fortress 
was intended only as a last place of refuge 


In the square keep type however the keep 
Itself was the dwelling place of the Norman 
baron and his family as well as a fortress 
proper Norwich Castic has been restored 
in accordance with the style of the period 
but perhaps the finest castle of all for 
studying the work of the period is 
Rochester, which though m a ruined state 
IS very largely complete We can sec here 
the same dominance of the rounded arch 
as in the architecture of the churches the 
same massiv c solidity of the walls and of the 
structure as a whole Naturally the 
masonry is not so highly finished the 
moulding that enriches the architecture of 
the churches being almost entirely absent 
Yet even so the Norman keep must have 
been a thing of beauty as well as of utility 
The window openings on the lower floors 
arc very small m order to reduce the risk of 
the arrows of attacking forces penetrating 
But on the second floor which was the 
mam hall of the castle the windows are 
larger and the chambers loftier and there 
are recesses m the walls to which the baron 
and the closest members of his family were 
able to retire to rest m a measure of 
seclusion which was novel in an age in 
which, the usual practice was for even a 
noble together with his personal servants 


to live and cat and sleep together in the indeed the one feature which persists from 
same room After meafs the rough the earhest Gothic to the fates! its use 

wooden tables «crc pulled aside and the facilitated a complete resolution in the 
floor strewn with fresh straw, and the principles of construction affecting in 
whole household lay down to sleep upon particular the character ofthesault. When 
It, warmed by the heat of a wood fire a semj-circtihr arch form is used the height 
burning in a central hearth from which the of the structure is limited by the arch form 
smoke escaped only through a small hole whether it is the chancel arch dividing the 
in the roof nave from the chancel ofthe parish church 

The principle of the hall home survived or the vaulted roof of one of the great 
into the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, cathedrals, m which the hciglit of the 
the modern idea of separate bedrooms and “roof” in Norman times was strictly 
sitting-rooms only emerging fully m the limited by the height of the walls Perhaps 
conception of the great Tudor and Fliza- the ivselflh-cenluo' builders yearned for 
bethan manor-houses a form which would enable the height of 

In addition to the building of the great the building to be independent of the 
castles the Norman period witnessed the height of the walls, and in this perception 
bcgmningofthc smaller domestic buddings, may he in pari the reason for the intro- 
the direct forerunners of the Englishman's duction of the new style Certainly in the 
home These were often erected within the lallcr part of the twelfth century there are 
precincts of the abbey for the benefit of the many cases where typical Norman forms 
abbot and, towards the end of the period, of budding and decoration persist while 

within a few of the growing towns for the the arches are definitely pointed This is 

use of the richest of the merchants, who the styh known as Transitional, although 

were beginning to be an important element it must be remembered that every style of 

in the population The Jew's House at architecture is in a sense transitional and 

Bury St Edmunds is an example of this this represents only the special transition 

innovation, though its only distinguishing from the Romanesque to the Gothic 
feature today is the round headed windows Tlie question of supporting the roof has 
which are so obviously of Norman work* been the mam problem confronting man- 
manship kind ever since he began to build and it is 

this problem of keeping a roof m position 
THE GOTHIC STYLE which (turning to our immediate subject) 

Though It revolutionized the character explains the whole development of Roman 
of English architecture, the Gothic style esque and Gothic architecture 
was not really new in the sense in which The Norman builders failed to find the 
the classical styles of the Renaissance satisfactory answer, although they were 
emerged from a different tradition, but making a groping advance towards a 
was a logical development from the solution To the Gothic builders fell the 
Norman The term Gothic itself was not distinction of a complete and brillian' 
current at the time, but is said to have been answer — “the application of equilibriurr 
invented by Sir (Ibristopher Wren, who to construction in strong contrast to thai 
rei^rreu’ rtr rc* as- «5lnihvr isi' AmJavnaw; at lii*" .wwr iUnhilvyj '* jy 
contrast with the pure classicism of the calls it And until the significance of what 
Romanesque and of his own Renaissance they discovered has been grasped and until 
architecture Some modern critics incline the evolution of the practical application 
to agree with the implied judgment of of their discovery has been traced, the 

Wren, but the truth is that the Norman lo meaning of the changing form of the 

Its highest expression approaches perfection architecture of our cathedrals and abbey 

and so does the Gothic. churches will in all probability be missed 

The pointed arch, as opposed to the It is perhaps true that the Normans had 
round arch of the Romanesque, IS typical little theoretical knowledge of building 

ofthe Gothic style. This type of arch is construction; they were pioneers, on whose 
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methods later builders tmpioNed Their 
method of tackling the problem of keeping 
a roof in position — perhaps the main 
purpose in building— was not altogether 
satisfactory But the Normans had made 
some advance towards a solution of the 
problem of keeping a roof in position 
The Norman roof took the form of what 
IS called the barrel or tunnel vault it 
consisted literally of a succession of semi 
Circular arches supported by a similar 
succession of piers giving the appearance 
ofa tunnel The downward and outward 
thrmt of the rounded arches was exerted 
uniformly along the whole range of the 
supporting wall or succession of piers as 
Perhaps when playing with 
childrens bricks you have done rather 
^hat the Normans did— erected two 

BARONtAl HALL 

The hill of Penshurst Place (below) 
« a fine example of a Gothic 
baronial residence The photograph 
shows the central hearth which was 
usual m all medieval buildings the 
smoke making its escape through a 
small hole in the roof 




FIFTEENTH CENTURY BANQUETING ROOM 
The m/nstre/s gallery Is another 
common feature of medieval halls 
The Stranger s Hall Norwich of 
which the banqueting room Is shown 
above IS part of one of the great 
East Anglian merchants houses of 
the fifteenth century 

rectangular columns and bridged them 
with a scmi-circuIar arch Behind that 
put two more columns and an arch do 
It again and again until you have a tunnel 
like construction and you have a passable 
imitation of the Norman barrel vault 
Although the supporting columns had the 
appearance of a continuous wall any 
interference wiih them usually resulted in 
part of your arch (or roof) toppling down 
The Normans found that any piercing of 
the wall by insertion of space for door or 
window resulted m dangerous weakening 
of the structure and being practical they 
restricted windows and doorways as much 
as possible with the result that their build 
mgs tended to be dark and gloomy 
Without quite realizing the importance 
of their discovery they developed the 
groined vault — two barrel vaults crossing 


MASTERPIECE OF MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 

A fine example of castle bullying at a time when the strength of t/ie defences 
lay In the complexity of the outer fortif cations rather than In a central keep 
IS Harlech Castle Merionethshire On a site impregnable on three sides 
the castle dominates the fertile valley and proved an effective threat to the 
activities of Welsh Insurgents From the angle towers cress fiie covering 
any of the approaches is possible With Caernarvon Harlech ranks as a 
masterpiece of the military architecture of Edward I of the type usually 
known as concentric The massive gatehouse can be seen In the background 

each -other at right angles From this it arch has its height conditioned by its span 
was an easy step to the ribbed vault where being a half'CircIe the height is half the 
in place of the intersecting barrel vault diameter of the circle infact halfthewdth 
there IS a simple framework of ribs support of the arch The Normans never got over 
mg slabs of stone the ribs transmitted the this I mitation The Gothic builders solved 
thrust of the vault to the points on the the difficulty by introducing the po nted 
wall from which they sprang. So long as arch With it instead of the height of the 
these points were made sufficiently strong roof being governed by the distance 
by thickening the wall into buttresses the between the walls it became possible to 
intervening wall spaces had no functional construct a roof of almost any desired 
purpose in support ng the roof and so height 

could be removed thrown open to admit The solution of the vault ng problem by 
light Buttresses a^er all can be looked the use of the pointed arch allowed a full 
upon as the wall-space intervening be development of the pnnciples of guiding 

tween roof supporting pillars turned out and controlling the thrusts of the roof 

wards at right angles from the line of the The problem of keeping a roof over your 
wall At this point the Normans were head had been solved 
baffled by the fact that a semi<ircular Hitherto the vault had been a ponderous 
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requiring proportionately m a bracket {called a “corbel ') fixed into 

tnick and miintcrrupted walls to support the wall There you had the vital spot If 

and m the absence of any real scientific that was ciTectively secured, stability was 

principles, the tendency was always to take achieved The normal practice was to 

no mks and to thicken and strengthen the carry the thrust from the base of the shaft 

^ too much Now the vault was carried and throw it across to the aisle wall by 

n a light framework of ribs and shafts means of an arch concealed in the cavity 
rf accurate and between the aisle roof and vault, and by 

A control, but which thickening the wall of the aisle at the point 

wed the display of skill and artistry of contact by an abutment (or buttress) 
Sin r f u cof’struction The If it was required to carry the thrust of 

jL . ° the vault was concentrated along the vault clear of an atsle or other obstruc 
I - and, like the veins of a tion such as a cloister walk or chapel, a 
stem, the ribs were flying buttress was employed which was 
together into the vaulting shafts, comprised of an arch spanning the interval 
int>i carried right down to be crossed to an isolated buttress 

etirm ground and at others terminated It will be seen from the foregoing 
defensive building 

^imburgh Castle Is one of the strongest and most massive of the many 
castles In Nort/ium6eWand tJke others which played a major part In the 
Border wars. It was built for military strength alone although the photograph 
fnc/udes a number of later additions The larger windows and the graceful 
lines of the buildings to the right of the keep show that they were added 
when the needs of defence were no longer paramount The abrupt cliff on 
which the cast/e Is built provides a natural defence which here takes the 
place of a moat which usually surrounds a cast/e 


explanation that ihcfundamenhl character- simply the tracing of this de\clopment 
isticsofthe Norman and Oothic styles were At first the new technique was applied 
due not to xshims of fancy or changes in cautiously and hesitatingly (Early ‘English) 
fashion and taste Once the ‘application of Then it grew bolder with experience and 
equilibrium to construction" was sub- more confident with success (Decorated) 
stituted for that of "inert stability.** Finallv it threw caution to the winds and 
development inevitably followed the lines crcited the towering gossamcr-Iike struc- 
of lighter and loftier structures, with less cures we know ns Perpendicular, in which 
and less wall space and more and more the inert wall spaces had been almost 
fenestration (or window-spacing) The eliminated by vast windows that were 
history of the next three hundred years is literally walls of glass and the lowering 
MANOR HOUSE AND FORTRESS 

This aerial photograph of Arundel Ca:ile shows how a medieval manor- 
house and modern residence grew up around a Norman fortress. The 
remains of the original Norman shell keep can be seen near the centre 
together with parts of the original " curtain," or surrounding wall which 
was the protecting bulwark of the keep, which Is built mostly of flint faced 
with Caen stone The rest of the medteval castle was reduced to ruins In 
the Civil War after the siege in I6d4 It was entirely rebuilt in the nine 
teenth century by Charles Eleventh Duke of Norfolk 



CASTELLATED MANOR HOUSE 

Hurstmoficeux Castle Sussex makes an interesting contrast with Arundel 
opposite Whereas Arundel was developed from an original Norman keep 
ijut is now predominantly a modern castle Hurstmonceux so far as its 
exterior Is concerned has changed very little since It was built in 1440 
ft is not a castle In the sense of being a fortress military defence was 
sacrificed to the comfort and grace of the buildings It is m fact a castellated 
manor house the form of defence being retained more as a decoration than 
as a necessity Although the external facade has changed little the interior 
kvas dismantled in the eighteenth century being restored and largely rebuilt 
In 191 1 It IS now the home of the Royal Greenwich Observatory 

^rrcl vault had been transformed into apparatus was unknown and lighting was 
Ine w^'b-like tracery of the fan vault obta ned by crude wax candles and 

It may be asked at this point why not torches and floors were covered with 
(I* It IS such a troublesome pTOblem to straw and rushes Medieval people had 
support a stone vault) construct it of some an unholy horror of fire — and with good 
fighter and more mameeable materia) such reason Practically every abbey or eathe 
^rai church suTTered lerriWe damage from 
"There are several answers One is that in it at one time or another and it was the 
many cases It was done but ifthe orgioal ambition of everyone to possess i stone 
intent on had been toconstruct the build ng vault 

of a durable material such as stone it was By the time the Early English style was 
an adm ss on of failure to substitute a less fully matured the average church gave an 
durable material m any substantial part of impress on ofa lightness oftouch in marked 
the structure Further a work of art contrast w th the massiveness wh ch was the 
should be homogeneous That is the keynote of early Norman churches Some 
aesthetic aspect of the most magnif cent build ngs were 

But the practical objections to wood are those of the Benedictine and Cistercian 
just as cogent Wood is h ghly susceptible abbeys The lovely rums of Rievaulx 
to destruction by fre and decay The Abbey m Yorkshire which are typically 
former risk was especially heavy dunng Early English in conception have no 
the period under review when fire fight ng superior m the whole world whilst in the 
M7 



TRAOmONAL DOMESTIC ARCH TECTURE 

Majdalen Co/lcfe H»ll Oxford h»s In Urge mtxsure retained Hs med eva/ 
appearance The carved t mber roof it very fne and though the exact date 
of the Jacobean woodwork of the teteen behirtd tAe h gh table a uncertain It 
was probably tntroduced «t the he; tming of the re gn of Jarrret I 






transition to TUDOR STYLE 


Chiddingstoni ylll3ge (behw) is notabh since it retains several cottages 
bu})t during the re gn of Henry VI! and gives afne impression of the general 
appearance of an early Tudor village Moreton Old Hall Cheshire (above) 
is more strictly transitional between Cethic and Tudor although the classical 
square headed doorways and oriel windows and the arrangement of the 
gables are all characteristic of Tudor craftsmanship 





south, Salisbury Cathedral is a stilt* 
present memorial to the grace and pure 
lines of the period 

The roofs of the Early English churches 
arc lofty, the arches over the porch and 
between chancel and nave finely pointed 
and lapermg, whilst ihe main columns i>f the 
church were disguised by the presence of 
encircling miniature columns which contri- 
buted to the general cfTcct of ethereal 
lightness The Norman fashion of the 
sub-division of arches is maintained, as in 
Southis-ark Cathedral, but the heads of the 
windows remain rounded the difference 
from the Norman being represented by 
greater length and consequently more 
light as befitted churches of the new order 
At the east end of the chancel for instance 
these tong slender windows known as 
lancets, arc frequently grouped together 
three or five in a row forming essentially a 
single window Though there is no con- 
fining arch they anticipate the rich 
windows of the Decorated style of Gothic 


The two subsequent si>lcs the Decorated 
and Perpendicular, arc easily recognized 
by the windows and by decorations, both 
internal and external Cars ing and elabor- 
ate sculpture came into their own The 
rood sciecns and the choir stalls the pulpits 
and the fonts all took on fresh beauties 
and constantly developing forms But. 
above all, the artists of the period expresred 
themselves in the manifold designs and 
intricate patterns of the windows Perhaps 
It was a developing consciousness that 
religion was no longer a secret thing, or 
perhaps it was just an instinct for artistic 
expression that led to the greater size of 
churdi windows m general, and to their 
far greater elaboration 
The windows of a Decorated church arc 
neatly always executed fn perfect taste and 
with consummate skill Where in the 
Early English the lancets were ranged side 
by side in the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles the lights arc enclosed in a poinietf 
arch and stone carving or tracery as it is 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 

Compton Wynyatej VVanvfckshire, Is one of the largest and most perfectly 
preserved of all the great Tudor manor-houses which are a remarkable 
feature of the Cotswold country In this photograph a great deal of the 
original work can be seen The fine oriel window and the curiously fashioned 
and moulded chmneys ate worthy of note The gatehouse here is well 
marked but by this period its purpose was for ornament rather than defence 
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EAST ANGLIAN PARGE WORK 


Parge work or pargeting of which the Sparrows s House Ipswich is one of 
the most famous examples is an art which founshed particular// in East 
Anglia It ranges from insignif cant designs in the plaster covering of small 
houses and cottages to the elaborate moulding of figures and scenes of every 
day life The parge work designs of the Sparrowe s House were probably 
executed in the early part of the seventeenth century 

Bcnetally called is inserted to fill the whole that the common man could understand 
space within the arch Typical Decorated and for them the more light that could be 
desgns range from the simple trefoil to thrown upon it the better The Friars were 
most compl cated flights of a vivid imagina austere m their own lives and simplcity 
tion The west front of Wells Cathedral IS was their watchword It is due to their 
the class c example of the style The parish influence also that the many noble parish 

church at Bcrkhamsted IS typical of many churches of the fifteenth century are 

of the smaller churches of the period but comparat vely free of sculptural ornament 

there are 1 terally hundreds m which as a reaction against the elaboration of 

either one window or all the early windows some of the later Decorated structures 

of the church are good examples of the Wide and fofty windows light up the 
style interior of the church in contrast to the 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century dm religious light in the traditional 
the Orders of preaching Friars had enorm sacred building The fifteenth century was 
ousmnucnceonthcreligouslifeofBntain an era of great prosperity m the wool 
In theirdoctrmc rcl gionbccamesomething producing districts particularly East 
3S1 


Anglia the Cotswold country and Kent 
Consequently it is in these areas that the 
fifteenth-century church is seen at its finest 
— Thaxted and Saffron Walden m 
Lavenham and Mildcnhall m Suffolk, 
Tentcrden m Kent, Circncesterand North 
leach in the Cotswolds for example 
In place of the curvilinear tracery of the 
laier Decorated windows there are lofty 
straight divisions betv^cen the lights and 
the building as a whole depends for its 
effect on its loftiness and on the lines of 
Its structure Though stone carving is 
comparatively rarely found the age of 
crafumen m wood was at hand and the 
characteristic hammer beam roofs of the 
Perpendicular church are often embellished 
with elaborate carving and sometimes also 
with painting The loftiness of the church 


as a whole is enhanced by the loftiness of 

the tower Weirdly fashioned gargoyles arc 
often a feature of the exterior, as a£ 
Thaxted But over all is an impression of 
an almost geometrical reguhnty 
While English church architecture was 
thus developing, there was a parallel 
development m the building of castles and 
manor houses. The predominant note of 
the castles in the thirteenth century as of 
the churches became the pointed arch 
Towards the end of the Norman penod 
the rectangular plan was abandoned and an 
octagonal form as at Orford superseded 
It in the interest of easier defence Later 
the typical form of the castle became more 
complex and its military strength depended 
on the fortifications of the outer ramparts 
which were sometimes reinforced by one 


EXAMPLES OF THE CLASSICAL STYLE 

The classical style of architecture returned to 8f/ta/n with the work of 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren The cloisters of the qi/aclran|fc of 
St John s College Oxford (below) were built In 1631, and are said to have 
been modelled on a building In Milan The classical revival Is well marked 
but features are apparent which make It an Interesting blend of the tradi 
tional Gothic of Oxford with the Italian Renaissance style 
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masterpiece of the classical renaissance style 

St Pau/ s Cathedral is recognized as Vie masterpiece of Sir Christopher 
Wren It represents the full flowering of the classical Renaissance in 
Britain Almost every feature of the mighty facade, not shown in the photo- 
graph, Is in the new style and owes nothing to the Gothic master builders 
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or more strongly built concentric walls father than the castle that concerned the 
Pembroke Castle is typical of the first architect, and some uncommonly beautiful 
half of the thirteenth century , and Conway, courtyard houses with elaborate gatehouses 
With Its several towers defending the outer were built in the fifteenth century Ight 
wall, of the fourteenth century Towards ham Mole m Kent is one of the finest of 
the end of the fourteenth centuiy the last these and makes a wonderful contrast with 
of the medieval castles were being built, the slightly later Tudor manor of Boxon 
With the domestic buildings ranged around in the same county 
the walls, as m the moated castle of After the end of the fifteenth century 
Bodiam few new churches were built but the art 

While Bodiam was being raised, one of and practice of architecture was by no 
the first of the great brick built manor- means stagnant It was only that there 

houses was being built only a few miles after the accent was on the secular building 

away at Hurstmonceux but here the rather than the ecclesiastical 

defences are more for show than for Gothic architecture only gradually died 
protection The same is true of Layer out and there are a numter of admirable 
Marney Towers m Essex which is in the buildings in the Gothic style which yet 
same tradition and of Penshurst Place in show clearly the coming of the Tudor 
Kent which retains to the present day its manner King s College Chapel at Cam 

great central hall complete with minstrels bridge was one of the last of the strictly 

gallery Gothic buildings to be crcCTcd in Britain 

From now on it was the manor house Some of its features arc over emphasized 

CLASSICAL DESIGN 

Chatswonh Housi, Derbyshire ancestral home of the dukes of Devonshire 
shows two contrasting styles of architecture The main block with Its fme 
classical design rather reminiscent of the garden front of Hampton Court, 
was begun in 1697 and completed In 1706 The north wing was added 
between 1810 and 1840 by the sixth Duke of Devonshire 




Georgian styles in England 

Brent E/ei^h Hall Suffolk (above) and the handsome fagade of the bouse 
from the H/gh Street of Oedham In Essex shown below are good examples 
o/" two distinct phases of Georgian architecture The classical columns of 
orent Eleigh Hall modeled on the porticos of Creek temples are appro 
priate to the larger manor house in contrast with the plain and severe 
doorway of the other which has been added to an Elizabethan Interior 


yet It IS a magnificent example of the 
perpendicular style though some of its 
ilattened arches look, fonvard to the 
of the succeeding centuries 

The period between the close of the 
nftcenth century and the first half of the 
seventeenth century is one of extraordinary 
development but one also which is con 
|^>ng m the complexity of its styles 
^!S complexity arises partly from the fact 
that a native English style represented by 
j at we call Tudor Elizabethan and 
Jacobean was marching side by side with 
the introduction of classical forms inspired 
by the Renaissance 

TJehall markoftheTudormanor houses 
|s the flattening of the pointed arch of the 
Gothic style and the introduction of dormer 
Windows which give houses of this period 
an altogether distinctive and attractive 
appearance Another feature is that the 
medieval gatehouse now for the first time 
to be a gatehouse as such but 
becomes instead a porch and an integral 
part of the house itself The idea of the 
hall home \\h ch was the keystone of 




medieval v.orl^ tends to be superseded Iv a degree m a number of the other college 
division of the house mto a much larger of O’tford and Cambridge, 
number of apartments though one room In Elizabethan building the best features 
continues to be architecturally much more of the Tudor stjJe persisted but in many 
important than any of the others of the most magnificent Elizabethan 

A number of Tudor manor houses ha\e mansions there is apparent a greater leaning 
survived almost intact such as Bredc to classical principles. Classical columns 
Place m Sussex and numerous smaller soiMUmes set off a Hat topped pordi 
manor houses all over the Midlands and whch comes very near to the seventy of 
the south.east In the more grandiose style Georgian architecture There is no v a 
there are also many fine examples of the definite poreh as opposed to a gatehouse 
penod such as the early part of the palace and there is a movement away from the 
of Hampton Court wh ch incidentally courtyard house towards a more stnctly 
presents an interesting contrast to the rectangular design In many of the larger 
class cal 1 nes of the later parts added in mansions of the kind which m an earl er 
the typ cal Wren st>le Part of Chnst age would have been built round a court 
Chur^ Oxford — the staircase up to the there arc still two wmgs at right angles 
hall for instance — is another admirable to the mam structure and these together 
example of the best workmanship of the with a prominent porch gave the E shape 
penod which is reproduced m lesser which is a charactenstc feature of 

TOWN PLANNING IN THE CLASSICAL STYLE 

Planned between 1811 and 1825 John Nashs terraces round Regents 
Park London face a landscape park and form pan of a brilliant town 
planning scheme The photograph shows Cumberland Terrace as it appeared 
before suffering bomb damage in the Second World War 




Elizabethan manor houses and mansions 
A aery large number of houses of \nr>ing 
were built dunng the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and in them wr may note to a 
g^tcr degree than previously the whim of 
the owner and of the individual architect 
In fact, architecture was ceasing to be a 
strictly st>lizcd art and the common man 
‘^8'nning to taVe an interest m it, as 
in the other arts, and to give expression to 
nis feelings m the kind of building which 
he was to make his home 
Nor arc the Elizabethan mansions con* 
fined to the countryside The era of the 
town house was beginning and finely 
preserved Elizabethan houses still stand 
proudly, especially in the towns of the 
Midland stone belt, like Oundle Over- 
hanging gables and bay windows arc a 
iwture of these and fantastically shaped 
chimneys arc an integral part of the design 
More and more attention was paid to the 
interior, and fine panelling was a feature of 
^ large Elizabethan house 

The first half of the seventeenth century 
» or particular interest, for this was the 
Jacobean development 
01 the Elizabethan style produced a wealth 
ot ornament which sometimes defcaicd its 
own object whilst it also witnessed the 
'vork of one of the greatest of British 
architects, Imgo Jones, who was the apostle 
or the severest form of classicism 
In the Jacobean house or public build 
ing there arc stepped, or shaped, gables and 
III more fantastically shaped chimneys 
than m the Elizabethan Other ornament 


ranges from the nugmficent parge work 
designs of the eastern counties to the 
gargoyles and carved figures which decora- 
ated the fronts of many of the larger 
houses 

Yet at the very same time that the 
Jacobean mansion of Btickling Hall was 
being built, Inigo Jones was building the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich, the Banquet- 
ing Hall in Whitehall and Wilton Housenear 
Salisbury In these last three there is no 
superfiuous ornament, the house and every 
feature of it is rectangular, the porch square- 
headed and the windows rectangular and 
evenly spiced along the whole of the 
facade, one set above the other, the sole 
decoration is the classical ornament of the 
columns and the open porticos, which take 
their inspiration from the temples of ancient 
Greece 

So the story of medieval architecture m 
Britain is completed by the full turn of the 
circle, from the directly mhented classical 
tradition of the Romanesque churches to 
the indirectly bequeathed ideals of the 
classical Renaissance which swept across 
the whole of Europe and establish^ itself in 
Britain almost last among the nations of 
the civilized world 

After the middle of the seventeenth 
century the era of modem architecture 
began with the classical masterpieces of Sir 
Chnstopher Wren, and of the many 
architects who imitated him and who 
rather slavishly followed classical models 
only slowly evolving the modified British 
form of classicism known as Georgian 


Test Yourself 

1 State the principal styles of chureh architecture in England between 
the eleventh and seventeenth centuries and name one example of each 

2 What are the principal remains of Roman military architecture m 
Britain 1 

3 Look at the photographs of Chichester nave and Long Melford Church 
(pages 332 and 340) ^Vhat is the most significant difference of archi- 
tectural form? 

4 What IS the relationship between St Paul s Cathedral and Durham 
Cathedral (photographs on pages 353 and 333)? How do you 
explain the chief points of similanty and difference'^ 

5 It has been said ‘The manor house evolwd from the castle ’ How 
far IS this true'’ 

Ansiiers will be/aund at the end of the book 



GUIDE TO MORE EXTENDED STUDY 

Painting) Sculpture and 
the Graphic Arts 


T hc ideal way to appreciate works of art 
IS to see them in their original settings. 
Egyptian sculpture, for example, gams 
significance from the surrounding expanses 
of desert which prompted its colossal size 
Hellenic and Hindu art are profoundly 
influenced by natural features and strong 
light in Greece and India, respectively 
In Italy many paintings and statues still 
adorn the churches and palaces for which 
they were made But, however desirable, 
extensive foreign travel seldom is possible, 
moreover, very many works of art have 
been moved far from their places of origin 
Perhaps it is as well that this is so— else 
opportunities for appreciating the works of 
great masters would be limited indeed 
However restricted one may be in the 
matter of travel, illustrated books — of which 
a selection of the important ones is listed 
on later pages — provide some idea of the 
beauties of objects one cannot reach, but 
they can never adequately convey the full 
glories of the actual masterpiece Usually 
many beautiful works are to be found 
within reach of but a short journey The 
nearest cathedral town will in all probabi 
lity have fine examples of carving, sculpture 
and stained glass as well as the archi- 
tectural features of the cathedral itself 
In streets, squares and parks there will be 
statues and buddings worth examination 
Painting and the graphic arts, since they 
are unsuited to exhibition m the open air. 
arc naturally enough less widely distributed 
Thc only practicable means for their study 
IS to Msit the national, municipal and pn- 
xate collections which in addition include 
a great variety of other works of art 
Each art gallery or museum has as a rule 
its own character, specializing in some par- 
ticular aspect of the subject 
The student will find invaluable the indi- 
cations in the following pages of the 
pnncipal contents and character of the 
Driitsh, European and American art 
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gallenes and museums Before embarking 
on this necessanly brief survey, however, 
It IS pertinent to give some idea of how 
these remarkable institutions came into 
being The word museum is. of course, 
far older than its present meaning Thc 
Greeks used it to describe a place where 
literature and the arts could discussed 
and practised Such was the famous 
Museum of Alexandria, founded and en- 
dowed by Alexander the Great as a home 
for scholars 

The present application of the word to 
a collection of works of art is quite modem 
and the museums of today are essentially 
products of the modem world The pro- 
totypes of present day institutions are to 
be sought in Renaissance times, when the 
revival of interest m the relics of classical 
antiquity stimulated the instinct for col- 
lecting. and kings, princes, nobles and 
humanists vied with each other in accumu- 
lating objects of classical art These collec- 
tions existed for the pleasure of the owners 
and their friends and the foundation of 
public as distinct from private galleries was 
thc result of the point of view of which the 
French Revolution was the most striking 
expression Yet the great museums of 
Europe for the most pan owe their origin 
to the royal and princely collections which 
were made during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and which, sur- 
viving political changes, persisted as state 
museums Cosimo de Nlcdici’s collections, 
for instance, are now m the Florentine 
galleries, thc pictures at Hampton Court 
were largely acquired by Charles I. and 
Francis I was responsible for forming thc 
nucleus of -what is now the Louvre In 
modem times public museums and galleries 
arc maintnined and enlarged by the Slate 
or by local authorities, and by private gifl 
and bequest Museums oflcr important 
services to the community of which all art 
siudenis should avail themselves They 



pro\tde free lectures, loan lantern slides 
and publish and sell inc\pcnsi\c reproduc- 
tions, books and photographs 

Ntuseums and Art Galleries of Great nrltaln 
With the exception of the National 
Museum of Wales at Cardiff and the 
Scottish National Collcctionsat Edinburgh, 
the great national art collections are all 
in London 

The Nntioml Gallery was founded m 
1824 \xith the Government purchase of 
thirty-eight pictures from the collection of 
J Angerstem, and has since been built 
up by gift and bequest until it has become 
the most representative gallery m the 
world of European painiing Nowhere 
outside Italy is the Italian school so well 
represented, or outside Holland, the 
Dutch school Some masters can even be 
studied better here than in their own 
country The great Demidoff aliarpicce 
and eight other panels by Cnvclli provide a 
unique opportunity for becoming acquain- 
ted with this rare and eccentric master 
Among other important works are the 
Madonna and Child Enthroned, by 
Masaccio, his most notable picture apart 
from the frescoes m Florence, three superb 
tempera paintings by the rare Piero della 
Francesca, Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks, 
the only two authentic paintings by 
Michelangelo which exist outside Italy, 
seven pictures by Raphael including the 
Ansidei Madonna, Correggio's Venus, 
Cupid and Mercury, works by Mantegna 
and Giovanni Bellini, Titian's Bacchus and 
Ariadne and eight other pictures covering 
the whole course of his development, and 
representative works by Tintoretto and 
Veronese, among whose canvases is the 
famous Darius before Alexander 
Flemish paintings include Jan van Eyck’s 
Arnolfini and his Wife (reproduced in 
colour facing page 65), and a remarkable 
senes of Rubens's large figure compositions, 
landscapes and portraits Celebrated works 
by Vermeer, de Hooch, Ruisdael and 
Hobbema (with some of which the reader 
of this book will already be familiar) 
enrich the Dutch school while the Rem- 
brandts range from an early painting of 
Philips Lucasz to one of his latest self- 


portraits and embrace every aspect of his 
work except landscape The Spanish 
collection is small, but contains magnificent 
pictures by El Greco and Velasquez and 
two portraits by Goya There arc renowned 
pictures by Holbein, and among French 
paintings, Claude's Marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca. Poussin's Bacchanalian Dance, 
Fragonard's Fete at RambouiUct, Chardin's 
Lesson and Madame Moitcssier by Ingres 
arc outstanding There is an unequalled 
group of English pictures, Hogarth, 
Richard Wilson, Gainsborough, Crome, 
Reynolds and Romney. Constable and 
Turner arc here seen at their best 
nic National Gallery of British Painting 
and Modem Foreign Art, now known as 
the Tale Gallery, was founded in 1897 for 
the •‘encouragement and development of 
British art ” It was the gift of Sir Henry 
Tate, whose collection of contemporary 
British painting formed the nucleus of the 
present gallery at Millbank The most 
notable collections of British painting 
there arc pictures by Turner and Blake, 
the pre-Raphaclitcs are also well repre- 
sented The Gallery for Modern Foreign 
Art, a subsequent addition, houses fine 
examples of the Impressionists, and of 
Corel, Courbet, Daumier, Van Gogh, 
Degas Renoir, CcA'inne, Utrillo, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Rouault, Picasso, Matisse and 
Braque, and sculptures by Maillol A few 
representative works by a number of 
important twentieth-century English artists 
arc also to be found there, among them 
being Augustus John, Stanley Spencer, 
P.iul Nash, Graham Sutherland and 
Henry Moore Stimulating temporary 
exhibitions are held from time to time 
Founded m 1753, the DriUsh Mustunt 
IS the greatest repository of act m this 
country, and houses some of the most 
important collections in the world Out- 
standing treasures of medieval illumina- 
tion arc to be found in the Department of 
Manu«:npts, such as the Lindisfame 
Gospels of about a d 700 and Queen 
Mary’s Psalter of the fourteenth century 
The Department of Prints and Drawings 
contains the finest collection of prints, 
drawings and water colours m the country 
The Chinese paintings m the Bntish 
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Museum are without n\a1 m Europe ranks among its most valuable activities 
There are also unporiam collections of The outstanding interest and character 
ceramics and medieval antiquities and of the IKa/Zoce CoZ/efrio/r lie in its represen- 

world famous examples of Greek and tation of French art of the eighteenth 

Egyptian sculpture, conspicuous among century It was bequeathed to the nation 

which are the Hgin Marbles acquired from by Lady Walbce in 1897 as a pm^ate 

the seventh Earl of Elgin in 1816 and com- coUection formed by the third and fourth 

prising fifth-century B c sculptures from Marquesses of Hertford (1777 1842 and 
the Parthenon ai Athens, fragments of the 1800-70) and by Sir Ridiard Wallace 
pediment groups, the metopes, and sub- (1818 90) All three were for long penods 
stantial portions of the frieze Among resident in France where the senes of politi- 
the groups one of the best known is the cal upheavals provided them with unique 
Three Fates Other Greek works include opportunities for acquinng treasures from 
the Demeter of Cnidus the Nereid monu- the chateaux and palaces of a ruined and 
ment and the remains of the Mausoleum vanishing nobility The charm of Hertford 
and the temples of Ephesus and Phigalia House is its pnvate character Here 
The museum contains also the speamens pictures by Watteau, Pater, Lancret and 
of Sumerian art of the fourth millennium Fragonard can be seen in conjunction with 
DC brought CO li^t by Sir Leonard the French sculpture, furniture, ceramics 
Woolley and goldsmiths* work which formed the 

The Vie/oria and Albert Museum ongi- daily setting ofthe agists and their patrons, 
nated m 1837 when the National School There is also a catholic collection of p>c 
of Design was founded wtth a collection tures from the maturer penods of all 
of objects illustrating decorative art In schoob, including a miniature seir portrait 
I8S2 the collection was separated from the by Holbem and works by Rubens, Velas- 
school and was opened to (he public quez, Guardi and Canaletto, and by 

The museum was intended to fulfil a more Dutch and English masters, 

creative function than the oiher national The Soane Museum m Lincoln’s Inn 

art colJectJons by exhibiting fine examples Fields is another delightful celJeciion 

of industrial art for the benefit of students arranged as a decorative whole in its 

and manufacturers as well as for the general original setting Ii was presented to the 

public Inthebclicfthat public taste would nation in 1835 by Sir John Soane and is 

improve with knowledge of the achieve- full of the atmosphere of his personality 

menis ot the past, the museum came to and penod The house contains his own 

possess one of the greatest fine art coltcc drawings and Hogarth s famous senes of 

tions m the world. The collections are pictures The Rake’s Progress and the 
classified by matcnal and are arranged m Election canvases 
eight departments Architecture and Sculp* 

ture. Ceramics, Engraving, Illustration Mineums OuUMc London 

and Design, Library and Book Production. There are many municipal an collections 
Metalwork. Painlmg, Textiles and XVood- m England, but for the most part they 
work Amid a vast variety, the examples contain lililc of interest At Birmingham, 
of RcnaissarKc sculpture. Indian sculpture, however, there is a large collection of pre- 
medicval antiquities, ivones of all periods. Raphaelitc paintings and drawings, and 
miniatures and water colours may perhaps the&irber/njtiturep/fJneArts.opencdonly 
be singled out for special notice The in 1939, has already tniill up a notable 
Raphael cartoons, among the great classics collection of European paintings and works 
of European painting, arc on permanent of art The \fancf-estrr Cil} Art Gat err 
loan to the museum from the Royal houses a colicciion of English nmetecnih 
Collection The museum was ibe only ccniury painting topcihcr wub some 
national instnution intended to orcutate modem English paintings, water colours, 
works of aft for exhibition in provincul engravings and sculptures The Halier 
art «cboots and gallenei and that mil An Callrry, IJrerfool, incorjorafcs the 
XW 



celebrated Roscoc Collection 'vhich illus- 
trates in outline nlmost esery aspect of 
European art from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. 

The University towns of both Oxford 
and Cambndfc possess important an 
collections in the Ashmolean and Pitz- 
nilliam Museums, respectively The Ash- 
mnlcan ColUttion^ founded in 1683 and the 
first of Its kind to be called a museum, is 
renowned for the Arundel Marbles, Greek 
sculptures collected by Thomas Howard. 
Earl of Arundel (1586-1W6). a vaned 
collection of European paintings and a 
remarkable collection of drawings, some by 
Leonardo The Fiiz^llham Sfusetan was 
founded m 1816 by Richard. Viscount 
Fiizwilliam of Trinity Hall It has fine 
collections, cspeciall> of European painting 
and ofpoucry and porcelain of all penods 

Continental CalloriM 

Most of the great art collections of the 
Continent were deposited lO places of 
safety during the Second World War, and 
though they have survived "ith few 
casu'vUies they have not all been re- 
assembled In some cases the buildings 
m which they were formerly exhibited have 
suffered severe damage and new homes 
must be found for them It will be long 
before the magnificent collections of 
Germany and Austria, those from the 
Kaiser Friedrich and Schloss Museums 
in Berlin and those from Dresden, Munich 
and Vienna can again be seen m their 
entirety Only those galleries aPd museums 
therefore are mentioned here which have 
Once more assumed a permaneivV chatacSer 

France 

The Louvre, Pans, is the largest and one 
of the most important museums in the 
world It has already been pointed out that 
the beginnings of this huge collection were 
made by Francis I (died 154?) who had 
developed a taste for art during his sojouni 
in Italy His example was followed by 
Henn II and Catherine de Medici Loius 
XIV lavished patronage on living artists 
and made additions to the tvvo hundred 
old masters in his possession by the pur- 
chase of one hundred paintings and well 
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over five thousand drawings Louis XVI 
acquired prominent Dutch and Spanish 
pictures In 1793 the Louvre was opened 
(O the public as the Musee de la Rcpubliquc, 
but on Napoleon's defeat the collection 
was returned to tts former owners It 
became the permanent property of the 
Stale only in 1848 The museum is es- 
pecially distinguished for its galleries of 
European painting and sculpture, Greek 
and Roman sculpture, and medieval, 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 

Among renowned Greek works of art 
are the Venus de Milo, the Victory of 
Samothracc and the Hera of Samos, 
perhaps the most interesting example of 
Greek archaic sculpture The Italian 
Renaissance is represented by carvings from 
the hands of Donatello, Michelangelo and 
Mmo (la Fiesole among many others, and 
by some celebrated pictures, among them 
Titian's Entombment, and Man with a 
Glov«, Veronese's Marriage at Cana 
Correggio's Jupiter and Antiope, frescoes 
by Botticelli from a villa of the Toma- 
buoni near Florence, a large Crucifixion 
by Fra Angelico, Mantegna’s Parnassus, 
l^Kmardo's Mona Lisa, Annunciation 
and another version of the National 
Gallery picture of the Virgin of the Rocks, 
La belle Jardiniere by Raphael, Giorgione’s 
Fete Champeire and Ghirlandaio’s moving 
picture An Old Man and his Grandson 
Tbe collection of Flemish pictures includes 
J van Eyck’s Virgin and Child Adored 
by the Chancellor Nicholas Rolin, formerly 
in the cathedral at Autun in Burgundy, 
whence it was taken by Napoleon 1, Brue- 
gJvcVs ^ind Leading the Blind and a large 
selection of works by Rubens amongst 
which may be mentioned The Rainbow, 
the Kermesse and eighteen huge allegorical 
paintings depicting the life of Mane de 
Medici, designed 1621-25 for the decora- 
tion of the Luxembourg Palace, and Van 
Dyck’s Charles I 

There are many fine Dutch seventeenth- 
century pictures numbering among them 
Rembrandt’s Christ at Emmaus and 
Vermeer’s Lacemaker The French School, 
as one would expect, can be seen at the 
Louvre as nowhere else Among countless 
fine examples the following are a few. 



sculptures by Houdon, Puget and Pigalle; 
Gilles and Le faux Pas by Watteau; Lc 
Nam’s Peasants at a Meal , Poussin’s 
L’Inspiration du Poete and Shepherds in 
Arcadia; exquisite works by Chardin, 
David’s Madame Recamier, The Turkish 
Bath and La Source by Ingres , The Raft of 
the Medusa by Gericault; Delacroix’s 
Liberty Guiding the People and the 
Massacre at Scio, The Print Collectors by 
Daumier, Manet’s Picnic and Olympia; 
Degas’ Women Droning, Foyer de Danse 
and Cafe Concert, among others, and fine 
works by Cezanne and the post Impres- 
sionists 

Other collections in France have not yet 
been permanently reassembled 

Holland and Belgium 

The Jio) at Museum of fine Arts, Brussels, 
IS particularly nch in its collection of early 
French and Flemish painting, while the 
late Flemish School is fully represented 
with works by Rubens, Van Dyck and 
Jordaens 

The State Museum of Holland, the 
Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, is the great 
repository of Dutch art, it was founded 
m 1808 by Louis Napoleon All the Dutch 
masters arc here to be seen at (heir best, 
especially Rembrandt— whose famous 
Nightsvatch is here — Vermeer, dc Hooch, 
Hals, Hobbema and Ruisdael Pictures 
from other schools include works by Fra 
Angelico, Tintoretto, Veronese. Dassano, 
Brueghel, Cranach, Daumier, El Greco, 
Goya, Rubens, the Impressionists and Van 
Gogh Considerable collections of Dutch 
art arc also housed at the Hague and at 
Rotterdam 

Italy 

Despite severe damage sustained during 
the Second World War Italian Renaissance 
art can still be studied m almost every 
town and village Actual museums arc 
less important in a country where so much 
remains in its original setting Among a 
few of the more cclcbralcd of such »m- 
mosublc works which csery smtor to 
Italy will seek out. are Giotto s frescoes at 
Assisi and Padus. Fn Angelicos great 
scries of paintings on the walls of the 
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monastery of San Marco m Florence, 
Donatello’s sculptures on Or San Michele, 
Florence, and his great Gattemelata out- 
side the Church of San Antonio, Padua, 
Michelangelo's statues of Night and Day, 
Dawa and Evening, the Virgin and CftiM 
and of Lorenzo and Guilio de’ Medici in 
the Medici Chapel of San Lorenzo, Florence, 
the celebrated frescoes by Michelangelo 
and Raphael in the Vatican, Rome, 
Verrocchio’s Colleoni Statue in Venice; 
Titian’s Assumption and Giovanni Bellini's 
Virgin and Child with Saints, both m (he 
Church ofthe Fran, Venice, andTintorctto’s 
Paradiso in the Ducal Palace, Venice, the* 
largest picture m the world 
There are nevertheless several great art 
galleries m Italy where some of the finest 
examples of Renaissance painting and 
sculpture can be seen The chief centres arc 
Florence, Rome and Venice The principal 
museums of Rome are all in the Valieon, 
where there is also a renowned collection 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, mcluding 
the Apollo Belvedere The UJJizt, Florence, 
founded by the Medici, is filled with 
masterpieces by Raphael, Filippo and 
Filippino Lippj, Uccello, Pollaiuolo, Ghir- 
landaio. Andrea del Sarto and Titian, 
and includes Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and 
Primavera and Leonardos unfinished 
Adoration The Dargello, the ancient 
palace of the Podesta contains sculptures 
by DonateHo, Ghiberti, Verrocchio and 
MKhelangelo. and the Etruscan Museum 
nearby is the finest in the world 
The Accadenua, Venice, contains a not- 
able collection of Venetian pictures sup- 
plementing the works which arc to be 
found in the churches and palaces of the 
city Among world famous pictura m 
the collection are Giorgione’s Tempest, 
Titian's Picta. Veronese’s Feast in the 
House of Levi, Carpaccio’s Si Ursula and 
St George scries, Gentile Bellini's pageant 
paintings, A Procession in the Piazza ofSt 
Mark’s and The Miracle of the True Cross 
and Giovanni Bellini s San Giobbe altar- 
piece 

Spain 

The pnncipal gallery in Spam is the 
Prado, Madrid, which contains the col- 



lections made by Charles V. Philip Jl and 
Philip IV. The paintings include magnificent 
examples by Titian, Raphael, Tintoretto, 
El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Murillo, 
Bosch and Brueghel, Rubens and Van 
Dytk 

American Museums and Galleries 

The leading art gallery on the American 
Continent is the Metropolitan Museum, 
Aei* York, incorporated m 1870 It is 
ramous for an unusual assemblage of 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Etrus- 
can antiquities, and contains the largest 
collection of Cypriot antiquities in the 
world One of the most striking exhibits is 
the Egyptian tomb of Pemeb from Mem- 
phis which, with Its accompanying sculp- 
^res and murals, occupies a huge gallery 
Among the Etruscan bronzes is a chariot 
from Monteleone of 600 n c , the only 
complete ancient bronze chariot m exist- 
ence There is also a rich collection of 
Roman glass, and some fine Roman 
irescocs from a Mlh near Boscorealc on the 
Jopes of Mount Vesuvius The galleries of 
Renaissance sculpture, furniture, textiles 
and metalwork and of medieval ivories, 
enamels and tapestries are also notable 
r » collection of European paintings 
or all periods includes Brueghel s Harves- 
ters, Hals’ Hile Bobbe, Constable’s Bridge 
on the Stour and Glebe Farm, a version of 
GericauU’s Raft of the Medusa, works by 
R Veronese, Rubens, Rembrandt, Frago- 
nard and Bouche and some remarkable 
[■"P^ssionist paintings among them 
Monet’s Rouen Cathedral and some of the 
most splendid examples of the art of Van 
Gogh, Degas, Renoir and Cezanne 

Another valuable collection in New 
York of European paintings is the Fnck 
rirr Gallery, housed m the residence of 
Henry C Frick and bequeathed to the City 
^ 1931 Among its treasures are Titian’s 
Portrait of Aretino Rembrandt’s Polish 
Horseman and works by Van Dyck, Corot, 
Manet and Renoir 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
performs an invaluable function m provid 
jng frequent exhibitions of any art which 
has aroused contemporary interest, from 
that of primitive peoples to the work of 
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living artists It also shows various types of 
art together; ethnological, industrial, 
ancient and modern Its main concern is to 
provide a continuous series of new exhibi- 
tions 

American Museums Outside ^cw York 
There are important museums at Wash- 
ington, where the Freer Gallery contains 
collections of early Qiincse bronzes, 
ceramics, jadcs and stone sculptures, 
Japmese pottery and painting, and Indian 
sculpture and painting as well as a selec- 
tion of Whistler’s work — paintings, draw- 
ings, etchings and lithographs The National 
Caller), Washington, contains old master 
paintings and Renaissance sculpture The 
Walters Art Caller), Baltimore, is cele- 
brated for some choice examples of 
European painting and of Byzantine, 
medieval. Near Eastern, Egyptian and 
Greek art The finest collection of Oriental 
art in America is to be found at the 
Museum of Fmc Art, Boston There is a 
small but interesting group of European 
paintings and drawings at (he Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, Moss 

Books To Study 

In this list preference is given to books 
which are copiously illustrated Many of 
them may today be out of print but most 
can be obtained second-hand or from pub- 
lic libraries The list is divided into sections 
following as nearly as possible the arrange- 
ment of the chapters in the book Archi- 
tecture IS dealt with separately on later 
pages 

Histones of Art 

An account of the development of the 
visual arts from the remote days of the 
giaaal age in Europe through the succes- 
sive civilizations of the Near East, Europe 
America and the Orient to the present time 
IS given in Art Through the Ages, by Helen 
Gardner This book provides a sound 
introduction to the study of art, whilst a 
more detailed account, fully illustrated, is 
given by J Pijoan in History of An 
Probably one of the most representative 
collections of illustrations is to be found 
in the sixteen Propylaen Kunstgeschicht 



volumes which include examples from pre- 
historic and primitive times right down to 
the twentieth century In Apollo, by 
Solomon Reinach a concise illustrated ac- 
count IS given of the history of art, exclud- 
ing that of the Far East, from the earliest 
times to the end of the nineteenth century 

Painting 

Professor Thomas Bodkin m The Ap 
proach to Painting gives an admirable 
introduction to gallery-going Clive Bell, in 
Enjoying Pictures, places on record his re- 
actions to certain pictures and the pleasure 
he has derived from them This is a book 
calculated to stimulate much additional en- 
joyment in the ardent gallery goer Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s One Hundred Details 
From Ptcittres In the National Galler) in 
eludes provocative notes together with an 
authoritative introduction and a number of 
full page plates There is also a companion 
volume, More Details 

Graphic Arts 

Two books giving a general historical 
survey of what are known as the graphic 
arts together with accounts of the processes 
and materials used, are A History of Eti 
graving and Etehing from the Fifteenth 
Century to the Year 1914 and An Introdue 
tlon to a History of Woodcut bothby^A M 
Hind One of the best short histones of the 
subject IS A History of Wood Engraung by 
D P Bliss 

Sculpture 

la the field of sculpture, A History of 
Sculpture by G H Chase and C R Post 
gives an exhaustive and lucid account with 
illustrations, whereas Wood Sculpture, by 
Alfred Maskell, as its title implies, spcaa 
lizcs m a particular branch of the subject 
M H Longhurst’s illustrated two-volume 
Catalogue of Carvings In Ivory in the \ic~ 
Iona and Albert Museum is also invaluable 
to the student of this branch of art. 

Methods and Mstertab 

In order fully to understand the subject 
Ihs student of art must inevitably lum to 
those books which specialize in particular 
branches. A valuable account of fresco 
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and tempera painting is given by Cennino 
Ccnnini. that eminent Renaissance artist, 
in The Book of the Art of Ccnnino Cennint 
and on the technique and materials of 
painting Afax Doemer, who has written 
The Materials of the Artist, is an accepted 
authority Notes on the Science of Picture 
Making, by Sir Charles Holmes, gives an 
instructive account of the elements of 
painting and The Painter's Methods and 
Materials by Professor A P Laune, deals 
with the handling of pigments m oil, 
tempera water-colour and mural painting, 
the preparation of grounds and canvas and 
the prevention of discoloration, together 
with the theories of light and colour applied 
to picture-making For those studying 
etchings and engravings David Strangs 
The Printing of Etchings and Engravings will 
be found a useful and practical handbook 
Some of the methods of reproduction — cn 
graving, lithography, mezzotint and so on 
— are dealt with by Harold Curwen in his 
Processes of Graphic Reproduction in Print 
ing More than one hundred and eighty five 
illustrations are included For a concise 
account of the technique of modelling, 
carving and casting the student should read 
Sculpture Inside and Out, by Malvina Hoff- 
man and Modelling and Sculpture, by A 

Toft which deals more specifically with the 

various methods and processes employed 
m these arts 

Periods and Countries 
Having acquired some knowledge of the 
scope and possibililies of the different 
matcnals and techniques the serious student 
will naturally wish to devote attention to 
the art of various penods and countries 
Books on the art of Egypt and the 
Anaent Near East include Egyptian Art, by 
J Capart, which is excellent as an introduc- 
tion, The Art of Egypt through the Ages 
cdit^ by Sir E. Denison Ross, Babvlonian 
An, by S Harcoun Smith, Babylonian and 
Assyrian Sculpture in the Brlilsh Museum 
by H R H Hall ami Digging up the Past 
by Leonard C NVooIIey 

Greek, Ltrmnin, Roman 
An Bccouni of the life and avilizaiion of 
the Cretans as refiecicd In Iheir menu- 



menls and works of art is gwen in The Art 
of Ancunt Crete, by H T. Bossert The 
book has over five hundred illustrations 
The daily life, religious ceremonies, 
temples and houses, feasts and games, 
costumes, trades and professions of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans are dealt with, 
accompanied by nearly six hundred plates, 
by the same author m Hellas and Rome 
J D Beazley and B Ashmole combine m 
Greek Paintins and Sculpture to the Did of 
the HcUenisuc Period, whilst R. W Living- 
stone, in T/it Greek Genius and us Meaning 
to Us deals with the importance of Greek 
art and thought to the modern world 
The Phaidon Press has produced two 
useful works, Etru-ican Sculpture and 
Ronijirt Portroiis, with full page illustrations 
in photogravure, each with an introduction 
by L Goldschneider Another fully illus- 
iraied account is to be found m Greek. 
Eiriacan and Roman Bronzes by G M A 
Richter 

Early Christian and Medieval Art 
The methods and conditions of the 
medieval sculptor are fully dealt with by 
M D Anderson tn The Medieval Carver 
and a short account of Early Christian, 
Anglo-Saxon and Carolmgian art. Ulus 
trated by examples from the British 
Museum is contained in Birly AfedmalArt 
in the British Museum by E Kitzinger 
One of the most authoritative works of 
Its kind IS Wrf byD Talbot Rice 

For a straight forward account of the 
history of tapestry particularly of medieval 
times the student is advised to read W G 
Thomson s A History of Tapestry 

Rcniissanre Art 

Turning to Renaissance art there is The 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance, by B 
Berenson, which deals with the Florentine 
Central Italian Sienese and Venetian 
schools of painting Essential as a back- 
ground to the study of Renaissance art is 
The Cnihzaiion of ihe Rmaissance m Italy, 
by Jacob Burckhardt 

Scwntccftth Century 

Of those books which deal with baroque 
art the following may be mentioned 


German Baroque Sculpture, by A Aycough, 
S Sitwell and N. Pevsner , The Baroque 
Painters of Italy, by A K McComb and 
El Greco, and The PtunUngs and Dra\ungs 
of Rubens, both from the Phaidon Press. 

Dutch Art 

A useful survey of the Dutch masters, 
uith short biographies of the more impor- 
tant artists, IS given m R H Wilenski's 
An /ntrodiiction to Dutch Art, whi'st A M 
Hind in Rembrandt gives a critical bio- 
graphical study with illustrations 

The Eighteenth Century 
English Art and English Society, by T 
Ashcroft, IS an admirable survey of the 
whole period and, turning to more specific 
aspects. Laurence Bmyon in English IVaier 
Colours provides stimulating essays on 
the art of water-colour painting and on 
individual artists An excellent introduc- 
tion to Georgian ait is provided by R R 
Tatlock m Georgian Art, 1760-1820 

The Nineteenth Century 
Outstanding m the world of art during 
the nineteenth century was the pre- 
Raphaeljie movement on which an authori- 
tative work IS Pre-Raphaehiism and the 
Pre-Rnphaeliie Broi/ier/iood, mtwo volumes 
by W Holman Hunt, himself a member of 
the Brotherhood The Autobiography and 
Memoirs of B R Haidon, 1786 1846 gives 
a comprehensive account of the life and art 
of his day Similarly Van Gogh’s Letters to 
His Brother, 1827-86, is of interest not 
only from the autobiographical viewpoint, 
but because it describes m detail many of 
the pictures Van Gogh was proposing to 
paint 

Persia, Ear East, Africa and America 
One of the best surveys of ihe whole field 
of Persian art is contained in History of Art 
in Persia, 1892, byG Perrot and C. Chipiez 
whilst Persian Painting by Mulk Raj Anand, 
wtiwen for the 1931 exhibition of Persian 
Art at Burlington House, gives a clear 
and understandable interpretation of the 
subject 

Indian art is well dealt with in A History 
of fidian and Indonesian Art, by A K 
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Coomanis\vamy and E. B Havcil's A 
Handbook vf Indian Art which latler giVTCS 
a concisfe survey of architecture, sculpture 
and painting 

A readable illustrated history of Chinese 
art IS givxn m Leigh Ashton’s Chinese Art, 
and m his An Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Painting, Arthur Waley deals with 
the characteristics of Chinese painting 
Turning to the field of Japanese art, there 
IS E. F Strange’s Japanese Colour Prints 
which is illustrated with prints from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and N 
Tsuda s Handbook of Japanese Art 

Under the title African Negro Art, 3 3 
Sweeney edits a senes of essays with 
numerous full page plates from examples 
m an exhibition held m the Museum of 
Modem Art, New York 

Illustrations of architecture and sculp- 
ture, together with short text, are contain^ 
in Afa)a and Mexican Art, by T A Joyce. 


whilst Thi Art oj Old Peru, by W Lehmann 
and H V. Goering, provides a fully illus- 
trated introduction to the subject 

TweDtIcUM«ntury Art 
An aspect of an vital to the student is 
that revealed by the work of modem 
exponents In any list such as this, works 
dealing specifically with that section, must 
therefore be included In Since Cezanne, 
Clive Bell gives an account of post Im- 
pressionist painting, whilst the work of 
those knowTi as the Cubists is dealt with m 
Cubism and Abstra'‘l Art, by A H Barr. 
Modern Sculpture, Its Methods and Ideals, 
IS the title of Herbert Maryon’s rev^evv of 
the progress and science of the art The 
whole field of twentieth-centuiy art is sur- 
veyed from a philosophical viewpoint by 
Herbert Read m An Now, and in addition 
there IS The Modern Moiemenf in Art, by 
R H Wilenski 


Architecture 


The raw material for studying architec- 
ture IS near at hand for every one of us 
A groundwork of theoretical knowledge i$ 
essential, but the real study of architecture 
begins with the study of actual buildmgs 
The two chapters of this book which are 
devoted to the subject give an adequate first 
summary of knowledge for the purpose of 
recognition and comparison the student 
who has read and re-read them and who, 
above all, has studied every photograph 
carefully and in detail, should be able to 
recognize and compare the main features of 
any buildings that he comes upon But it is 
necessary to stress the words ‘ studied 
every photograph in detail,’ for it is only 
by the most careful comparison of one 
detail with another that the niceties of 
distinction in archiiectural styles begin to 
emerge 

Much laler in the study of architecture 
the student will require to read a number of 
specialized books to enable him to appre- 
aate the imaginative expression of ideas 
which IS represented perhaps by a single 
sculptured figure or a single item of window 
tracery But that is definitely a third sta^ 


to study Before that comes the cultivation 
of testhettc appreciation which is insepar- 
able from field work, i e from visiting and 
learning to appreciate buildings rather than 
pictures of them. 

The best advice to the beginner is to 
start from the simple and proceed to the 
morecomplex Makeastartwithyourown 
village or town Ifyou are fortunate enough 
to live In One of the old towns of England 
Wales or Scotland youhavea rich treasure 
house of architecture at your very door If 
you live in one of the new towns you will 
have to go farther afield, but there will 
almost certainly be an historic town within 
a bus ride or short tram journey of your 
home If you live in the country, the 
chances are that your own village has a few 
houses worth careful study, with perhaps 
nearby some old farmhouses or manor 
houses, and, of course, your own village 
church and the churches in nearby villages 
When you study a building think of it in 
twoways fimasa thingofbeauty, second 
ly as a building with a purpose The 
reslhetic and functional qualities of all 
buildmgs vshclhcr the smallest cottage or 



the mithiicst cathedral, arc the two first 
and perhaps the onl) two counts on which 
you will judcc their architectural s-atue 
Appreciation of the beauty of buddings 
comes slower to most than the a^sthctlC 
satisfaction which arises from looking at 
a beautiful painting or piece of sculpture, 
more slowly csen perhaps thin that which 
derwes from listening to good music, but 
once the asthclic faculty is attuned to the 
medium which architecture provides, the 
response is no less emphatic There is os 
great a thrill in looking for the first time on 
one of the great works of man as there is for 
the wayfarer who climbs up through rough 
and rugged country and, coming suddenly 
to the crest of a hill, sees spread before him 
the fertile loveliness of some rich valley 
This IS an emotional experience which is 
open to everyone who has the powtr to 
look at fine buddings and has learned to 
appreciate them 

Great though this esthetic quality of 
buildings may be, the student must remem- 
ber that historically beauty has never been 
the prime purpose of buildings Budding is 
a functional thing A church is a place in 
which man can worship God Its whole 
structure is bound up wuh the ritual of the 
Church A public building is designed fora 
specific purpose, whether to act as a meet 
ing place or to provide offices , a house is a 
place m which a man and his family can live 
most comfortably and conveniently And 
this IS as true of the oldest buildings as of 
the newest if vve bear m mind that fashions 
m living, as in everything else change 
So vve come to the next rule to be 
observed in looking at buildings that a 
building must not bejudged only m relation 
to Its functional purpose but in relation to 
the particular functional purposes which it 
was designed to fulfil at the time when it 
was constructed The only companson 
between the medieval hall at Penshurst 
Place and the newest council house on the 
local estate is that they were both built for 
the habitation of man but the one must 
be judged m relation to the needs of a 
medieval lord of the manor the latter to 
the needs of the twentieth-century working 
class family It is bad architectural cnlicism 
to judge how much more beautiful the hall 


of I\:nshur5t Place is th m the new council 
house and to condemn the latter on that 
account solely, but it is good architectural 
criticism to relate the beauty or lack of 
beauty m each to its functional purpose 
Wc may well judge that there is not the 
slightest need for the council house to be 
ugly and that it fails architecturally 
because it is less beautiful than it need be 

The great thing is to remember that wc 
must not expect or look for the same beauty 
in one as m the other If the new is made m 
imitation of the old, the result is nearly 
always a failure New needs demand new 
styles of architecture The criterion is 
whether the need of the moment has been 
served and whether that need has been 
served m as icsthctically satisfying and 
imaginative a way as possible 

With this point of view m mind the 
siudcni wvll go out into town or countryside 
with an open mind and a determination to 
judge and appreciate eoch and every build 
ing from these two inter related stand 
points Ofeourse there is a great deal more 
pleasure in seeking old buildings m out of 
the way comers than there is m viewing 
some of the hundreds of thousands of very 
new buildings which straggle all over the 
British Isles And the student will be 
excused if he does not pay overmuch atten 
lion to the very new, l^ause the judgment 
of cntics IS fairly unanimous in regarding 
the present level of architectural quality as 
low with certain notable exceptions, some 
of which are noted in the relevant chapter 
of this book And this implied criticism 
applies to almost everything built since 
about 1820 The student however, must 
remember that there are fashions in criti 
asm and it is quite possible that critics in 
future ages will praise Victorian and later 
conceptions as much as they now belittle 
them 

When you have analysed the buildings in 
your own locality when you have separated 
m your own mind the interesting ones from 
the less interesting and have made as full a 
study as possible of some of them you will 
be ready to go farther afield to study 
selected buildings and groups of buildings 
of recognized historical and lesthetic 
importance • If you are going to make a 



Cootnaras%\-amy and E. B Ha%cirs A whilst r/v o/ 0/</ /»<■/«. by W. Lehmann 
Handbook of Indian Art which latter gt\-es and H V Goenng, proMdes a fully iHus- 
a concise sun-ey of architecture, sculpture inited introduction to the subject 
and painting 

A readable illustrated history of Chinese Twratietb-cwifury Art 

art IS given in Leigh Ashton’s Chinese Art, An aspect of art vital to the student is 
and in his An Introduction to the Study of that res-ealed by the work of modem 
Chinese Painting, Arthur Waley deals with exponents In any list such as this, works 
the characteristics of Chinese painting, dealing specifically with that section, must 
Turning to the field of Japanese art, there therefore be included In Since Cezanne, 
IS E. F Strand’s Japanese Colour Prints Owe Bell gnes an account of post Im* 
which IS illustrated svith pnnts from the pressionist painting, whilst the work of 
Victona and Albert Museum, and N those known as the Cubists is dealt with in 
Tsuda’s Handbook of Japanese Art Cubism and Abstract Art, by A H Barr. 

Under the title African Negro Art, 3 J Modem Sculpture, Its Methods and Ideals, 

Sweeney edits a senes of essa>s with is the title of Herbert Maryon’s revtesv of 

numerous full page plates from examples the progress and saence of the art The 
in an exhibition held m the Museum of whole field of twentieth-century an is sur- 
Modera Art, New York \«yed from a philosophical Mcwpoiot by 

Illustrations of architecture and sculp- Herbert Read in Art Non, and in addition 

ture, together with short text, are contained there is The Modern Moiement in Art, by 

m Ma^a and Mexican Art A Joyce R H Wiknski 


Architecture 

The raw matenal for studying architec- in study Before that comes the culli«tioD 
ture IS near at hand for every one of us of esthetic appreciation which is insepar* 
A groundwork of theoretical knowledge is able from field work, i e from Msiung and 
essential, but the real study of architecture leaniiog to appreciate buildings rather than 
begins with the study of actual buildings pictures of them 

The two chapters of this book which are The best advice to the beginner is to 
devoted to the subject give an adequate first start from the simple and proceed to the 
summary of knowledge for the purpose of morecomplex Makeastartwithjourown 
recognition and companson the student viUageortown Ifyouarefortunateenouch 
who has read and re read them and who. to live in one of the old towns of England 
above all, has studied every photograph WaIesorSeotland,youhavea rich treasure 
carefully and in detail, should be able to house of architecture at your very door If 
recognize and compare the mam features of you live in one of the new towns, you will 
any buildings that he comes upon. But it is have to go farther afield, but there will 

necessary to stress the words studied almost certainly be an histone town within 

every photograph m detail,*’ for it is only a bus nde or short tram journey of your 
by the most careful companson of one honw If you live in the country, the 

detail with another that the niceties of chances arc that your own vif/age has a /eiv 

distinction in archiiectural styles begin to houses worth careful study, wnh perhaps 
emerge. nearby some old farmhouses or manor- 

Much later m the study of architecture houses, and, of course, your own village 
the student will require to read a number of church and the churches m nearby village* 
specialized books to enable him to appre- When you study a building, think of it m 
aate the imagmaiive expression of ideas twoways. firstasa ihingofbcauiy, second 
which IS represented perhaps by a single ly as a building with a purpose The 
sculptured figurcorasingle Item ofwmdow esthetic and functional qualities of all 
tracery But thai is definitely a third stage buildings, whether the smallest cottage Of 

y* 



the calheilral, are Ihc two first 

and perhaps t!\c onl^ two counts on which 
you will judge their architectural value 
Appreciation of the beauty of buildings 
comes slower to most than the .Tsthclic 
satisfaction which arises from looking at 
a beautiful painting or piece of sculpture, 
more slowly even perhaps than that which 
derives from listening to good music, but 
once the esthetic faculty is attuned to the 
medium which architecture provides, the 
response is no less emphatic There is as 
great a thrill in looking for the first time on 
one of the great works of man as there is for 
the wayfarer who climbs up through rough 
and rugged country and. coming suddenly 
to the crest of a hill, sees spread before him 
the fertile loveliness of some rich valley 
This IS an emotional experience which is 
open to everyone who has the power to 
look at fine buildings and has learned to 
appreciate them 

Great though this tesihetic quality of 
buildings may be the student must remem- 
ber that historically beauty has never been 
the prime purpose of buildings Building is 
a functional thing A church is a place in 
'vhich man can worship God Us whole 
structure is bound up with the ritual of the 
Church A public buildingis designed fora 
specific purpose whether to act as a meet- 
ing place or to provide offices, a house is a 
place m which a man and his family can live 
s^ost comfortably and conveniently And 
this IS as true of the oldest buildings as of 
the newest if we bear in mind that fashions 
m uving, as tn everything else, change 
So we come to the next rule to be 
observed m looking at buddings, that a 
oudding must not bejudged only m relation 
to Us functional purpose, but in relation to 
he particular functional purposes which it 
'''as designed to fulfil at the time when it 
constructed The only comparison 
^tween the medieval hall at Pcnshursl 
ac^ and the newest council house on the 
®*^3te IS that they were both built for 
c ha^bitation of man, but the one must 
^judged in relation to the needs of a 
l^ieval lord of the manor, the latter to 
, ^^eds of the twentieth-century workmg- 
ass family it is bad architectural criticism 
°judge how much more beautiful the hall 


of Peoshurst Place is than the new council 
hOMSC and to condemn the latter on that 
account solely, but it is good architectural 
criticism to relate the beauty or lack of 
beauty m each to its functional purpose 
\Vc may well judge that there is not the 
slightest need for (he council house to be 
ugly and that it fails architecturally 
because it is less beautiful than it need be 

The great thing ts to remember that wc 
must not expect or look for the same beauty 
in one as m the other 1 f the new is made in 
imitation of the old, the result is nearly 
always a failure New needs demand new 
styles of architecture The criterion is 
whether the need of the moment has been 
served and whether that need has been 
served in as aisthctically satisfying and 
imaginative a way as possible 

With this point of view in mind the 
student will go out into town or countryside 
with an open mind and a determination to 
judge and appreciate each and every build- 
ing from these two mter-relaled stand- 
points Ofeourse, thereisa great deal more 
pleasure in seeking old buildings m out of 
the way comers than there is vn viewing 
some of the hundreds of thousands of very 
new buildings which straggle all over the 
British Isles And the student will be 
excused if he docs not pay overmuch atten- 
tion to the very new, b^ause the judgment 
of critics IS fairly unanimous m regarding 
the present level of architectural quality as 
lovv, with certain notable exceptions, some 
of which are noted in the relevant chapter 
of this book And this implied criticism 
-applies to almost everything built since 
about 1820 The student however, must 
remember that there are fashions in criti 
cism and it is quite possible that critics in 
future ages will praise Victorian and later 
conceptions as much as they now belittle 
them 

When you have analysed the buildings in 
your own locality, when you have separated 
m your own mind the interesting ones from 
the less interesting and have made as full a 
study as possible of some of them you will 
be ready to go farther afield to study 
selected buildings and groups of buildings 
of recognized historical and esthetic 
importance - If you are going to make a 



really detailed study (and it is not worth from Greece and spread outward from 

doing anything unless you do it well), you Romo between the first century b c and the 

will be well advised to make a list of all the fourth century a,d , and extended to the 

places you want to see and then work out farthest confines of the Roman Empire 

which can be visited on a Saturday after- It is to this period that the remains of 

noon, which will need a whole day excursion Roman architecture in Britain belong for 
for a visit, and which you will be able to sec Britain was one of the farthest flung pro- 
only on a longer holiday By careful vinces of Rome m the first four centuries 
grouping and the choice of good centres a d 

you will find you will be able to cover the The dark age which succeeded this 
outstanding villages and old towns of period m Britain has its parallel m most 
England, Wales and Scotland from a European countries The second great 
relatively small number of centres by utiliz- style of architecture, the Romanesque, 
ing the local bus and tram services unless, spread outwards from Rome with the 
of course, you have the use of a car spread of Chnstianity and this form, which 

The point IS bound to arise how long you is represented in Bntam by the Saxon and 
ought to allow to view any specific building the Norman, is the style inspired by the 
or explore any particular town There is early Christian Church 
no definite answer A really detailed survey Gothic architecture, the third great style 
of the city of Canterbury will take a week in Bntam, also has its European counter- 
at the least, yet it is possible to see a parts, though in very modified form 

tremendous amount and carry away an Finally, the Renaissance inspired the fourth 

imperishable impression of its loveliness major period of building, represented in 
in a single day Britain by the work of Inigo Jones Sir 

A choice must always be made between a Christopher Wren and by the later Gcor- 
very detailed knowledge of a very small gian exponents of this revived classical 
district and a much more general and super- style 

ficial knowledge of the whole country or a So we see that this rough and ready 

large part of it For the student the best division of the architectural heritage into 

method is probably to combine the two four parts reveals that three of them spread 
The student must remember, too, that more or less directly from Italy to the whole 
although the architectural heritage of the of Europe including Great Britain There 
British Isles is an unusually rich one and is. as we should expect to find, a sequence 

covers every period of architecture from ofstylcs in other European countries analo- 

the Roman to the present day, Ihe heritage gous to the sequence so clearly obserxed 
of some European countries is also out- in Britain 

standing In particular, France, Italy, This, then, is the best method of study 
Germany, and Austria and, to a lesser for the student at whatever stage of leam- 
extent. Spam, are storehouses of build- ing To explore and note, to Widen the 
mgs ranging through a wide period of experience and thereby develop Ihe esthetic 
time faculty, to start from a minimum amount of 

One reason why it is important to con- book learning and proceed to increase 
sider Britain’s historic buildings in relation knowledge through experience In this way 
to their European counterparts rs that the he will t«iild up his own fund of cntiasm 
sources of the various styles of architecture and observation in the light of which more 
are m many cases identical but the archi- advanced work on architecture will fake on 
tects of each nation have set an individual a new and deeper significance 
stamp on their creations, a fact which Every student needs tools The serious 
makes architecture a national as well as an student of architecture needs them just as 
international art mudi as any other learner, only his tools 

Thus there arc four great periods in the arc rather less exactly defined than those 
history of European architecture The first, needed for some other subjects. \Vc have 
which may be termed classicah w-as derned already said that field work should precede 
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ihe study of more ad\'anccd books on 
architecture Nc\trthc!css books of 
another kind nrc valuable aids to study at 
every stage Reliable guide books arc 
really necessary tools if field work is lo 
have Its full educational value A senes 
such as the long-established Methuen s 
Lillie Guicfts IS perfectly adequate, is kept 
fairly constantly up to date and has 
enhanced its value through successive 
revisions For the student the purpose of 
these books is to tell him what to look for, 
not to furnish him with ready made 
criticism 

Many of the larger and more important 
buildings m Bntain such as the cathedrals 
are described in detail in more or less 
official guides published locally Some of 
these local guides are admirable, all con 
tain what is for the student the most 
important of all things a really detailed 
plan As an adjunct to such local and 
county guides the student will require 
books which give the background history 
and the mam types of building he will be 
Viewing such as cathedrals castles abbeys 
nunor houses and so on In this connexion 
It is important that the books chosen 
should contain a comprehensive selection 
of photographs because for the student 
who has not advanced very far a single 
annotated photograph will convey far more 
than several pages of text The Batsford 
scries IS particularly good m this respect 
and there are volumes on castles abbeys 
cathedrals parish churches villages inns 
old towns etc All of these are excellent 
in their own way though it must be remcm 
bered that the size of the book and the 
amount of text which it contains does not 
permit of anything but a superfiaal treat 
ment of the subject 

For the beginner who does not wish to 
purchase a number of volumes devoted lo 
the various types of ancient buildings 
there are two volumes published by 
Odhams Press which contain a great deal of 
sound information in summary form about 
churches abbeys cathedrals and old towns 
These are Romantic Bnlain and The 
Catiniriside and How to Enjoy It 

Another book valuable for field study is 
a short outline of the historical styles of 


architecture to amplify the information 
given m the chapters m this volume Here 
again it is important to select one that is 
well illustrated One that combines i sound 
factual statement with fair criticism and 
excellent illustrations of the various styles 
and their development is The Story of 
Architecture in Disloiul by W H Godfrey 
Books arc only one kind of tool essential 
to the student The other and perhaps the 
more important, is the means of making his 
own record of architecture A pocket note 
book and a larger book rather like the old 
fashioned scrap book will be sufficient for a 
beginning The former will be used to make 
notes on the spot the latter to incorporate 
these notes m some connected account of 
the buildings visited 
Just as our advice to the student is to buy 
highly illustrated books so it is essential to 
illustrate one s own day book This 
everyone can do either with his own work 
or with that of others It is untrue to say 
that a camera is an essential part of the 
architectural student s equipment (because 
there are many with a fine appreciation of 
architecture who have never handled a 
camera) but it is true that a camera makes 
the study of architecture much easier and 
adds further interest to the puRUit of that 
knowledge It does not matter whether the 
photographs the student takes are very 
good ones so long as they remind him of 
the places he has visited and recall to his 
memory the principal features of the 
buildings he has explored Ideally the 
student will take two or more distant 
views of a large building from different 
angles and a number of close ups of inter 
esting details m the external fabric and of 
Ihe interior A snapshot camera will 
sufiice for the first two of these but for 
interior photographs a camera which 
allows of a time exposure is necessary 
If the student can sketch sketches are a 
practical and adequate alternative to 
photographs or may be used to amplify 
the work of the camera A sketch is an 
impression a photograph an exact record 
If the student has neither the facility for 
skettJimg nor for taking photographs he 
can illustrate his book by purchasing 
pictuie postcards This is much better than 



nothing, but many ol these commercial in the south and many ancient to\vns which 
photographs, though pictonally good, arc have grown up round a castle From a long 
not taken from the point of view of the list of interesting places one might select 
student of architecture, and it is difficult Cardiff, Caerphilly, Caenient, Pembroke, 
to find just the view required. Tenby, St David’s (a cathedral city which 

In whatever way the student builds up is little larger than a village), C^digan, 
his book. It will ultimately become of far Harlech, Carnarvon and Conway 
more value to him than anything bought In Scotland, Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
from a bookseller, and he will have the stand out together with the many iowtis of 
satisfaction of watching his store of know the southern uplands, such as Dumfries, 
ledge grow The notes should be partly Melrose and Peebles But almost every 
factual and partly critical The latter will town m Scotland has its features of interest, 
reveal a development of asthetic apprecia- from Stonehaven, Montrose and Peterhead 
tion, which runs parallel with the develop- on the cast coast, to Inverness, Perth and 
ment of knowledge Stu’ling in the centre In the west of Scot* 

The towns m Bntain which have most to land there are few towns and these are far 

offer are first the cathedral cities, secondly between 

the old walled towns, and thirdly the county In England and Wales the student will 
towns These three groups between them quickly come to distinguish between certain 
comprise a much larger number of towns kinds of country which show a marked 
than might be at first supposed, since many similarity m the materials used for building 

modern towns were fortified in medieval through the ages, these giving an apparent 

days The cathedral cities which will most unity throughout the whole range of archi* 
repay exploration include London, York, lectural styles As examples, there are the 
Exeter, Salisbury, Lincoln Oxford Glou various stone belts of England and, in 
cester, Worcester, Hereford, Peterborough, particular, the one which stretches from the 
Chichester. St Albans, Canterbury Win southern extremity of the Cotswold Hills 
Chester. Rochester Ely, Chester, Norwich, through Gloucestershire, Northampton- 
Durham, Bath and Wells The university shife.LeicestershircandRulland,wherethe 
town of Cambridge must be linked with majority of the great buildings and m'tny 
these, as one of the principal storehouses of of the smaller ones are built of the native 
architectural beauty and inierest limestone Another distinctive district is 

A full list of the walled towns IS given in lhat made up by the Welsh Marcher 
Casiles and Wallfd Town^ of England, by counties, where timber was very plentiful 
Alfred Harvey Ludlow Shrewsbury, in the Middle Ages and there is the charac* 
Alnwick, Richmond Colchester, Warwick, lensltc style of half-timbered building 
Launceston. Wareham, Southampton Rye. persisting through many centuries 
Stamford, Chepstow, and Berwick on- In some areas such as Essex and East 
Tweed arc some of the most interesting Anglia, where there is filtfc local stone and 
A great deal is to be seen m almost all the timber was not very plentiful during the 
county towns of southern England and the mam building periods, there is added 
Midlands, but especially perhaps (apart interest from the variety of materials used 
from those which arc also cathedral cifiesj and it will be noted that brick buildinirs 
in Maidstone. Guildford Oakham. Hunt- makeihcir appearance here far earlier than 
ingdon and Lewes m most other parts of the country 

There arc a great number of old towns Then there is the stone belt of north 
which do not fit into any of these three Norfolk, a most attractive district, and 
categories, places such as Uppingham, many others so numerous that the student 
Grantham. \Nmdsor. Dorchester (Oxonl can gradually build up a picture ofEngland 
Midhursl, Saffron NValdcn. Tenterdcn and give a label, as it were, Jo every district 
Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire) and Gtas- based on the materials principally used for 
tonbury (Somerset) buikjmg purposes Any one of these 

In Wales there were many walled towns areas is admirable for intensive siudy 
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ANSWERS TO TEST YOURSELF 


degree of success with which jou answer the questions will enable >ou to judge how 
closelj JOU ha>e followed the text. Since fen can ^spall the facts from a single reading, 
there should bo no disappointment if manj answers elude jou until after two or more readings. 


CHAPTER 1 

f. Although beauty undoubtedly exists 
w an ideal, no hard and fast standards can 
^ laid down, since there is considerable 
di\ergencc of opinion as to what consti- 
utes beauty In addition, individual taste 
in matters of art is constantly changing 
rom age to age and between one country 
and another, different types of beauty 
ap^aling to different temperaments 

2 Philosophers and even artists, among 
em Leonardo ha\e often defined art as 

ine imitation of nature Yet it is impossible 
to reproduce nature accurately two people 
painting a scene from an identical view, 
point would always produce diverse results 
niy the camera can give an impersonal 
word Nature is always the starting point 
01 any true work of art Rubens’s exuberant 
compositions have nothing to do with the 
everjday world, but they spring from his 
passion for the human figure and his 
knowledge of its every attitude Claude s 
harmonious, perfectly composed land 
sca^s have not the remotest connexion 
With actual scenes, but everything m them 
IS based upon the cc,iselcss observation of 
and of the effects of light Con- 
stable IS an example of an artist who seems 
to nature than either Caude or 
Rubens Not one of his sketches, however 
IS a copy of an actual scene His passion 
for the Suffolk countryside and his close 
study of nature were balanced by an 
Unerring sense of composition and colour, 
a profound understanding of the science of 
picture-making We come then to the 
conclusion that art is a sjnthesis between 
nature * seen through a temperament" and 
design in the fullest meaning of the word 

3 A child s drawing is usually domin- 
ated. like much primitive art, by concepts 
which bear Imie relation to actual appear- 
ances Features such as the ejes and ears 
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are often made disproportionately large, 
the eye is drawn in a frontal position 
ihou^ the head itself is in profile There is 
concentration on detail without regard for 
the general form The drawings of the 
South African Bushmen on the other hand 
are strikingly realistic and lifelike , they are 
based on what the eye observes and are 
quite uninfluenced by preconceived notions 

4 Both Uccello and Seurat saw more m 
their art than the mere painting of a pic- 
ture Uccello was a keen student of per- 
spective whilst Seurat devoted himself to the 
study of colours So much is this the case 
that the details of their pictures are often 
subordinated to consideration of the 
aspects in which they were interested 

5 In his School of Athens, Raphael 
emphasizes above all else the ar^iectural 
qualities of his subiect, concentrating 
part'cularly upon a skilful use of perspec- 
tive Human figures are included only to 
give the impression of space and distance 

aiAPTER 11 

1 Assynan art, particularly the reliefs 
which adorned the rulers’ palaces, is 
characterized by its naturalistic portrayal 
of scenes from everjday life carried out in 
a heavy style with bold featured figures 
Reliefs frequently were caned so that they 
could be seen equally well from either the 
front or the side See the illustration on 
page 32 

2 Certain Egyptian works reveal careful 
obsenation of nature and the ability to 
reproduce accurately what the eje secs 
The painting of wild life in the British 
Museum fowling scene shown on page 37 
isanexample The ngid pose of Egjptian 
sculptured figures ami the usual representa- 
tion m Egjptian painting of the profile 
human head with the full-face eje, the 
fronul torso and profile legs are therefore 



Juc not to an inability to portray paiure 
but to adherence to a convention 

3 The colossal scale of much Egyptian 
architecture and sculpture is due pally to 
(he preoccupation of (he people with ideas 
of immortality and with their faith in the 
absolute and divine power of their rulers 
Size was associated with the awe inspiring 
andthcctcrml At the same time the scale 
of some of the buildings, colossi and pyra- 
mids was determined by the character of 
their setting by the fact that they were 
iniendcd to be seen from considerable 
distances across the flat plains and m the 
brilliant light of Egypt 

aiAPTER III 

1 Our knowledge of Cretan art is 
based on the discoveries of architectural 
remains — vases and statuettes and frescoes 
at Knossos These are all characterized 
by a feeling for shape and a superb sense of 
decoration Subjects taken from sea 
creatures and plants— for the Cretans were 
a seafaring people — hunting episodes and 
bu'l grappling a popular Cretan sport are 
adapted to the shape of the pots to enhance 
their plastic value while closely following 
nature In vivid frescoes flat, bright colours 
are used and forms are elongated to give 
the impression of movement Great 
artistry is shown in metalwork, of which 
the bronze dagger blade shown on page 44 
IS an example 

2 Early Greek statues, from about 600 
to 430 B c are characterized by mouths 
with upturned corners probably because 
the sculptors were unable to show clearly 
the change between cheeks and lips This 
IS known as the archaic smile 

3 Hellenic art the art of fiflh-centuiy 
Greece, centred in Athens is classical and 
dignified maintaining a perfect balance 
between art and nature It » on the whote 
grave and static and on the occasions when 
movement is depicted u is always control- 
led by the design Examples include the 
Parthenon sculptures (page 223), and the 
Discobolus (page 42) Hellenistic or late 
Greek art was produced under Greek 
influence in Alexandria and Asia Minor and 
centred in the cities of Pergamon Antioch, 
Alexandria and Rhodes The natural 


treatment and realistic pose of the subjects, 
as in the Laocoon group (page 225), and the 
bronze boxer of Scopas (page 43) is at once 
apparent Vigorous movement, as m the 
Victoiy of Samothracc (page 40) is also 
frequently to be found Nature is often 
imitated with complete disregard for 
design and material The head is no longer 
formed as in Hellenic art, but frequently 
has the true to-life appearance of a 
portrait 

4 Of the surviving Greek paintings 
perhaps the Aldobrandini Wedding is the 
best known, but knowledge of Greek 
pictorial art is chiefly to be derived from the 
figure compositions on vases Later 
European artists were much influenced by 
the Greeks* emphasis on the use of space 
and the grouping of their pictures 

5 The chief contribution of the Romans 
was in the sphere of architecture They 
developed the arch and the vault, which 
supplanted the post and lintel construction 
of the Greeks, and built great triumphal 
arches amphitheatres, bridges, aqueducts 
and baths In sculpture they were remark- 
able portraitists 

CHAPTER IV 

1 Very few monuments on a large scale 
were produced during the Dark Ages and 
the practice of the arts survived chiefly m 
monasteries, where illuminated manu- 
scripts metalwork and ivory carvings were 
earned out During the early part of the 
period art did indeed continue to flourish 
at Byzantium, now Istanbul, which had 
become the capital of the Roman Empire 
UJAD 324 themostimportanicontnbutions 
being m the spheres of architecture and 
mosaic The iconoclastic controversy of the 
eighth csnlury put an end to the making of 
large scale images, and from then onwards 
small rvones and metalwork were the 
mam products Creek artists left Byzan- 
tium as a result of the image making pro- 
hibition and earned to Italy and other parts 
of Europe the combination of Greek and 
oriental elements which characterized their 
work 

2 la hts mosaic of the Empress Theo- 
dora from San Vitale at Ravenna the 
artist makes no attempt accurately to por 



Iray nature The figures are stiff and earned 
out m such a way as to impress the specta- 
tor Giotto, on the other hand, is at pains 
to present a true-to-life study His fresco 
at Assisi of St Francis parting wth his 
possessions, for instance, re\eals a close 
oteervation of and faithfiil interpretation 
of a scene from life 

3 The most important manifestation of 
the Romanesque period \vas the develop- 

of monumental sculpture which had 
oeen practically banished during the Dark 
Ages Examples are at Autun, Moissac and 
Vezelay m France and at Kilpeck in 
Scotland 

4 Ongmally used in a derogatory sense 
in reference to medieval art of the Renais- 
s^ce which made any departure from 
0 assical standards the term Gothic is now 
generally applied to the art of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries In architecture, 
the charactenstics of this style consist of 
the use of the pointed arch, flying but 
tres^, nb- and pane! vaulting with large 
window-spaces Sculpture of the period is 
noted for a more naturalistic representation 
ot life than obtained m the Romanesque 

^ sculpture of the majority 

OJ Gothic cathedrals stresses particularly 
we contrasts between light and shade 
Examples of Gothic painting are few, since 
armitectural de%cIopments reduced con 
siderably the amount of spa^ available for 
^vaU paintings 

CHAPTER V 

1 The three most influential masters of 
the early Renaissance were Donatello, 
Masaccio and Brunelleschi Donatello set 
the pace in true-to-life portraiture vividly 
expressive of human form and emotions 
Masaccio, on the other hand, was foremost 
in the art of using shadoNvs to emphastre 
the figures m his paintings Brunelleschi's 
chief works were the famous dome of 
Florence Cathedral and the Pazzi Chapel, 
Florence 

2 Siena cut off from the trade routes of 
Italy by its situation on a high hill, remain- 
ed isolated and medieval while Florence 
became the centre of the intellectual 
activity and enthusiasm for the antique 
which characterized the Renaissance The 
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works of the Sienese masters like Duccio, 
Simone Martini and Sassetta, are Imear, 
rhythmic, tender in feeling, poetic and 
unreal in colour, with a frequent disregard 
for perspective, a continued preference for 
flat gold backgrounds and little interest in 
volume and mass The Florentines con- 
cerned themselves with the problems of 
perspective, the rendering of form and the 
creation of the lUuston of natural appear- 
ances 

3 The Venetians were the first to 
attempt, in painting, an interpretation of 
nature, particularly m landscapes where the 
background is invanably of equal import- 
ance and reveals as much detail, as the rest 
of the subject 

4 Michelangelo was primarily a sculp- 
tor and his painting has a sculpturesque 
quality in that it is dominated by his 
interest m the human form and the 
attempt to reabze its three-dimensional 
character by modelling and drawing 
Michelangelo s colour is purely arbitrary 
and his treatment of background and 
everything not connected directly wth the 
figures is superficial 

5 Whereas m his treatment of the nude, 
Titian uses no sharp outlines, relying 
rather on rich varying tones, in Botticelli's 
work the human form is frequently 
deliberately distorted to emphasize its 
curves and shapes 

6 Dunng the Renaissance, sculpture 
and engraving were the particular branches 
of the arts most widely practised in Ger- 
many In the Netherlands, on the other 
hand, the prosperity of the cloth trade was 
largely responsible for the elaborate decora- 
tion of the cloth halls and public buildings 
as well as the illuminated manusenpts and 
stained glass wndows for which Belgium in 
particular is famous 

ai\PTER VT 

1 The Eclectics were a group of painters 
who combined, in their own works, what 
they considered to be the best features of 
great masters who preceded them, using 
little or no imagination or self-expression 
2. The mark of a baroque building is 
that It has been conceived as a whole, the 
relationship of the indiMdual parts txing 



considered less important than the total above all in his method of composition 
effect The design is made up of cur\es 

instead of rectangles, broken pediments CHAPTER 

are common, as are clustered, and some- 1 The Reformation resulted m Holland 
times diagonal, columns Sculpture and in a new well-to-do middle class who, 

elaborate relief are esseafiaj elements of a unaocustomed as they were to classical 

baroque buddmg In Salvi’s Fontana painting, preferred only pictures of exery- 
Trevi, Rome {page 83), the artificial rocks, day life, landscapes and domestic scenes 
statuary and the moving \vater are conceiv- In addition, having won their independence 
ed as making one harmonious whole with from Spanish domination, the people of 
the fagade, the design being earned up by Holland felt a new pride in their country 

means of columns and statues to the mtn- and lost no opportunity of exhibiting its 

cate ornament which crowns the building beauty. 

The most important exponent of the 2 The portrait, because it invohes 
baroque style, Bemmi. was also a sculptor, someone brides the painter and a possible 
Fust practised in Rome, the style spread patron, imposes conditions which do not 
throughout Europe, finding extravagant obtain in other fields of painting The 
expression in Spain m the work of Chuni- problem is threefold to grasp the character 
guerra and producing fine church architeo- of the sitter, to make an ssthetically satis- 
ture m Germany and Austria The baroque fying picture of the likeness, and, usually, 
style in France reflected the personal taste to please the sitter The fulfilment of the 
of Louis XVI, as at Versailles, and was last condition has frequently meant a 
heavily magnificent without the dramatic failure in one of the two more essential 
spirit of Spanish and Austnan baroque points Gainsborough, compelled by cir> 

3 Light and shade, technically known as cumstaoces to paint fashionable portraits 
chiaroscuro, had been rendered in painting and producefiatteringhkenesses, attempted 
long before the baroque period We find little more than a superficial portrayal of 
a suggestion of it in the work of Masacao character Hogarth, painting an uncom* 
for example and the sixteenth-century missioned portrait such as the Shrimp Girl 
Venetians, Giorgione and Tiuan had (page 108), enjoyed himself with his pig- 
regarded piloting as an organization of ments without showing great concern for 
blended hght-and-dark colour misses. But repxoducinga likeness and painted a lively, 
the extremes of chiaroscuro were realized impressionistic picture which does not 
for the first time in the work of baroque quite fulfil all the conditions a great por- 
painters like Caravaggio, where violent trait demands Rembrandt, perhaps the 
conlnsts ofheht and shade, coninved by greatest portrait painter, is always cen- 
artificial illumination, create an effect so cemed to give a truthful rendering of the 
naturalistic as to rival that of the camera sitter’s personality with no thought of 

4 El Greco’s art was m harmony with pleasing The self ponrait provides a 
the spirit of his age in that the viohnily unique opportunity Tor aioiding the ncccs- 
emotional religious feeling behind »l made siiy to flatter, but Rembrandt IS one of the 
it an instrument peculiarly suited to the Rw masters who have had the sincerity to 
aims of the Counter-Reformation His sec ihcmseb'cs objectively (page 104) 
colour IS highly personal but his dynamic 3 Landscape p-imting first became an 
contrasts of light and shade, the vigour independent art m the seventeenth century 
which characicnzcs such compositions as In Holland, such artists as Hobbema and 
the Bunal of Count Orgaz (page 86), arc Ruisdael, pandering to the tastes of the 
typical expressions of the baroque Ruhwis. Dufrfi people, devoted much time and 
though the complete worldimess of h« art energy to pnenting pictures of the Dutch 
removes it so far from that of FI Greco, is countryside, thus preparing the way for the 
also essentially a man of his age TTve great landscape painters of the cithtccnih 
baroque spint expresses itself in his work la and nineteenth cmiuries This Inlluence it 
his grandiose subjects, his exuberance and noiiccable in the work of m.vny later 
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artists not leist Constable, Oaude and 
Gu’nsborough 

aiMTlR Mil 

1. Prior to the nineteenth century the 
artist had been emplojed largely by 
religious societies, the State and the aristo* 
cracy. In the nineteenth century, howes-er, 
this situation was radically changed by the 
rapid growth of the middle-class popula- 
tion The increasing popularity of exhibi- 
tions and consequent publicity in the Press 
led to more active and hostile criticism by 
the public On the other hand, the demand 
for exhibition pictures caused painters to 
seek means of drawing attention to their 
works 

2 The appearance in the middle of the 
nineteenth century of the camera had a 
twofold cfTcct upon painting In the first 
place, painters attempted both to imitate 
Ihe camera in its true-to-life reproduction 
and also to surpass its achievements This 
led to the ovcr*emphasis of colour charac- 
terized by the Impressionists, colour 
photography being as yet unheard of 
Later, however, painicrs forsook this 
meticulous reproduction of detail and sub- 
stituted for It an attempt at making their 
pictures expressive of their own feelings 
Whistler. an American, was foremost m 
England as a champion of “Art for Art’s 
sake" 

3 The chief concern of the Impression- 
ists was faithfully to represent nature as 
they saw it, m terms of light and colour 
Their emphasis on colour, which they con 
'eyed by separating the primary and com- 
plementary colours on their canvases on Ihe 
theory of the colours of the spectrum, 
resulted in some sacrifice of detailed design 

4 Both Seurat and Cezanne with all 
their superficial differences are formal 
painters Each is interested in the expres 
Sion of mass and the relation of forms with 
the greatest economy of detail Cezanne 
emphasizes structure by reducing nature to 
geometric shapes resembling the cone 
the cylinder or the cube and by using 
colour, not light and shade, to convey 
solidity Seurat creates formal harmonies 
by a minute observation of the play of 
light conveyed by tmy round dots of paint 


of equal size, arranged with mathematical 
precision See page 118 

cifArn R i\ 

1 Because of its close connexion with 
calligraphy — owing to the fact that the 
same brushes, inks and silks or papers are 
used for both— Chinese painting depends 
for iiscncci on brushwork and tone rather 
than colour And just as Chinese calli- 
graphy IS an abbreviated pictorni script, so 
in Chinese painting the subject is always 
represented with the greatest economy of 
lines and ts based on the selection of but a 
fragment of natural appearances In calli- 
graphy the areas of white silk or paper aie 
as important as the sciipt itself, and m 
Chinese painting emptv shadowicss spaces 
play an integral part Chinese calligraphy 
and punting were still further connected 
by the fact that the greatest painters were 
poets and philosophers and had all received 
a literary education 

2 (a> The bright, decorative quality of 
Japanese colour prints was so striking and 
was such a revelation to European painters, 
providing as they did, a cheap means of 
reproduction that they had a marked 
innucncc on their work Particularly was 
this so in the case of the French Impres- 
sionists 

(b) Although Negro carvings are not 
pnmarily concerned with giving a faithful 
reproduction of nature they are striking 
in their life like appearance Influenced by 
this fact, twentieth cenmry artists have to 
some extent forsaken a rigid imitation of 
nature in favour of concentration on the 
emotional aspect of their subject 

3 Persian painting is characterized by 
the Persians’ love of open air scenes — 
gardens canals, the blossom of trees and 
flowers — as well as scenes of life depicting 
such everyday events as hunting and feast- 
ing The Persians had no knowledge of 
perspective and never painted shadows 
They used only brilliant colours and fre- 
quently painted the sky gold to suggest 
dazzle and sunlight 

CHAPTER X 

I Abstract art is non representational 
It IS not a phenomenon restricted to our 



considered less important than the total above all in his method of composition 
effect The design is made up of curves 

instead of rectangles, broken pediments CHAPTER MI 

are common, as are clustered, and st»ne- 1 The Reformation resulted m Holland 
times diagonal, columns Sculpture and in a new well to-do middle class who, 
elaborate relief are essential elements of a unaccustomed as they were to classical 
baroque building In Salvi’s Fontana painting, preferred only pictures of cvcry- 
Trevi, Rome (page 83) the artificial rocks, day life, landscapes and domestic scenes 
statuary and the moving water are concciv- In addition, having won their independence 
ed as making one harmonious whole with from Spanish domination, the people of 
the facade, the design bcmg carried up by Holland fell a new pnde m their country 
means of columns and statues to the intn- and lost no opporturuty of exhibiting us 
cate ornament which crowns the building beauty 

The most important exponent of the 2 The portrait, because it involves 
baroque style Bemini, was also a sculptor someone bisides the painter and a possible 
First practised in Rome the style spread patron, imposes conditions which do not 
throughout Europe, finding extravagant obtain in other fields of painting. The 
expression in Spam m the work of Churn problem is threefold to grasp the character 
guerra and producing fine church architec- of the sitter, to make an aKthetically satis* 
ture in Germany and Ausina The baroque lying picture of the likeness, and, usually, 
style in France reflected the personal taste to please the sitter The fulfilment of the 
of Louis XVI. as at Versailles, and was last condition has frequently meant a 
heavily magnificent without the dramatic failure m one of the mo more essential 
spirit of Spanish and Austnan baroque points Gainsborough, compelled by cin 

3 Light and shade technically known as cumstaoces to paint fashionable portraits 
chiaroscuro, had been rendered m painting and produce fiaiteriog likenesses, attempted 
long before the baroque penod We find little more than a superficial portrayal of 
a suggestion of it in the work of Masacao character Hogarth, painting an uncom* 
for example, and the sLx(eeQth<enrury missioned portrait such as the Shnmp Girl 
Venetians, Giorgione and Titian had (page JOS). eTyo>ed himself with his pig- 
regarded painting as an organization of tnents without showing great concern for 
blended light and-dark colour masses But reproducing a likeness and painted a lively, 
the extremes of chiaroscuro were realized impressionistic picture which does not 
for the first time in the work of baroque quite fulfil all the conditions a great por- 
painters like Caravaggio, where violent trait demands Rembrandt, perhaps the 
contrasts of light and shade contrived by greatest portrait painter, is always con- 
artificial illumination create an effect so cemed to give a truthful rendering of the 
naluraJislJC as to rival that of the camera sitters personality with no thought of 

4 El Greco’s art was in harmony with pleasing The self portrait provides a 
the spirit of his age in that the violently unique opportunity for avoiding the neces- 
cmotional religious feeling behind it made suy to flatter, but Rembrandt is one of the 
it an instrument peculiarly suited to the few masters who have had the sinceniy to 
aims of the Counter Reformation His sec themsches objectively (page 104) 
colour is highly personal but his dynamic 3 Landscape painting first became an 
contrasts of light and shade, the vigour independent art in the sevcntccnih century 
which characterizes such compositions as In Holland, such artists as Hobbema and 
the Bunal of Count Orgaz (page 86) arc Ruisdael, pandering to the tastes of the 
typicalcxpressionsofthebaroque Rubens Dutch people, devoted much time and 
though the complete worldlmess of his art energy to painting pictures of ihc Dutch 
removes it so far from that of El Greco, is couRtr>-side, thus preparing Ihc way for the 
also essentially a man of his age The great landscape painters of the eighteenth 
fcoroqucspint expresses iisclfm his work in and nineteenth centuries This mflucnor is 
his grandiose subjects his exuberance and noticeable m the work of nviny later 
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artists not least Constable, Claude and of equal size, arranged with mathematical 
Gainsborough precision Sec page 1 18 


CIIAI»TER MIJ 

1. Prior to the nineteenth century the 
artist had been employed largely by 
religious societies, the Stale and the aristo- 
cracy In the nineteenth century, ho\ve\er, 
this situ \tion was radically changed by the 
rapid growth of the middle-class popula- 
tion The increasing popuhrity of exhibi- 
tions and consequent publicity m the Press 
led to more acine and hostile criticism by 
the public On the other hand, the demand 
for exhibition pictures caused painters to 
seek means of drawing attention to their 
works 

2 The appearance m the middle of the 
mneteemh cemuiy of the camera had a 
twofold elfcct upon painting In the first 
place, painters attempted both to imitate 
the camera in its true to-hfe reproduction 
and also to surpass its achievements This 
led to the over-emphasis of colour charac- 
terized by the Impressionists, colour 
photography being as yet unheard of 
Later, however, painters forsook this 
meticulous reproduction of detail and sub- 
stituted foe it an attempt at making their 
expressive of their own feelings 
Whistler, an American, was foremost in 
England as a champion of ‘‘Art for Art’s 

taVf " 


3 The chief concern of the Impression- 
faithfully to represent nature as 
ey saw u, terms of light and colour 
emphasis on colour, which they con- 
eyed by separating the pnmary and com 
P ementary colours on their canvases on the 
colours of the spectrum, 
Ued m some sacrifice of detailed design 
2 Seurat and Cezanne, with all 
n^i2t differences, are formal 

Sinn interested in the expres- 

the ° relation of forms with 

economy of detail Cezanne 
structure by reducing nature to 
the resembling the cone. 

coIoS '2l7i°u 

soliditv shade, to convey 

by a m creates formal harmonics 

hshi observation of the play of 

uveycd by tiny round dots of paint 


CHAPTER IX 

1. Because of its close connexion with 
calligraphy — owing to the fact that the 
same brushes inks and silks or papers are 
used for both — Chinese painting depends 
for Its cflect on brushwork and tone rather 
than colour And just as Chinese calli- 
graphy IS an abbreviated pictorial script, so 
in Chinese painting the subject is always 
represented with the greatest economy of 
lines and is based on the selection of but a 
fragment of natural appearances In calli- 
graphy the areas of white silk or paper aie 
as important as the sciipt itself, and in 
Chinese punting empty, shadowless spaces 
play an integral put Chinese calligraphy 
and painting were still further connected 
by the fact that the greatest painters were 
poets and philosophers and had all received 
a literary education 

2 (a) The bright, decorative quality of 
Japanese colour prints was so striking and 
was such a revelation to European painters, 
providing as they did a cheap means of 
reproduction, thm they had a marked 
influence on their work Particularly was 
this so m the case of the French Impres- 
sionists 

(b) Although Negro carvings are not 
primarily concerned with giving a faithful 
reproduction of nature they arc striking 
in their life like appearance Influenced by 
this fact, twentieth cenmry artists have to 
some extent forsaken a rigid imitation of 
nature m favour of concentration on the 
emotional aspect of their subject 

3 Persian painting is characterized by 
the Persians’ love of open air scenes — 
gardens, canals the blossom of trees and 
flowers — as well as scenes of life depicting 
such everyday events as hunting and feast- 
ing The Persians had no knowledge of 
perspective and never painted shadows 
They used only brilliant colours and fre- 
quently painted the sky gold to suggest 
dazzle and sunlight 

CHAPTER \ 

I Abstract art is non representational 
It IS not a phenomenon restricted to our 
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own age, but was an expression of Neo 
Iithic, Celtic and Islamic cultures among 
others In twentieth century Europe it 
developed m the first place from the efforts 
of the cubists to reduce nature to simple 
geometric forms and this led to experi- 
ments in the sphere of pure form unham- 
pered by association with recognizable 
objects Whereas m the past, however, 
abstract art was confined to decoration, and 
where geometric shapes occurred m sculp- 
ture and pictures they were never without 
some reference to nature, today sculptures, 
like those of Barbara Hepworth, and paint- 
ings like those of Ben Nicholson, are pro- 
duced winch concern themselves only with 
the relation of shapes Among the various 
forms which abstraction took were Futur 
ism. Constructivism and Abstraction — 
Creation, the last named a group of geo- 
metric painters and sculptors in Pans m 
the early 19308, led by Mondrian and 
Hehon 

2. Possible reasons include 

(a) The debunking of academic art as a 
result of the invention of the camera, and 
the consequent abandonment of the aims 
and standards which had obtained in 
Europe since Renaissance times (b) The 
newly acquired knowledge of oriental and 
prim tive art and the consequent influx of 
influences formerly hardly known in 
Europe (c) The lack of State patronage on 
any scale and the decline of private patron 
age (d) The lack of unifying ideals 
throughout society, and of the philosophi- 
cal or religious background which all 
artists and their public had in common 
before the nineteenth century 

CHkPTER M 

1 Composition may be defined as the 
art of organizing and presenting shapes, 
colours and forms so that they achieve a 
balanced and rhythmical design Examples 
particularly expressive of composition 
include Bellini s Agony m the Gardentpage 
16S) Uccellos Rout of San Romano (page 
30) Angelicos Annunaation (page 20). 
and the Dushman drawing reproduced on 
page 146 

2. In his presentation of the Annuncia- 
tion Duccio depends largely upon the 
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formal design of the mam figure, the whole 
conception being flat and lacking m depth 
Fra Angelico, on the other hand, whilst 
portraying flat silhouettes, uses an architec- 
tural setting of columns and arches to 
convey the impression of space 

3 Both pictures are based on a design of 
diagonal lines which convey the impression 
of space and lead the eye away into the 
distance and background Accenting this 
idea Bclhni has a winding road leading up 
a hill into the background 

4 fn what is termed (he painteriy 
approach the effect is gained by skilful 
application of paint — by careful variations 
in the thickness of the pigment and by 
expressive brush strokes On the other 
hand, as its name implies, the linear 
method carefully outlines every detail of 
the subject so that it forms a pattern 
Typical examples of the former include 
Velasquez’s head of Philip IV (page 156), 
and, of the latter, Holbein’s portrait of 
Christina of Denmark (page 157) 

5 Van Eyck’s Amolfini and His Wife is 
an ol painting executed with fine brushes 
and with successive glazes on a wooden 
panel coated with gesso (fine plaster mixed 
with glue) Titian s Concert is also an oil, 
but It IS painted on canvas with coarser 
brushes and the effect is of softness and 
richn«s of lone instead of clarity, hardness 
and lustre 

CHAPTER MI 

I Light IS equally important to both 
painters as a means of organizing com 
position With Claude, effects of light 
create the infinite recessions, the tranquil- 
lity and allovcr clarity of his compositions 
Rembrandt is interested m light as the 
opposite of dark, as a means of emphasiz- 
ing the subtlety and obscurity of shadow 
2 (a) The term encaustic is applied to 
the process of painting in which the 
medium consists of a mixture of gum 
resm and wax converted into a liquid by 
the addition of an alkali solution and then 
heated so that the wax and the resin melted 
and combined with the colours (b) In 
tempera painting the suiface is first coated 
with a mixture of fine plaster and glue, 
the subject is then painted In dry powtlcr 



pigment mixed v.vth egg (c) Fresco paint- into the surface of a metal plate, usually 
ing consists of a process in which the pig* copper, with a sharp-pointed instrument 
menu arc mixed with water and applied to known as the burm or graicr The burin 
moist plaster with which they combine cuts a V*shaped furrow which displaces a 
Considcnble skill on the part of the artist thm curl of copper, and if the instrument is 
IS required, since no alterations to the work sharp there should be no rough edge to the 
can lx; made cut line Among the classic engravers were 

3 The alia prima method implies a DOrer, Schongauer and Mantegna In 

single application of the pigments rather etching, as in engraving, a plate of highly 
than several m layers Velasquez was one polished metal is used The surface of the 
of the first to paint in this way plate is thinly covered with hard wax, a 

4 Gouache is a body colour paint made mixture of b^wax, asphaltum and pitch 

from a mixture ofpigment and gum arable. The design is drawn on this waxed surface 
today It IS frequently made from water with a sharp point The drawing is made 
colour and Chinese white quite freely and only sufficient pressure is 

■5 Materials used for painting upon m used to pierce the wax coating and expose 
oils include plaster, mcial, wood, paper and ihc surface of the metal When the design 
canvas of which wood and canvas arc the is completed the plate is put into a porce- 
most commonly employed today For use lam dish containing corrosive, usually 
on wood the most satisfactory priming is mine acid The acid cats into the metal 
gesso, a substance made from staked wherever it is exposed When a certain 
plaster of Pans and glue For painting on portion of the design is considered to have 
canvas an oil pnming, consisting of a been sufficiently etched the plate is removed 
mixture of lead and linseed oil. should be from the acid and the portion is painted out 
used on account of the flexibility of the with a quick-drying varnish Thisxo<alIed 
canvas which causes the painting to crack stopping out process is repeated with other 

6 For 01 ! painting there are m common parts of the design until the darkest parts 
use three types of hogs hair brush, of are considered completed The wax is 
different shapes and one of sab'e, the then removed from the plate with turpen- 
latter being for applying fine touches tine and the design is found to be etched 
Water-colour brushes are made of both mto the polished surface Among the many 
camel hair and sable, those of sable which great masters of etching were Rembrandt, 
keep their shape better than camel hair Goya, Millet and Whistler 
brushes, arc much to be preferred 3 A mezzotint is the result of a process 

in which no acid is used The surface of a 
CHAPTER \ltl metal plalc is roughened all over by means 

1 In the woodcut all the lines are black, of an instrument known as a rocker, and 

m the wood engraving the lines arc all when finished has the appearance of the pile 
white or a mixture of black and white of velvet If inked at this stage the plate 

Soft woods pear, maple, sycamore, cherry would print a full rich, dark tone On this 

or apple are used for woodcuts, and the surface of dark tone the lighter tones are 
wood IS usually cut lengthwise with the scraped away by means of a sharp steel 

gram The design is drawn on (he wood and blade and the design emerges Sometimes 

the white portions of the picture arc cut an etched line is used before the mezzotint 

away, leaving the black parts m relief In ground is prepared to give strength to the 
wood engraving, a later development, a composition An example of a mezzotint 
hard boxwood is necessaiy, cut across the is on page 209 

grain and smoothly polished The artist 

cuts the lines white from a dark ground CHAPTER XIV 

With an instrument called the graver and 1 When books and magazines began to 
the method IS one ofworking white on dark be pnnted m large numbers the photo- 
instead of as in the woodcut dark on white graphic method of making blocks did not 

2 In metal engraving the design is cut existand its place was taken by verysTcilful 
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engravers such as the Dalzjel brothers, 
who made wood engravings of artists* 
original drawings Artists rarely prepared 
the engravings themselves though they 
used sometimes to draw the design on the 
wood 

2 Lithography, of all the graphic pro- 
cesses, offers the artist the most freedom 
and directness m transcribing his design 
and reproduces it with great fideli^ It 
gives full scope to personal expression and 
style for the artist works directly on the 
stone or zinc plates from which the design 
IS to be printed Great richness of effect 
can be obtained by strong contrasts of 
intense black and dazzling white, by 
inhmte gradations of intermediate greys 
and wide ranges of texture NVhen colour 
IS used the artist can obtain exactly the 
effect he intends without the distortion of 
colour which results from the use of the 
mechanical screen necessary to other 
methods of reproduction 

3 In the commeraal field today the 
graphic arts play an important part m such 
vital uses as book and periodical illustra- 
tion designs on wrappers for packages and 
containers of all kin^ as well as for posters 
and advertisements in the Press 

CHAPTER X> 

1 The sculptor either models m clay or 
a similar substance (his process is called 
the plastic method, or he carves in stone 
wood or other matenals this is known as 
the glyptic method 

2 Photographic likeness docs not pro- 
duce art (he greatest sculpture does not 
copy nature, but above all is expressive 
of the material in which the artist works 
whether it be day, bronze, stone or wood 
Sculpture IS the language of forms and the 
natural object or creature which inspires 
(he sculptor is but the starting point of his 
work 

aiAPTTJt XM 

1 The ngidiiy of the archaic Creek 
Apollo Is due to the artist s inabiliiy to 
render the forms with greater freedom 
while the stiff conventional pose of 
Egyptian suiues is the rcsuli of a conscious 
attempt of an artist in perfect control of h»s 


medium to convey the impression ofmonu 
mentality and to conform to a tradition m 
methods of representation 

2 The resemblance between the Greek 
Charioteer of Delphi and the Gothic kings 
and queens of Chartres lies m the treatment 
of the drapery In both cases the drapery 
IS fluted and reminiscent of the shaft of a 
column In the case of the Charioteer this 
was an archaic device, for the early Greek 
draped statues such as the Artemis, c 620 
Bc, discovered at Delos, and the Hera of 
Samos resemble columns or tree trunks 
With the Gothic sculptor, the fluted 
impression was the result of a conscious 
effort to make the figures look like the 
columns of which they are part 

3 Roman sculpture is charactenzed 
by Its realistic, life-like treatment of the 
subject, and is parlicufarJy vaJuaWe as an 
almost photographic record of life and 
customs of the times 

OJAPTER X> II 

1 Waste mould is the method generally 
employed to make a single cast from a clay 
model Let us suppose vve are easting from 
a bas relief The clay is sprayed through a 
diffuser with paraflin to assist the clay to 
leavelhemould Next a quarter-ofan inch 
thick laj^r of plaster tinted blue is applied 
to the clay model, when this has set a light 
clay wash is applied over the rougher parts 
to assist m the chipping out The final layer 
of white plaster may bc made to any 
desired thickness and it should be streng 
thened with iron rods placed in the plaster 
dunng Us application NVhen the mould has 
set water IS poured into the sides ami joins 
to facilitate removal of the mould from the 
clay model Next the inside of the mould is 
thoroughly washed before being lathered 
with diluted soft soap until the surface 
shines Excess soap is removed and the 
mould given a slight brush over with olive 
oil before it is filled with the plaster which 
IS to make the cast Wben this plaster has 
set the mould ischippedaway with a blunt 
chisel great care being nken when the 
layer of blue plaster is reached 
2. The matcriali of the sculptor arc 
manifold— marble, sandstone limesiotve 
granite terra-cotta wood Ivoryandbron/c 



to mmc lut 1 few The problem in eich 
case IS to create ihrec^tmcnstoml plastic 
harmonies, to presen c a balartcc between 
art anJ nature anil ncser to distort the 
inherent qualities of the material 

3 In the are perdue process of casting a 
bronre a fireproof core is cos'crcd with a 
modelled wax figure which corresponds 
exactly to the finished work A mould is 
then applied connected with the core by 
metal rods Molten bronre is then poured 
in replacing wax. which melts and runs out 
When the mould, core and metal rods arc 
remosed and the surface has been tooled, 
the wax object reappears in bronre plate. 

4 Tcrni<otta. or baked chy, for sculp- 
ture IS cheaper and simpler to use than 
stone or hconre Statues found at Tanagra 
in the nineteenth century arc among the 
finest examples although Donatello and 
other Florentine sculptors also produced 
some fine specimens 

aiAPTER Win 

I Taste in architeciure has Nxincd 
enormously from time to time Standards 
of criticism base altered particularly during 
the last three hundred years Sir Christop- 
her Wren described mcdicsal architectural 
forms as Gothic by which he meant bar- 
barous Yet modem criticism is unani- 
mous in regarding the Gothic period of 
architecture as one of the greatest m the 
history of the world Ruskin talks about 
the base Renaissance architects of Venice 
but these selfsame buildings in Venice and 
elsewhere in Italy arc nowadays considered 
among the finest buildings in the chssical 
style To the Victorians the pnmc object 

most decorative buildings which svcrc 
raised in the Victorian Age and which satis- 
fied contemporary critics are today con- 
demned on the score of being in bad taste 
and unsuitable in construction for their 
purpose 

2 The greatest modern inventions in 
the sphere of architecture arc the use of 
iron and steel in the open and the develop- 
ment of concrete as a common building 
material Arising out of the use of these 
two IS the invention of placing steel bars 
within the lower part of a concrete lintel 


making it possible for a lintel to bridge 
almost any distance without creating an 
unbearable tension The net result is that 
ferro-concrcie is as strong as stone m com- 
pression and ns tough as steel in tension 
Among the first notable buildings which 
used iron m the open were the Crystal 
Palace and the Dfre! Tower The use of 
fciTo-concrete has influenced the construc- 
tion of many of the great buildings of the 
twentieth century, from power stations to 
town halls and blocks of flats and offices 

3 The chief quality of ancient Greek 
temples was that they were intended to be 
judged as a composition viewed from with 
out Comparatively little care was given to 
the construction of the interior, which 
generally lacked architectural disiinctioci 
and often contained only the figure of a 
god. which few worshippers approached 
closely as the religious ceremonies were 
earned out before an altar in front of the 
temple Although Greek forms were 
adopted by the Romans and later builders 
they had to be adapted largely to the pur 
poses of creating buildings the mam func- 
tion of which was to be lived m All Greek 
temples arc rectangular in plan Most of 
the principal ones are constructed through 
out of magnificent marble stone from 
Mount Pcntclicus, and the general eficct 
ts that of a piece of sculpture This effect 
IS enhanced by the moulding of the Done 
or Ionic columns and by the carving of the 
pediment and of the entablature 

4 The Renaissance in architecture as 
in all the other arts brought about a 
revival of interest in classical forms This 
did not necessarily imply the slavish imita 
tUMX qH Gisftk iWidL Rraroiw TO/adftJ.*. 
rather the evolution of an individual 
style based on those models The most 
immediate visible effects were the dis 
appearance of the Gothic features, m 
particular the pointed arch and their 
replacement by a classical round arch 
wrhich appeared in every feature of the 
building At the same time greater use 
w^is made of columns of severely classical 
design as embellishments for doorways and 
entrances Many large buddings of the 
Renaissance period were designed to 
resemble classical temples from the out- 



side. In Italy the of Palbd'O and in 
Itntain of Inleo Jones (the Ilinquctins 
n.ill, ^^hllcha^^. and Sir Chrutopher 
Wren (St. raul'i Cathedral, pictured on 
pope 3531. arc cluractcrutic of the full 
noN'cnng of Renaisvjncc architecture. 

5. John Naih may be reparded at the 
father of town planning m the sense that 
he uas one of the first architects to esoKe 
a plan for a \sholedistnct taking account of 
modern conditions and to ha\e the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out that plan to (ts 
logical conclusion Nash brought topether 
the Pall Mall and Piccadilly disincts of 
London with the fields north of the Staryle- 
bonc Road by visualirtng Regent’s Street 
and Regent's Park and their surrounding 
terraces and squares Previously Inigo 
Jones had achieved a similar effect on a 
smaller scale with his plans for Covcnl 
Garden and Lincoln's Inn , and the Woods, 
father and son had laid out Rath on very 
much the same lines as it shows today It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
Romans more than fiRcen hundred years 
before had proved themselves great towsi 
planners who understood fully the advan- 
tages ofa symmetrical design, as evidenced 
in modem Chichester and m the escava- 
tions on the site of Silchcster, to name only 
two outstanding examples 

6 (a) Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (b>Gothic. 

aiAPTER \IX 

I Saxon Grcenstcad -juxta -Ongar. 
Essex, Bradford-on Avon, Wiltshire; Elarls 
Barton, Northamptonshire , Worth, Sussex 
Norman Chichester Cathedral Decorated 
Wells Cathedral (west front). Parts 
of a very large number of churches arc id 
this style and have window tracery of geo- 
metrical and curvilinear designs But very 
few churches arc predominantly in the 
jUtecorateu* styiV; pumV' X-wausv Abjr repitr- 
sents a period ofenlargemcnl rather than of 
new foundations Perpendteular Gothic 
Thaxted and Saffron Walden, Rsex, 
Lavenham, Suffolk, Northlcach and 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire Tudor King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge Renaissance 
St Paul's Cathedral and many of the City 
churches of London 

2. The principal remains of Roman 
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military architecture m Dntain arc: Had- 
nan's Wall, the defentne walls of Roman 
towns, eg at Rochester, Canterbury, 
Vcrulamium (St. Albans), York, (Tbester 
etc.: a line of castles of fourth-century 
construction along the south-east coast 
eg. Reculver (Regulbium) and Pcsensey 
(Anderida). 

3. 'The most significant difference be- 
tween these two churches ts the essential 
difference between Norman and late Gothic 
architecture The therrse of the nave of 
Chichester Cathedral Is the round arch and 
ns sub-divisions, that of Long Melford 
Church is the pointed arch and the long 
pcfpervdicubr lines of every feature of the 
building allied with the great height in 
proportion (o the width. 

4 The relationship between St Paul’s 
Cathedral and Durham Cathedral is that 
both are in a classical form of architecture 
In both the sty le is based on the round arch 
and the classical column. The difference 
between them arises from the fad that 
Durham Cathedral is a superb example of 
the Romanesque style of the Normans 
while St Paul’s Cathedral represents the 
most magnificent essay in the revived 
classical style of the Renaissance More 
than five hundred years separate the build- 
ing of these two churches 

5 The manor-house may be said to have 
evolved from the castle in that both 
represent the dwelling places of the 
medieval equivalent of modem landed 
propnetors, but each is adapted to the 
needs of the times In the eleventh and 
twelfth centunes it was essential for the 
castle to act as a symbol of law and order 
In the time of the manor-house of the 
(ineenth century and later, peace m the 
land could reasonably be expected Archi- 
lecluratly, early manor houses retain the 
Anrrr ai*" nhr tsernfe- inru’, ihtfer crsYibr ifixe 
castellated or fortified manor-houses As 
tune went on the fortifications were more 
and more for show and less and less for use 
"The fortified gatehouse was one of the last 
features of the castle to disappear m the 
manor-house Finally it was translated into 
the typical porch ofthe Elizabethan manor- 
house, thus giving the architect extra scope 
for introduong his own ideas. 
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